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“Education, in its widest sense, comprebends all the influences which operate on the human being, stimulating bis faculties to action, for g bis habits, 


moulding bis character, and mahing him what be is.—/oseph Payne. wai ee 


The Meaning and Importance of Good Health re 


ood health when the organs of his 

ave normal vitality, when they function 
normally, when there is no undue waste or useless 
friction, when there is little or no pain as a warn- 
ing signal of danger ahead, when the body is at 
ease, i. e., when there is no dis-ease. He is said 
to have good mental health when, with such a 
body as a basis, his various modes of conscious- 
ness—-feeling, knowing, willing—are not in any 
way in violent conflict with one another, but are 
working harmoniously in all their inner relation- 
ships and in all their inter-relationships. The 
undertone, the cramping, the inactivity, or slug- 
gish activity of an organ means weakness or dis- 
ease, and therefore inefficiency on its part. The 
conflict of one emotion with another, the conflict 
of emotion and intellect, or emotion and will, 
means mental weakness or disease, mental in- 
efficiency, or even insanity. And so, normal 
vitality, normal functioning, and harmonious 
adjustment are the characteristic marks of good 
health, physical and mental. 

Disobedient, sinful, and inefficient as man is, 
he is, nevertheless, the best that God has made. 
It is recited in Genesis that after God had created 
the Heavens and the éarth and all living things 
thereon, He made man in His own image. 
Whatever the fullness of meaning here may be, 
it is certainly true that God created man with a 
mind which, if properly nurtured and developed, 
would be capable of working out and interpreting 
the thoughts of God in the world and so of de- 
ducing general laws of behavior relative to the 
conduct of the world in which man lived and rel- 
ative to his own being. That man is so endowed 
is shown on the one hand by all of the physical 
and biological sciences, which are thus merely 
the setting forth of the laws and modes of conduct 
of the various phases of the world which are them- 
selves objective expressions of the mind and will 
of God, and is further shown by the facts and 
principles of the mental sciences and pure scicnces, 
which set forth the general laws and modes of 
conduct of the human mind. It also means that 
man is endowed with a spiritual ‘nature that, if 
nurtured and developed, will be capable of com- 
muning with God who is Himself a f irit, and of 
discriminating and interpreting the things of the 
spiritual world. 

It furthermore means, when it is said that God 
made man in His own image, that while we do 
not conceive that God is localized and, strictly 
speaking, has physical form, it does mean that 
man was created with a body which, if properly 
nurtured and developed, would be an appropriate 
dwelling place for such a mental and spiritual 
nature. It would therefore foilow that God’s 
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highest ambition or desire for man is that he 
should realize upon himself as a mental, spizitual, 
and physical being, that he should become really 
what he was created potentially—the image of 
God; and the shame of man is that he has fallen 


By Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D. 


President of Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


so far below God’s purpose for him and his own 
purpose for himself wham he is at his best. The 
one historic individual who has not only idealized 
and approximated God’s purpose in his life but 
who has also realized it, is Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom everyone recognizes to be the Master Char- 
acter of the world. Waiving entirely questions 
of theological interest and value, it must be ad- 
mitted by everyone who takes the pains to inform 
himself that this man came more nearly realizing 
the ideal of perfect strength, health, and mastery 
than any other historic character. In John 10:10, 
He stated definitely His purpose, which is also the 
expression of His ideat and His realization, *‘I 


Ghe Shrostle 


Summer is coming, Summer is coming, 
JF hnow it, J know it, J hnow it. 

“Light again, leaf again, life again, love again.” 
Yes. my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new pear is under the blue, 
“Last pear pou sang it so gladly, 

“New, new, new, new!” Bs it then so new 
Ghat you should carol so madly ? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, poung again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 

“And hardly a daisp as pet, little friend,— 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again. here, here, here, happy pear |” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 

Summer is coming, is coming, mp dear, 
“And all the winters are hidden. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


am come that they might have life and that the 
might have it more abundantly.’’ Anyone at all 
acquainted with the teachings and ministry of 
Jesus knows that He had in mind here the abund- 
ant physical life, the abundant mental life, and 
the abundant spiritual life. He saw on every 
hand what every observer sees today—the blind, 
the halt, and the maimed—and He did not hesi- 
tate to minister unto the needs of these people. 
Jesus was greatly concerned because of the physi- 
cal poverty He met in the world, and He was 
greatly concerned to relieve this condition, else 
He would not have ministered so willingly and 
so effectively to those who were in physical dis- 
tress. He saw also, of course, that these people 
were mentally and spiritually blind, halt, and 
maimed, and he ministered to their needs in these 
respects. 

Above all things, the ideal of this Master 
Character for men was that they are to thrill with 
the three-fold abundant life, that they are to be 
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freed from the thralldom of darkness and made 
citizens of the kingdom of light, that they are,to 
have good health which means additive life, that 


they should outdo themselves, There was nothing, 


small or mean or subtractive about Him or His 
teaching. He never taught the doctrine of salva- 
tion by elimination. The Commandments of the 
Old Testament are negative, and were necessarily 





superseded. They said, **Thou shalt not.’’ The* 


Commandment of the New Testament, the Golden 
Rule, is positive, and does the work. It says, 
**Thou shalt.’? The man endowed with only one 


talent who returned to his master with nothing, , 
The man endowed with the five | 


was a sick man. 
talents and who returned to his master with ten 
was a man brimming with good health. For him 
life was a joy; he came back to his master with a 
high head and an elastic step. 


Good health makes for efficiency, It is just as 
true here as elsewhere that a weak édiise cannot ‘ 


a strong result, that an evil tree cannot | 


ring forth good fruit, that men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. “Bénefigent 
results are never the legitimate’ offspring: of dis- 
ease and weakness. The efficient life is the légit- 
imate answer to good health wisely used. With- 


out a vision the people perish; bit without good , 
health there is no vision, and so no power result- ; 


ing therefrom. It is recited that our’ young men 


shall see visions and our old men shall dream ‘ 


dreams. The old men dream dreams because they 
are old. They are not all there; the procésses of 
subtraction have been at work in their if ves. But 
the young men see visions because they are young; 
they are in the years of superlative energy. They 
see them in those moments when they are more 
than themselves, when they are running up life 
sums in the process of addition. In the beginning 
of the day, in the hours of surplus energy, no task 
is too large and no problem is too difficult for the 
man of affairs to undertake; but in the evening, 
when his energies are depleted, when he is not all 
there, he hesitates. In the morning of life. the 
fancy of the young cannot project tasks too large 
or too difficult. All this because of a superabun- 
dance of vitality, an overplus of good health, the 
feeling of being equal to ee Siete 
Without good health one becomes demoralized 
in his motives, and so in his performances, . Every 


individual should be possessed of a twofold 


motive, rooted in the subsoil of good health; he 
should be possessed of the individual motive of 
human wealth, or the abundant life. He should 
seek with enthusism and persistence to eapjtalize 
himself into the strongest and most, efficient. .per- 
son possible. He should never be satisfied unless 
at each succeeding period he is able to present him- 
self with a stronger and more efficient: mind in a 
stronger and healthier and more -efficient . body. 
This motive for himself should be dwelt upon at 

reat length and striven after until it. becomes a 
fridden purpose—an impulse or-tendency in his life 
(Continued on page 23) 








ARGUERITE GRAHAM gazed with 
M a at the two bonbon boxes in her lap 
neath her desk. A number of her school- 
mates gazed at her in open admiration. For in 
brazen defiance of newly instigated rules, Greta, 
(As she was always familiarly known,) had 
eens her edibles past, the professor in the 
assembly room, past the assistant principal in the 
hallway, and under the sentinel glance of her own 
teacher, Miss Anna Harper. Greta’s heart beat 
fast with pleasure as she.fished out a huge choc- 
olate and slipped it into her mouth, under pretext 
of lifting a handkerchief to her nose. 

At this juncture Professor L. Harrington Brown 
appeared at the doorway and asked for a few 
moments’ conversation with Miss Harper in the 
hallway. As soon as the teacher was safely out 
of the room, Greta distributed her candy with a 
lavish hand all about the room. Every pupil 
eagerly availed himself uf Greta’s generosity. 
That is—everyone except Sarah WiJson. Sarah 
shook her head stubbornly and refused to partake 
of the goodies. 

“t’'Tain’t right,’’ she affirmed with resolute con- 
viction. ‘Especially when Miss Harper isn’t 
here.”” , 

**Don’t matter,” chuckled Greta gleefully. 
**We’re all in it together now, and it'll a a heap 
of fun.”’ 

Some careless wrong-doer dropped a caramel 
which, did not stop in its sear career until it 
was directly before the teacher's desk. 

“Ok, get it!’ warned Greta excitedly. 

But before anyone of the dozen who desired to 
execute her command could recover the runaway, 
Miss Harper returned to the room. She noted 
the air,of suppressed excitement as she approached 
her desk. Her foot struck the caramel and it 
glided off toward the wall. A gencral note of 
aughter ascended from the school. Miss Harper 
picked the caramel from the floor and held it 
toward the school. 

“*May I ask anyone in the room who has been 
eating caramels this morning since school began 
to stand?” she queried severely. 

Forty-five pupils aroze with a single impulse. 
Sarah Wilson * sane was sited. ‘“‘Did I forget 
you, Sarah?’’ asked Greta sweetly. *°*Please, 
Miss Harper, give that piece of candy to Sarah. 
for she hasn’t' had any.”’ 

It was several moments before the room assumed 
its normal quiet. “ Miss Harper was slow to un- 
derstand the matter, and then she did not know 
what course would be best to pursue, so she con- 
sulted the professor. 

“Greta’s a bright girl,’’ she confided. **She’s 
a perfect little lady. But she keeps the. entire 
grade in a state of tense excitement. She really 
causes me more trouble than all of the others 
together. ”” 

he. professor advised her as to the proper 
course to pursue in the particular case. He gave 
a few general comments on Miss Harper's grade 
in its entirety and upon Miss Greta in particular. 
**Try to make an appeal to her natural dignity,” 
he said. ‘‘Treat her like a young lady. Trust 
her more ful’y and depend upon her to assist you.” 

It was with these words ringing in her ears that 
Miss Harper closed school the following day with 
the remark : 

**As soon as we assemble in the morning I will 
ask Miss Greta to distribute writing material for 
a little special quiz I intend to give you.” A 
glad li ht leaped into Greta’s laughing eyes. 
And Miss Harper felt that the professor’s sug- 
gestion had fallen upon good soil. But her heart 
would have failed her could she have seen Greta 
stop en route home from school that afternoon 
and purchase gum and tissue paper. Armed with 
these materials and a spool of silk thread, Greta 
went directly ‘to her room after the evening meal 
at home. Her mother noted this with pride. 

“I really believe Greta’s settling down at last,” 
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A Victory 
By Mary Alden Carver 


she said. ‘*I never knew her to study in the even- 
ing before without being told todoso.” An 
hour later she went to her daughter’s room. 
Greta was brushing her hair. Her cheeks were 
beautifully pink and her eyes were dancing. Mrs. 
Graham kissed the girl tenderly. 

**You must not work too hard, dear,’’ she 
cautioned. After she had gone from the room 
Greta carefully counted five dozen tissue paper 
dolls and animals that had been created as the 
result of her evening’s application. Six inches 
of silk thread was attached to each object. 

**T hope my plan will work,” she sighed as she 
retired for the night. 

At schvol next morning she was early at her 
om demurely awaiting the opportunity to assist 

iss Harper. Miss Harper with keen satisfac- 
tion noted her manner of expectancy. 

**IT am needed in the office,’’ she said. ‘*While 
I am gone will you please distribute these papers, 
Greta?’ Greta attended to the distribution. 
In ‘addition to the paper she placed a tissue paper 
upon each desk, together with a tiny fragment of 
gum. 

**Do like this,’ she directed eagerly. *‘Just 
chew the gum, stick it to the thread and snap it 
at the ceiling. 
noon.”’ 

Miss Harper congratulated herself upon the 
wholesome atmosphere of the school throughout 
the morning session. Evidently the professor’s 
plan was excellent. She would certainly enlist 
Greta’s cooperation whenever possible. She bent 
her head to mark the papers she had received dur- 
ing the morning quiz, and then— 

Well, it all worked out so quietly and smoothly 
that Greta could not keep from clapping her little 
hands in an ecstacy of delight. Miss Harper 
glanced up quickly. Every eye in the room was 
gazing upward. Her own involuntarily followed 
suit. She shuddered as she beheld innumerable 
dolls and dogs and cats of tissue paper dangling 
from the ceiling by an invisible black silk thread. 
The thread was anchored to the ceiling by moor- 
ings of gum. 

**Greta!’ exclaimed Miss Harper unconsciously 
with a world of reproach in her povided eyes. 

**Yessum,”’ responded Greta demurely, as she 
carefully arranged her books within her desk. 
The wre wondered vaguely what was to be done 
about the prank. Miss Harper was in a quandary 
over the same question. 

Some time afterward during an exercise in music 
Miss Harper observed that Greta’s attention was 
being bestowed upon some writing and that she 
was oblivious to the musical director and his di- 
rections. “‘Let’s hear you sing that measure, 
Greta,’’ remarked the teacher innocently after a 
number of the pupils had attempted a few diffi- 
cult notes. Greta glanced up in surprise. 

‘1 ?”? she queried in astonishment. **Why, Miss 
Harper, I can’t sing!” 

At this juncture the musical director recollected 
that he had heard.her sing on previous occasions 
and he insisted that she render the passage. Greta 

rew stubborn and stoutly maintained her musical 
inability. The incident ended when Miss Harper 
requested that Greta remain after school in order 
that her voice might be tested. Greta glanced de- 
fiantly at Miss shia when the two were alone 
together. Miss Harper explained that as soon as 
she sang the measure she had refused to render 
earlier in the afternoon she might go home. 
Greta’s eyes flashed their indignation and she 
retorted angrily: 

**Then I'll never go home, never, never!”” 

Miss Harper copied outlines of work upon the 
blackboard. The humor of the situation appealed 
to Greta at length and she tittered. Miss 
turned toward her haughtily. 


arper 


**Are you ready to sing, now? she asked with 
asperity. . 
*Yessum,”’ said Greta. Then without further 


But let’s not do it until towards - 


a splendid young woman!”’ | 
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warning she threw her whole heart into rendering 
a gigantic volume of discordant sound in a shrill, 
rasping voice. Miss Harper started in amaze- 
ment. But she quickly regained her composure, 
exclaiming: **Greta!’’ Then she added icily: ‘*! 
want you to sing that again!” 

Greta thundered forth the notes in a hearty bass 
rumble without the slightest regard to time. Miss 
Harper hastily left the room. Greta saw her 
cross the hall te Professor Brown’s office. With- 
out further meditation, the girl arose from her 
seat and skurried into an empty closet behind her 
teacher’s desk. There she crouched down in a 
flurry of nervous excitement. She laughed aloud 
as she remembered her singing. Then she heard 
the opening of a door and her teacher's voice. 
She crammed her handkerchief into her mouth to 
conceal her merriment. The professor and Miss 
Harper entered the room. 

**She’s gone!”” gasped Miss Harper. 
limply into the chair behind her desk. 

The professor talked with the teacher quietly 
and firmly. ‘*There’s only one thing to be done” 
he concluded. **The girl is perfectly incorrigi- 
ble. Without her you would have had no trou- 
ble whatever this semester. You can’t afford 
to devote your attention to her when you have 
forty-nine others in your grade. So, for your 
own sake and the benefit of all the others, don’t 
permit her to return to scheol again. I'll take 
the matter up with the school board, and—”’ 

Greta gasped. She forgot to pay further heed 
to the professor’s words. When she was calm 
enough to listen again she heard Miss Harper 
pleading for her. 

**You must not do that,’” she argued. ‘*You 
must not do that, Professor Brown. Greta’s so 
young. And she’s a dear, sweet girl besides. 
It’s only that we don’t understand one another, 
that’s all. She’s mischievous and mettlesome—but 
not bad. I think of all my girls and boys here, 
I love her best. I—”’ 

The professor stared at her incredulously and 
stalked impatiently from the room. A tear 
trickled slowly down Miss Harper’s cheek. She 
clasped and unclasped her fingers nervously. At 
length she gave a long, choking sob and dropped 
her head down upon her desk. A look of wo- 
manly tenderness supplanted the dancing nierri 
ment in Greta’s eyes. A certain dignity of bear- 
ing came upon her and she stepped forth from her 
retreat and quietly advanced to Miss Harper’s 
side. She noted the occasional silvery strands in 


She sank 


the dark hair upon the bowed head. She gently + 
touched the older woman’s shoulder witha linger- # 


ing caress. 

**I didn’t know you felt that way about me,”’ 
she confessed humbly. ** And I’m not bad, really 
I’m not. I can sing, too—better than anybody 
else in this room.”’ ; 

And before Miss Harper recovered from her+ 
surprise, a voice of exquisite sweetness rang oul. 
in the notes of the measure of controversy. Miss 
Harper, with head still bowed, slipped her arm 
about Greta’s slender figure and for a time neither 
spoke. Then Greta disengaged herself from the 
other’s encircling arm. She quietly left the room. 


In a short time Miss Harper heard Greta’s rich 


young voice in a snatch of melody over in the 
professor’s office. Then the teacher heard the two 
engaged in low conversation. Afterward the gir! 
took her departure. Miss Harper sat at her desk 
with a glad, new light upon her face when Pro- 
fessor Brown paused at the threshold. 

**You’re right, ’* he confessed simply. **Greta’s 





Education, in its widest sense, comprehends 
all the influences which operate on the human 
being, stimulating his faculties to action, form- 
ing his habits, moulding his character, and 
making him what he is.—Joseph Payne. 
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many readers, one more school year will 

have been completed, or practically so. 
Such a busy time the last few weeks always prove 
to be! Reviews and examinations, promotions 
and conferences, inventories and reports—then the 
tinal Closing Day, the busiest of all, with its pro- 
gram and visitors, and the hundred and one other 
things incident to all *‘last days.”’ 

When all is over, what more natural thing for 
a conscientious teacher to do than indulge in a 
retrospect of the year just gone. How different 
it all begins to look, now that it is past history. 
Mistakes and failures rise like spectres to haunt 
her. She wonders why she did this or left that 
undone. There are so many places where she 
might have been more helpful, and now she sees 
clearly that she let unimportant matters stand in 
the way of what she for the first time realizes were 
the vital ones. 

Why did she not learn before today the severe 
handicaps under which James Holt has worked 
all the year, carrying papers night and morning 
in order to help support the family, while she has 
blamed him for not studying more at home? 
Had she ever encouraged confidences from James ? 
Why did she not realize until the time of parting, 
that shy. little Janie Brooks had been her silent 
adorer all the year, while she had given the child 
scarcely any attention beyond that demanded by 
lier school-work ? Of course she was plain, and 
dressed queerly, but what of that—now? She 
was starving for a little personal attention. She 
has so little sunshine in her home life, with a 
drunken father and a shiftless mother. Then 
she thinks with a pang of all that she had in- 
tended to do for this one and that one. Katie 
Briggs might have passed had she received = a 
bit of extra help and encouragement; and the sad 
little face rises up, until her own tears blind 
her. ; 

She had begun with high ideals and resolutions, 
and in many cases she did try to do something— 
with what result? Ingratitude from the children, 
no appreciation from the parents. When she 
attempted to instill into Willie James enough 


WY ines this issue reaches the hands of its 


them when you wish to. 
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pride to make him wash his face and hands before 
coming to school she had received a note from his 
mother requesting her to ** mind her own business. ”’ 

When Mrs. Hills had accused her of discrimi- 
nating against Arthur, how hard she had tried to 
convince the womun of her interest in the boy, 
and of her desire to help him overcome his faults. 
Just as she had begun to feel that he was really 
gaining in self-control, and she was feeling so 
happy over the result, Mrs. Hills had, for some 
unknown cause, become angered, called at the 
school and telling her before the child that she 
couldn’t *‘fool’’ her again with that ‘smooth 
tongue,’? she knew now how Arthur had been 
mistreated, would neither explain nor listen to 
reason. Arthur had been from that time on 
almost unmanageable. How could he help it 
with such encouragement? Could she have we 
more for him in spite of his mother? 

There had been many such blows. O, well— 
what is the use of vain regrets? ‘Teaching school 
is thankless business, and a teacher’s efforts are 
never appreciated. All this talk about its being 
noble work is cant. People won’t let you help 
j One had better resign 
and do some work which will bring better returns. 

Ah, my dear conscientious teacher, what is the 
meaning of all this? It is safe to say, first of all, 
that you are tired, and when one reaches that 
point, it is not uncommon that he look at things 
through blue glasses. We all make mistakes and 
meet failures. What of it? They may mean 
ignominious defeat, or they may be the fore- 
runner of victory. Many times our own view is 
too near for us to distinguish between failure and 
success. A retrospect is not a bad thing. <A 
recognition of mistakes sometimes keeps us from 
making the same ones again. It is good for us to 
realize our limitations, to know wherein we have 
failed, for surely we will at least attempt to live 
up to knowledge thus gained. But it is bad— 
very bad indeed, to sit down and grieve over what 
is past and gone. 





Better by far, after discovering our errors, to 
candidly admit them to ourselves, and set to work 
to discover their cause if possible, in order to 


correct them next year. If the catise cannot be 
found, there is no excuse for brooding over what 
cannot be helped; no call for one to be miserable. 
Dismiss it all, and take a different view. 

In the retrospect try to include some of the suc- 
cesses of the year, some of the goud done. , Were 
there no victories? What of Walter Burt and 
the great strides he made in self-control with your 
constant aid? Read again the little note from 
Mrs. Winters thanking you for helping Philip 
over those hard places after his absence. And 
how the boy himself felt about it, you discovered 
in his attitude toward you, and the shy words of 
thanks he uttered when he found himself alone 
with you. There are some grateful children and 
a <aregh parents. 

hink of the kindly words of commendation 
from your principal yesterday, and the approving 
smile of the superintendent the last time he visited 

ou. 

. A busy mother is reported in a recent magazine 
article as keeping a book of “things accom- 
plished.”’ In this she set down a note of anything 
which she had done especially well. Any small 
victory gained or hard piece of work completed 
was chronicled. Then when a blue day came, 
instead of giving way to her feelings of discour- 
agement, she took out her little book and read of 
her victories. What a splendid idea for a teacher! 
Every one should have her book of ‘*things ac- 
complished”’ to carry her through any threatened 
storm of dejection. It would make her better 
able to stand the ‘‘ups and downs’? that come 
daily and hourly to every teacher. So it is better 
to carry over into another year only the successes 
of the past. Good resolutions, not too many, we 
may keep, pleasurable memories of all kinds, and 
a faith that all will be well, in spite of small dis- 
couragements. ‘The essential thing is to keep a 
broader outlook that the unimportant may not be 
mistaken for the vital. With this thought firmly 
fixed in the 7-3, we may look forward to the 
coming year .. che best we have yet experienced. 


School is not a preparation for life; school is life-—William Morris 


> 


VELYN CHESTER stood before the quaint 
E dormer window of her little room, listlessly 
watching the cold rain drizzling from the 
dull sky. The. scene which she contemplated 
seemed all out-of-sorts and inconsistent: The old 
earth’s dress of fresh, early spring-time verdure 
seemed an inappropriate attire for a chilly, dark 
day. The budding flowers along the garden-way 
looked like timid children lost in a storm, and the 
slender orchard boughs shivered in the wind, 


shedding a rain of pink and white blossoms upon 


the ground. However, the scene corresponded 
exactly to Evelyn’s mood. Last night a fire.in 
the neighborhood had caused her to retire much 
later than was her custom. A sudden change in 
the weather had thwarted several of her plans for 
the day and brought her many petty disappoint- 
ments, and she felt all out-of-sorts, and ill- 


* natured. Miss Chester was decidedly given to 


moods, and this was one of her bad days. 

**O, here comes Cousin Clara driving through 
the gate. Likely as not she wants me to go some- 
where with her, but I shan’t go, for I don’t feel 
like it. She’s always so tiresomely pleasant, and 
expects everybody else to smile and be agreeable 
whether or not they feel like it. It’s funny that 
she never has any moods. She’s always the same. 
‘There,—she’s caught sight of me, and is waving 
tome. Ill have to run down and see what she 
wants” said Evelyn petulantly as she left the 
window. 

*T haven’t long to stay, Evie, my dear,”’ Mrs. 
Cla:k announced as she entered the hall, **for I’m 


By Medicus Ransom 


going to see some new neighbors this morning, 
and [ want you to go with me, please. ‘They’re 
the people who’ve moved into the Brown cottage, 
you know. ‘The mother and two of her children 
are ill, and, as they are strangers here, they must 
be lonely and in need of company. I have the 
curtains on the phaeton, so that we won’t get wet.” 

**O, Cousin Ciara, to think of going to see 
anyone on a day like this! I’m not in the mood 
for visiting, and especially for meeting strangers, ”’ 
Evelyn replied as she lead the way into the bright, 
cozy sitting-room. 

**Well, my dear, it isn’t a very fine day for 
going about, but when we are really needed we 
can’t always wait on our moods. There’s a young 
girl in the family near your own age, and I was 
anxious that you go with me and cheer the poor 
dear up a bit. She looks very sad and lonely for 
one of her years, and she needs bright, congenial 
companionship’’ Mrs. Clark stad. 

**T don’t believe you ever have any moods, 
Cousin Clara’’ said Evelyn, thoughtfully contem- 
plating her cheery kinswoman, **You’re always 
the same. I’m in a dreadful mood to-day.”’ 

**All of us have our moods, Evie’’ Mrs, Clark 
replied, after a silence of a few moments. ‘“‘If I 
appear always the same, it isn’t because I don’t 
have moods, but it’s because I’ve tried to over- 
come those moods, and not ullow them to over- 
come me. Fickle, inconsistent human nature is 


prene to varying tempers, and it requires a great 


An Un-Dimmed Jewel 


amount of will-power to overcome them. Some- 
one has said that the greatest mastery man can 
accomplish is mastery over self. ‘The more we 
give way to our moods the weaker we become. A 
person who is mastered by moods can‘ not be 
depended upon, for we never know how we find 
such an one. O, what a hard lesson that was for 
me to learn. I used to give way to moods most 
readily.” 

**O, Cousin Clara, I can scarcely believe that 
you were ever otherwise than sweet, and cheery 
and wiiling to help everyone,” said Evelyn sur- 
prisedly—** but, come, let’s not talk about moods 
any more. They’re such dull, unpleasant things 
to discuss. May I ask where you got that beau- 
tiful little golden heart with the soltiare diamond 
in the centre? I’ve always wanted to know’’ the 
young lady added, looking more closely at the 
pretty ornament which her cousin wore. 

**O, do you think my little golden heart pretty ? 
It is very dear to me because it was giv2n me by 
a beloved friend, and I always wear it i- memory 
of her,’’ Mrs. Clark observed smiling >. 

**Tell me about it. How long have you had 
it? Evelyn asked interesiedly. 

**O, many, many years. I was about the’ age 
you are now when it was given me, Mrs. Clark 
replied. ‘‘But in order to tell you, about it, I 
must revert to the unpleasant subject of moods. 
It was Miss Sue Gray, my teacher at the old 
academy, who first pointed out to me the evil in 
giving way to moods. ‘Clara, my dear,’ she used 


(Continued on page 39) 
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How a Story- Telling League was Formed 


HANGE the words of the great writer to say : 
‘*We’re made so that we love 
First when we hear them spoken, stories we 
Perhaps a hundred times have passed nor cared 
to read.’’ 

This might explain the attitude of the educa- 
tional world today toward the marvelous power 
of the story. But this is no new thing, for in all 
ages, and by all peoples, has it been recognized. 

How the early people lived, how their beliefs 
and institutions developed, are revealed in the 
myths and legends transmitted to eager audiences 
by the bards, the minstrels, the wandering trouba- 
dours. In the icy northern lands the stalwart 
chief reciting the deeds of brave heroes aroused 
to greater acts of prowess, his warrior band who 
clashed their shields and shouted with approval. 
The mother of today in answer to the pleadings 
of her child tells the story of Cinderella, Does 
she know that she is only following the ‘example 
set ages ago, of the Egyptian nurse recounting to 
her charge. the uni- 
versal truth of the 
Dawn and Sun? 

The culture power 
of this great literary 
imheritance is recoy- 
nized by society in 
all its institutions. 
So in the evurse of 
study, of every school 
for every. grade, the 
value.of story-telling 
is emphasized, The 
modern educator has 
turned to. wise use 
this element that 
nourished the infan- 
cy of the race by 
recognizing that this 
same element will af- 
ford the best food for 
the children of to- 
day. Everywhere 
the teachers are seek- 
ing«material to sat- 
isfy. the demand. 
What shall be told? 
When? How? Are 
questions asked on 
every hand. 

Recognizing — the 
needs and desires of 
the educational world 
the Ohio State Normal College of Miami Uni- 
versity.in the summer term of 1907 invited Mr. 
Richard Wyche, the president of the National 
Story-Telling League, to come to Oxford and 
acquaint the students more fully with this form 

‘of culture. Daily there collected in historic Bis- 
hop Chapel an interested audience to hear him. 
Sometimes he recounted the valorous deeds of 
Beowulf or Siegfried or of King Arthur and 
his Court; sometimes he recited in his inimit- 
able way the folk-lore of Uncle Remus. In ac- 
cordance with his suggestion there gathered at the 
twilight hour under the old elm tree east of Brice 
Hall, a group of students to listen to stories and 
to tell them. Nature and history had conspired 
to make the place itself seem pectin fitting for 
such an assembly, A beautiful scene of peaceful 
fertile valleys and wooded hills spread itself before 
the eye. Overhead the birds sang their sweetest 
as they flitted from branch to branch. The curi- 
otis squirrel paused to chatter his surprise at this 
inyasion of his territory. The magnificent tree 
was the one that, generations ago, grew a slender 
sapling under the corner of the little two-room log 
house that served alike for residence of the teacher 
and for school. This builidng was erected _be- 
cause .of the act of the Legislature of 1809 creat- 
ing the body-pvolitic known as the President and 
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Trustees of Miami University, in accordance with 
the ordinance of Congress in 1785 reserving a 
portion of land for school purposes in the western 
territory. Almost joining branches with the elm 
tree stands a great maple planted by McGuffey, 
the author of the well known readers. In an open 
space near by, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, a brave pioneer, Rev. Moses Crume, had 
found an encampment of Indians, Gathering 
them around him, he had related to them the old, 
old story of the promise of eternal life. With the 
inspiration of such historic associations, does not 
this place seem peculiarly adapted for the spread- 
ing of such movements as shall educate the nation ? 

Greater interest was roused in the summer term 
of 1908 by: the splendid talks of Miss Maud Sum- 
mers to the teachers in her classes on the possi - 
bilities of a properly arranged series of stories to 
be told to the different grades of children and to 
be expressed by them through dramatization. In 
the conference hours that followed, many in- 





A GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE STORY-TELLING LEAGUE 


uiries were made for lists of stories, for direc- 
tions how to tell them. Students confessed their 
lack of training, their inability to secure material ; 
their need of libraries, no resources being in their 
schools except the text-books used by the children. 
Many persons were invited to aid in these con- 
ferences and valuable suggestions were given as 
to means of building up !ibraries, of arousing 
neighborhood interest. A series of stories was 
amet based on the dominant interests of chil- 

ren in their various stages of growth: curiosity, 
imitation, love of possession, self-importance, ad- 
venture, desire for power, community interest, etc. 
Most interesting discussions arose as to what stories 
were the type ones that would pave the way for 
higher order of development. 

Following logically came the desire to put these 
newly acquired notions into practice. So one sum- 
mer evening, a company of student teachers or- 
ganized themselves into the StoryTelling League 
of the Ohio State Normal College of Miami Uni- 
versity. The organization was a very simple one, 
about the only requirement being that each mem- 
ber on his return baer should gather together a 
similar company, even if it consist of only two or 
three persons, with the aim of entering into the 
kingdom of literature and possessing the power to 
bequeath it to others. 


One hundred and fifty-six members enrollec 
that evening. Every Wednesday at twilight the 
League met. Valuable assistance was given by 
Miss Cone of the Music Department, in the songs 
sung by her students. ‘The program was a varied 
one. Myths, legends, bits of folk-lore, poeus, 
ghost stories, were enjoyed. One evening some 
of the older citizens gave actual experiences of 
pioneer days; a war hero recounted the deeds of 
’63; a minister who had gone down in ships told 
thrilling tales of the sea: a dear old lady with the 
genuine Scotch accent, stirred the emotions of all 
as the printed page could not with the pathos of 
some of the incidents of the Bonnie Brier Bush. 

The summer of 1909 brought many new mem- 
bers to the League. At the close of the term the 
children of the practice department of the Normal 
College gave a play festival. It is needless to say 
that this feature attracted and delighted a large 
audience, for it revealed possibilities of impression 
and expression in rhythm movements and drama- 

tization, as the chil- 
dren acted out the 
movements of nature 
and song, the simple 
rhymes, the folk- 
lore of **Three Billy 
Goats Gruff,’’ the 
May-pole dance of 
the English festival, 
and the ** Making of 
’ the First Flag.’’ One 
Sunday just before 
the closing days, 
after an inspiring 
sermon by President 
Benton, the League 
gathered for an after 
service under the 
great trees. In the 
simple direct lang- 
uage of the script- 
ures the *‘ Healing 
of Naaman” was 
told. With the sing- 
ing of the birds, the 
strings of a violin, 
wonderfully well 
played, gave forth 
the message of the 
musician. The leg- 
end *‘In the Desert 
of Waiting”’ brought 
home to each one in 
the audience that he is the alchemist of his own 
fortune. After the story of ‘*The Syrian Guest,”’ 
with its marvelous word pictures of the Orient. 
those assembled recited ‘*The Lord is My Shep- 
herd’”’ and went quietly away feeling it had been 
good to be there. 

What has been the results? From far-off Wash- 
ington State in the west, from a New England 
College have come echoes. 

‘*Away down the river 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore.”’ 

From the gathering under the ‘*Old Elm’’ have 
gone forth teachers filled with desire to bring to 
their pupils some of the vision of the enchanted 
land that had been given to them in the summers 
of 1907, 1908 or 1909. Ina school largely at- 
tended by foreigners one teacher reported that the 
pupils felt that a great discovery had been made 
when they found in books the stories they had so 
enjoyed hearing her tell. Requests were made 
continually to read from these bouks, From the 


South a teacher writes that one morning she came 
upon her janitor, age forty-five, completely ab- 
sorbed in a volume of Reynard the Fox, a book 
used by her Second Reader pupils. ‘The surrender 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Primary Aspect of Manual Training 


IN ITS BEARING UPON THE SOCIAL AIM OF EDUCATION A a8 


66 HE introduction of every method that 
T appeals to the child’s active powers, to 
his capacities in construction, production, 
and creatiun, marks an opportunity to shift the 
centre of ethical gravity from an absorption which 
is selfish to a service which is social. Manual 
‘fraining is more than manual; it is more than 
intellectual; in the hands of any good teacher it 
lends itself easily, and almost as a matter of 
course, to development of social habits.’’—Dewey. 
As I study the subjects—Manual ‘Training and 
Domestic Science—as they now obtain in most of 
the Primary schools, it seems to me that however 
much they have accomplished, and they have done 
much, it is but the smallest beginning as com- 
pared to the use that may be made of them as a 
department of public instruction. 

Let us imagine for a moment, though it be a 
vain thing, that all children of the Primary school 
are normal; and then inquire what the depart- 
iment in most school systems are doing for them. 
An hour and a half per week, sixty hours, or six 
days of ten hours each per year; in three years, 
eighteen days. Now contrast this with what is 
required of an apprentice of the most insignificant 
sort, and we find the ratio about as one to fifty. 
Now the apprentice who has served three years is 
considered but a beginner in any of the arts and 
crafts, then what must we conclude regarding one 
that has had but one-fiftieth part of such training; 
or. putting it in another light, would this training 
as now given in this department—count for any- 
thing to one who is to follow it with an appren- 
ticeship? Is this question not apropos and also 
significant when we consider that more than ninety 
per cent of our pupils will, yes must, gain a livell- 
hood with their hands? 

Now we know that not more than fifty per cent 
of pupils entering the sixth grade, where Manual 
‘Training usually begins, stay to finish the eighth 
year, but in the meanwhile have gone out into the 
world and its activities. So much less of an en- 
dowment have they as a foundation on which to 
build fer success. So our painting of the subjcet 
as above was in Utopian colors, for when we con- 
sider it in its true light and from the standpoint 
that but about thirty-three per cent are normal, 
and that about twenty per cent are from one to 
four years behind the normal, then do we see that 
our teaching of these subjects at best has been 
from the theoretical standpoint, losing sight 
almost entirely of the boy and girl as individuals. 
Again, if it is good for a boy or girl of the sixth 
year to have this training, would it not be equally 
well or better for children of the same age in any 
of the lower grades to have it? ‘This work stim- 
ulates mental attainment rather than the reverse, 
and therefore, would be more helpful to the back- 
ward than the normal child. Let us see what this 
would mean when applied to a particular case—a 
large city school—but with sufficient latitude 
allowed to include all. 

In grade five, twenty-nine were normal age, 
eighteen 11, twelve 12, and seven 13; in grade 
four, thirty-five were normal, twenty-three 10, 
twenty-four 11, seven 12, and one 13; in grade 
three, forty-one were normal, twenty-nine 9, 
twenty-one 10, thirteen 11, three 12, two 15, and 
one 14; in grade two, twenty-four were normal, 
thirteen 8, twelve 9, five 10, three 11, and one 12. 
Looking over the figures, we find that of 450 
pupils in grades two to five inclusive, ninety, or 
twenty per cent of them, were eleven years old or 
nore. Our theory says that at eleven years of 
age manual work should begin, but it makes 
absolutely no provision for this twenty per cent to 
which manual work would undoubtedly add much 
that would stimulate the mental side, thus giving 
a cultural value that must reflect for good on 
society, ‘however soon they may become a part of it. 

Again, if this work is to have a utilitarian 
value, and surely that must be the largest element 
considered with most, pupils must have it often 
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enough to develop mechanical, or more properly, 
manual habits; for all proficiency in manual art 
comes as a result of habit properly directed. So 
it seems to me that the only question for us to 
answer in this connection is, will an hour or an 
hour and a half per week of doing along any line 
of manual work develop a habit in that line? 
We think not. Then does this not suggest force- 
fully that our present plan is of little or no effect 
ultimately, except to such as continue with it in 
and through the High School, and is this not 
making a sacrifice of the ninety-five, for the sake 
of the five? For an hundred years we have been 
trying to make the child fit the system, rather 
than trying to make the system fit the child, and 
to the extent that we have failed to do it, society 
in its sum total has been impoverished. 

So far I have only diagnosed the case; but as 
the diagnosis was made from history and statistics, 
it must be true in a very large measure. As for 
the prescription which I now offer, I am rot so 
sure, as only time can determine that in any meas- 
ure. The work should begin regularly in the 
fourth grade with not fewer than three half-hour 
a per week, and after the fourth year an 

our a day. Why not? It is considered essen- 
tial now to have a lesson practically every day in 
the High school, which at most reaches but the 
favored few, then why in the name of all that is 
democratic, may we not have it every day in the 
Primary school that reaches the masses? Ill go 
a step further and say that every school shop 
should be open and under proper supervision every 
morning through the vacation, and let this time be 
given over largely to catering to the child’s indi- 
viduality, in order that he or she may evolve him- 
self or herself, as not sufficient opportunity can 
be given of this sort where certain daily prescrip- 
tions must be followed out in order that the 
scheme may have a sequence toward a definite 
purpose higher up: but upon this point let me 
quote Dewey: ‘*Who can reckon up the loss of 
moral power that arises from the constant im- 
pression that nothing is worth doing in itself, but 
only as a preparation for something else.’” And 
this leads me to say in this connection, that the 
time is near at hand when what is done in the 
Primary school, will te done with an eye single 
to the needs of the individuals therein as para- 
mount, with little thought of the consternation it 
may cause anywhere else. 

The demands of the factory communities are 
looking in vain for manual skill so necessary to 
factory efficiency, and by the time the boy or girl 
has gained this efhciency through present practices 
of apprenticeship, he or she has become a mere 
automaton, still possessing life, perhaps, but as 
unthinking as a guidepost; a part of the social 
whole but with little or no effectiveness. 

In my judgment, the highest compliment that 
will ever be paid to the educational institutions 
of a nation will not be something said of her 
Universities, neither of her Secondary schools, as 
important as each is; but it must and will be 
something said of her Primary schools. Why? 
Because they have to do with shaping the destinies 
of at least ninety-five per cent ether citizenship, 
therefore they must and do, more than all other in- 
stitutions—possibly excepting the church—reflect 
the nation’s character, and her society’s practices. 

A special phase: Years ago when on the farm 
it was our custom in the fall of the year to make 
apple- butter, and in the making it usually fell to 
my lot to boil down the cider. In this boiling 
process the impurities gyrated to the surface and 
were cast aside. It strikes me today, that the 
schools, by their methods of instruction or lack 
of it, and their methods of promotion are doing a 
similar thing, except that they can not destroy 
the by-product that they skim off as I did that of 


the cider, but it goes out to become a part of the 
great social fabric we call society, 

I am speaking of those boys and girls who have 
come up through great tribulations; who have 
had more of the bitter experiences of life at ten 
years of age than the average teacher has had in 
a lifetime; who, many of them, were conceived 
in wickedness and sin; who have never. known 
other than to be poorly fed, scantily ‘clothed, 
with temporal surroundings. that have never 
added more than despair to their already ema- 
ciated spirits. The schools thus far have done 
little more for them than to blunt: their already 
obtuse sensibilities, humble their pride, and im- 
pair their self respect—provided they have any— 
all because the schools have not adjusted them- 
selves to a condition that has ever been, and ever 
will be present with us. Ultimately, they go in 
no small measure to furnish recruits for alms- 


- houses, reformatories, jails, etc. 


Am I dreaming do you say? Not at this time. 
Never more alive and awake to a situation which, 
when seriously considered, is little short of appall- 
ing. ‘l'hey are in my school, probably in yours; 
and fortunate is the school or community that is 
free from them. . We get rid of them by a sort of 
elimination by comparison; that is, we eliminate 
the others away from them, and sooner or later, 
that last vital spark—pride—asserts itself, and 
they go forever to mingle with the elements of 
society, and are, as a rule, a menace to it ever 
after. The cry on every hand today is, that the 
schools must build for character, in order that 
society may be strengthened and elevated, with 
which we all agree, but we seem not to have ap- 
preciated the fact as yet that society can not 
eliminate so easily that which the schools have, 
through their lack of adjustment, cast upon her. 

Where in our schools shall we look for them? 
Most are found in the lower grades of the Primary 
schools. Have you that are in charge of such 
schools ever looked over the situation bearing 
upon this subject? You will find it an interest- 
ing if nota profitable study. Last year, through 
the first grades of a large city school were twenty- 
two children who were from two to seven years 
behind their grade, a number of which were of 
the class mentioned. As they were from two to 
seven years behind their grade, other things being 
equal, they were from two to seven years nearer 
forming a part of the social fabric than they 
should. Some have gone already, the most will 
go soon, and all with little or nothing as an en- 
dowment from the school that wil! ever be of any 
help to them in the struggle for existence, for 
that is just what it is to be. With such equip- 
ment, or rather want of equipment, not what part 
will they play in the great drama--should I say 
tragedy ?—of life, but what part can they play? 
It seems to me that just here is one of the most 
sacred fields in which Manual Training could 
possibly serve; for if such do not get bread with 

onest sweat, society will be called upon to see’ 
that they do not get it by elusory methods. 
Manual experience would open up to these one 
more avenue to their ae and so increase a 
hundred-fold their source for happiness and 
effectiveness, for there is no greater joy than the 
ability to do things right after it becomes a habit, 
to say nothing of what it would bring to them in 
facility and ability for usefulness to society. As 
it is, they generally leave the schools soured and 
disconsolate, only thinking—if thinking at all— 
how they may get even with a cruel world that 
has offered the shadow rather than the substance ; 
and the "getting even’ process is just where society’s 
problems begin. But it is a problem as old as 
civilization, and so far, its only solution has been 
in the establishment of penal and charitable in- 
stitutions, expensive luxuries, to say nothing of 
the spread of immorality and vice and all other 
forms of non-social practices that must be com- 
batted with. 
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Community Work 
OMMUNITY or co-operative work, in which 
C all the children of a class shall have a part 
in producing the whole, is now a valuable 
and recognized part of the handwork or manual 
arts in the elementary school from the kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. Each class 
should have its own problem during each school 
year, and as fur as possible the children should 
have a voice in deciding what this problem should 
be. 

In the kindergarten and first grades, the child’s 
interests seem to center around the home, as these 
young children know very little about anything 
else, therefore the playhouse—the real 
big playhouse in which the children 
may actually live and may act out the 
experiences of the big home people, 
whom they love to imitate, father, 
mother, sister, or those who people 
their own home—is a suitable motive 
for the community work. ‘These houses 
may be designed and made by the boys 
of the intermediate and grammar 
grades and furnished by the little 
folks in the kindergarten and primary 
grade; where the classes are small it 
might be constructed by the children, 
while the teacher as master carpenter 
directed the work. The latter is by 
far the better plan. Results will be 





is needed for this house. There are six frames in 
all—the back, small front piece, two sides and 
two for the roof. The frames were made by 
nailing two lath together with brads just long 
enough to hold. These were slipped so the end 
of one extended about two inches, or the width of 
the lath, beyond the other, thus forming a joint. 

The Asien planned, measured, and directed 
the work, and the children sawed and hammered. 
The corners of the frames were kept square and 
the cross pieces of lath were nailed on to make 
them firm. The children brought old sheets from 


home and tacked them on one side and the other 
side was covered with red cambric. The windows 





and making a simple design at the same: time. 
The furniture consisted of tables and chairs made 
of spools, boxes and pieces of wood brought from 
home by the children. The teacher planned and 
directed the making of the furniture; but the 
children sawed the wood, bored the holes, glued 
the spools and put the nails in, and when all was 
completed they brought paint from home, and, 
clad in overalls and aprons, painted the stove 
black and other articles according to the color 
scheme chosen for the room when: planning the 
house. The furniture was made strong by brass 
curtain rods run through the spools. A stove 
pipe was made with newspzpers covered with flour 
paste and wound around stiff “os or 

cardboard pasted in cylindrical forms 
and covered with black paper. 
The children indiistel large dishes 
for the dining room, and in one school 
where they chose blue for the decorative 
scheme the dishes were ornamented 
with some simple design in the Delft 
blue. Table cloths, napkins and towels 
were hemmed with big stitches. The 
rugs were woven in sizes about nine 
inches by twelve inches, by a group 
of children and these were sewed 
together to make the rug large enough 
to suit the room for which it was de- 
signed. These rugs were woven of rags 
or strips of cloth, cut or torn about 





crude—as they should be—but the in- 

terest is better and the educational re- 

sults, the development of the children, much more 
satisfactory. 

Iilustration 1 shows the playhouse as one big 
room with a few simple furnishings. This house 
was made in a small kindergarten where there 
were about forty children. The house was made 
of lightweight poster-board, the framework of 
lath. ‘The latter was made by two older boys in 
the school, the teachers directing the work. “The 
children brought old sheets from home, and tacked 
them on the inside and tacked red cambric on the 
outside. ‘The children then pasted newspaper 
strips on the cambric to represent bricks, The 
materials needed are: two bundles of lath, twelve 
sheets of lightweight poster-board thirty inches by 
forty inches, three-fourths inch shingle nails— 
about five cents worth, eight one-inch nails, two 
hinges and screws for the same, one door, button 
and screw, two buttonhole twist spools for the door 
knob with a screw, old sheets, newspaper strips, 
brown wrapping paper for roofs. 

Illustration 2 shows a playhouse made by the 
first grade children. ‘They made three rooms, 

living room, dining room and kitchen. 100 lath 





NUMBER 3 


were made by building two frames for each one 
and nailing them together, one on the inside and 
one on the outside, cutting out the muslin in be- 
tween. When the frames were completed the 
teachers screwed them together and placed the 
roof on it. The mantel was made of empty chalk 
boxes covered with wall paper. In some of the 
houses these mantels were made of clay, each child 
making a brick. The frieze was made on a sep- 
arate frame and of toys cut out, colored and 
pasted on the muslin by the children. In some of 
the schools the frieze was made on big sheets of 
waJl paper, using border designs of children in 
costume representing different kinds of people, as 
the Puritans, the little Dutch children. Chalk 
crayons, charcoal and water colors were used for 
mediums. In one of the schools the children 
made a border of animals representing a circus 
parade, 

The curtains were made of cheese cloth. The 
teacher basted the hems in and marked dots about 
an inch apart, and the children sewed them with 
worsted along the dots, thus fastening the hem 





an inch and a half wide. Some of the 

strips, when cut on the bias, made 
very pretty, fluffy rugs. The linoleum for the 
kitchen, made of plain oilcloth, had the color 
put on in squares with common furniture paint 
or easy dyes, easily handled by young children. 
All the furnishings were crude, but the best the 
children could do. The color scheme was suggested 
by the teacher and the children were encouraged 
to carry this out with reference to the light, use 
and purpose of the room. This was very much 
emphasized so that the children would learn to 
observe this in their own homes. ‘lhe teacher 
also suggested that the pictures on the walls, in 
their crude cardboard or wooder. frames, must.also 
reflect this harmony of color. 

The clock and telephone also had an important 
place in this real house, and the children learned 
how to tell time and how to use the telephone 
through actual experience. The springtime sug- 
gested the making of the fence, windmill, swing, 
rake and lawn mower. The cat, dog and horse, 
as the children’s favorite animals, were also made. 
The cat and dog were modeled in clay, but the 
horse had old iron fence rods run through the 
spools that formed its legs, Fence and gate made 
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of big spools made an important addition to the 
house. ‘These were stained according to the color 
scheme of the house. The fence was made in sec- 
tions so that it could be moved at will. During 
the winter season, the roofs were covered with 
sheets of cotton batting to represent snow, but 
when the real snow melted in the spring, the ehil- 
dren cut and pasted shingles for the roof. They 
also made paper flowers and vegetable gardens and 
outlined the paths on the floor with stones gath- 
ered on the play ground. In pleasant weather, 
the fence, house and furniture could be carried 
out of doors and used on the playgrounds. This 
real kitchen in the big playhouse might be used 
to teach the little first grade children some sim- 
ple cooking. They might cook cereals, some veg- 
etables on small oil stoves and make and serve 
Jemonade, or make butter and ice cream. 

Nothing in the school life of very young chil- 
dren interests them so much as this work in the 
playhouse, as it represents nearly all of the home 
occupations and activities of the people whom the 
children love best and are always imitating. 

In the first three: grades where Eskimo and 
Indian life are studied tine opportunities for com- 
munity life may be illustrated. Illustration 3 
shows the Eskimo house modeled in sections and 
then put together. One group of children 
worked on the house while another modeled the 
Eskimo family,and still another group modeled 
the driver, his dogs and sled. Another group 
made the harness of chamois or of bits of leather 
They also made the long whip or lasso, made 
to drive the dogs, of braided raffia. The chil- 
dren will never forget the way the Eskimo live 
if allowed to illustrate in this way. 

Interesting illustrations of Indian life may 
be carried on in the same way. In one school, 
the kindergarten and first grade children made 
a big wigwam with very little assistance. The 
janitor constructed a wooden base about seven 
and one-half feet around and in this bored 
holes about four inches apart. Twenty branch- 
es of poplar boughs of about one year’s growth 
were stripped of their leaves and then placed 
in these holes. The ends of the boughs were 
gathered together at the top and tied with 
heavy cord. Gunny or coffee sacking was then 
placed around this frame work and an opening 
left for a door. The result was a real big wig- 
wam that would hold several children. 

The first grade children were told that the 
Objibway Indians made both the conical and 
hemispherical wigwams. If the latter style is 
preferred the poplar boughs could be bent over 
and placed in the opposite holes, or the boughs 
could be fastened together in the center by pass- 
ing one by the other, as in basket weaving. In 
the pleasant weather these wigwams could be 
taken out of doors, or one could be made out 
of doors by fastening the boughs into the ground 
and then bending them over to form the hem- 
ispherical wigwam. This could be covered 
with heavy paper, skins or cloth of any kind, 
and might be used for the illustrations of the 
Indian games in the children’s play time. 

Illustration 5 shows the Indian squaw at the 
door of the wigwam wiih the blanket on and 
her little papoose on her back. Several other 
Indians are around the door. The children 
made the bows and arrows, made the beads of 
clay and colored them with water colors, made 
the caps, putting in the feathers, etc. Where 
only the hen’s feathers could be obtained the 
childrenrsuggested. coloring them with water 
colors. The mother of the children became in- 
terested in this study of Indian life and the lit- 
tle squaw’s mother made the child’s dress of 
bright yellow cloth and trimmed it with red 
calico bows. The boys brought old pieces of 
blankets and shawls which their mothers and 
sisters had helped to decorate to look like real 
Indian blankets. The cheerful spirit that the 
children displayed in lending the costumes to 
other children to act out the same parts when 
their turn came was one of the beautiful feat- 
ures of the play. i 

In some of the schools, the children used the 
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sand table to illustrate Indian life. They made 
the wigwams of paper, of cloth or wood, modeled 
the Indians in clay, made the canoes of birch bark 
or clay, made the tree trunks of clay, and put real 
branches in them. The children made clay kettles 
or utensils in which the Indians cooked their food, 
made baskets of grasses, or bright colored raffia. 
This was very interesting too, but the big wigwam 
in which the children could play and where they 
could actually live the life of the Indians was very 
much better, for it could be used for dramatizing 
the stories as well as for the real play in the kin- 
dergarten or primary grades. 

In one school the children in the first grade did 
some very original work in working out the model 
of the school grocery store which they had seen 
near their school house. The children built a 
regular store front of rough boards with a counter 
inside. ‘There was a large window from which a 
shelf was built, and the awning hung from the 
top. On this shelf the vegetables or fruits were 
displayed. These were all modeled in clay, col- 
ored in chalk, clay and water colors. The shelves 
in the rear were filled with canned fruits and 
vegetables, or rather the cans were labeled with 
these fruits and vegetables, the names of which 
had ee in the spelling lists. The children 
brought the cans from home, made.and pasted the 
labels. The children made money out of pieces 
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of cardboard, and on certain days the owner and 
his clerks sold the contents of his grocery to the 
children of his class; one of the older children 
acting as cashier. 

One of the Domestic Science classes of this same 
school had contributed small boxes of candy and 


small cakes which the girls had made. These 
were being sold at another counter by the first 
grade shtlitrets and thus real pennies were counted 
and added to the general schooi fund to be used 
in decorating the building. In another school 
the home pantry was chosen by the children and 
all of the articles likely to be in mother’s pantry 
were made in clay, wood and paper. 

A valuable form of community work for the 
first three grades would be that of making simple 
costumes for use in dramatizing the stories read 
in these grades. These costumes may be made of 
paper, cloth, cheese cloth, or the children’s own 
clothes may be appropriately decorated, and sim- 
ple caps, hats, belts, etc., made and added to the 
clothes worn each day by the children. 

The making of large posters, representing 
Mother Goose Rhymes or jingles such as Simple 
Simon shown in the illustration, (4) or the making 
of figures of children out of white water-color 
paper and placed on a big piece of cardboard 
which has been given a plain dark wash in water- 
colors will be found to be useful community work 
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Jt was around the cypress encircled center piece we particularly delighted to linger 


Vineland School and Garden 





Now amid a profusion of vegetable growth and a riot of bloom berd< Py teil 
straightened, paths raked and stray weeds pulled 


What is School Without a Garden 


CHOOL gardening is one of the liveliest 
topics of the day among Canadian Educa- 
tionists. The cry has come ‘Back to the 

svil with the child,’’ and in the movement, Vine- 
land School in the Niagara District, is to the 
front. ‘*Second to none of its kind in the Do- 
minion,’’ was the verdict of Prof. H. L. Hutt, of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, on viewing 
Vineland School Garden last summer. Leading 
educators and agriculturists in Ontario went and 
saw, or sat up and listened, and this spring 
American landscape gardeners are sending across 
the lines for prints for American publishers. 

School gardening has long been a recognized 
feature of education in France, Germany, and 
other European countries. Americans, too, have 
been rather progressive along the line, but, until 
Jately, rms somewhat slow. Our earliest 
in Ontario have been the Macdonald School Gar- 
dens sown in different parts of the Dominion, 
Guelph Consolidated School Gardens and those of 
Carleton County public schools. About two 
miles from Vineland are the beautiful grounds of 
the Rittenhouse School, sustained largely by ¢ 
Chicago millionaire for the sake of the days when 
he played there, a barefoot boy amid rude school 
surroundings. But it was at Vineland in 1908, 
that there was instituted the first school garden in 
Ontario (or Canada, as far as | know) supported 
solely by the ratepayers and the legislative grant. 
Since then, the work has progressed rapidly, there 
being now many school gardens in Ontario, mostly 
on a smaller scale than Vineland, with more 
attention to horticulture than agriculture. 

The Vineland School Board had a few poverty 
chills in thus taking the initiative, but, on the 
whole, were remarkably progressive. There were 
those looking on who had missed their vocation 
in a city fire brigade, but the teacher, Mr. James 
E. Painter, was an ardent lover of nature and 
devoted to the interests of the school, had the full 
artistic eye and plenty of English determination, 
so the work sped. As for the pupils, for them it 


was only a step forward for had they not been 
taught with their phonics to note the bird that 
flew, the weed that grew, and the flower that 
blommed? | Besides, theirs was an heritage of in- 
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dustry from Mennonite ancestry of Pennsylvania 
Dutch. The first year of the garden there was 
no assistant teacher, but the second—well, this is 
getting personal. 

‘*Others did things for the doing, 

Letting babblers tell the story.’’ 

The campus at Vineland is one acre in extent, 
the front being ornamental, the back part a play- 
ground. There are ten flower beds, sixty shrubs 
and twenty-six shade trees. Beside the campus is 
the garden—two-thirds of an acre. The law at 
first required one-fourth of an acre, but now the 
legislative grant is given to any reasonable amount 
of land under cultivation by any school under the 
head of horticulture or agriculture. 

The main body of Vineland Garden was last 
year divided into class plots in the front and illus- 
tration and nursery plots at the back. The line 
between was marked by a round center bed. Then 
there were the motto and ornamental borders, the 
perennial border, and, in the shady background, 
the wild flower border. Every one of the pupils 
of the third, fourth and fifth grades had two 
plots, six by eight feet, one for vegetables, the 
other for flowers; the second grade two plots, four 
by six, while the **tots’’ had one apiece, three by 
six. ‘Then every grade had a class plot, twelve 
by sixteen, for focusing of ideas. The illustra- 
tion plots, sixteen by twenty, were to show the 
best kind of beets, carrots, corn, tomatoes, squash, 
and, last but not least, melons, used later on for 
a reward after work well done. Back of all were 
the nursery plots. a source of supply for the other 
beds, also containing cuttings from currant and 
gooseberry bushes, forest trees, and peach trees 
grown from the pit. 

The time for the work from the regular study 
hours is two or three half-hour periods three times 
a week; less when garden is well under way. 
Pupils often touch up their plots at noon or recess, 
or before or after hours. While.the ground was 
being laid out, the services of an expert gardener 
were secured whenever possible. During summer 
vacation Principal and pupils met once a week to 
‘go through’”’ the garden, the campus being cared 
for My paid hands. 

A 


ter summer vaca‘ion that garden was one of 


the fairest sights even in Niagara’s fair land of 
orchard and garden. Now amid a profusion of 
vegetable growth and a riot of bloom, borders 
were straightened, stray weeds pulled and paths 
raked. It was around the beautiful center bed 
with its encircling cypresses that we particularly 
delighted to linger. ‘There was a hint of frost in 
the September air, so the days were precious. 
Distinguished’ visitors came and went, and one 
day, with flag flying and bell ringing, we hailed 
the government party on its way to the Model 
Fruit Farm, and there walked along the paths 
with admiring glances the Ministers of Education 
and Agriculture, the Speaker of the House, and 
other prominent legislative members, and genial 
Torontc veporters. Better than that, the school 
house and garden became the rendezvous of the 
neighborhood in the people’s leisure hours, and 
the first place shown to visitors. 

he culmination was the Fall Fair. The pro- 
ducts were arranged in the basement of the. school, 
judges appointed and prizes given. Along wiih 
visitors and parents came tlie pupils of three or 
four neighboring schvols. i verything was left 
for a few days, inc)ud’ ig ove Sunday, that all 
might see who woula. 

Autumn frosts made a weeck of that garden 
and it was covered by the snows of winter. What 
had we left? Beautiful memories and_ better 
ideals of beauty, and the two years’ work was he- 
ginning to show in the finer appearance of lawns 
and gardens at home; better powers of observa- 
tion and comparison, respect for the rights of 
others, childhoud’s destructiveness turned to con- 
structiveness and a love for Mother Earth which 
should be with us always; health, physical and 
mental, and a belief in the dignity of labor; the 
honesty of purpose which modern psychology 
knows has ever a strong tendency to flee the city 
and find a home with him who loves the soil. 
Sum up further at your leisure, or consult on the 
subject Burns, Bryant, Scott, Carlyle, Froebel, 
Rousseau, Ruskin, Tolstoi, or the Master Teacher, 
who drew his lessons from the lilies of the field or 
the sower who went forth to sow, and know that’ 
the time is at hand when school won’t be school 
without a garden. 











Third Grade at Work upon their Class Plot 





Vineland Garden 


Fourth-Grade at Work upon their Class Plot . 
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Elementary Agriculture 


Weeds 


N THE plant world we must grant that the so- 
| called weed has a right to a place quite as 

much as any other plant; but as we can see 
nothing profitable in 1t from a money value, we 
at once condemn it. It is somewhat difficult for 
us te convince ourselves that these so-called pests 
have a place. No doubt they sometimes cause us 
to do certain kinds of work that without them 
would be left completely undone. It may be 
rather difficult to tell just exactly what a weed is. 
Suppose ginseng were to grow up in the new 
ground corn field, even though the root is ever so 
valuable for a certain 
purpose, we must call it 
a weed since it is among 
the corn plants which we 
desire most to have come 
to maturity. If we were 
growing ginseng plants 
that we might market 
their roots and corn 
should spring up here 
and there among these 
plants, corn would have 
to be considered the weed 
or grass. The purslains, 
at one time grown for 
greens, were not consid- 
ered a weed, but today 
when we find them in 
the cornfield, we usually 
consider them as such. Daisies once grown as 
yard, flowers, are at present when found in the 
meadows considered one of our worst weed _ pests. 
So we say that a rye plant in the wheat field is a 
weed, because it is out of its place so long as we 
claim a right to say where its place is. 

From the standpoint of the plant, it had a right 
to grow wherever the little living seeds could find 
a nestling place in the soil, food, water, heat, 
and air. To get at what are weeds and what are 
not, we must draw the line by determining which 
ones of the plants we shall have the most use for. 
When we have determined that, then all others 
are weeds, 

Some of our weeds stay with us only one season ; 
these are called annuals because they come and 
go within one year. A few others grow from the 
seed to a certain stage of development, pass 
through the winter, and finish their work by 
blooming and growing seeds the second year. 
Among our vegetables, we find the — and 
cabbage to be such plants; among the weeds, the 
wild carrot and the burdock. Such plants are 
called biennials. Biennial means once in two 
years, These plants are so-called because they 
produce seeds once in two years. Another class 
of plants come and stay with us from year to year. 
Their staying qualities depend in a large part 
upon the durability of the stem or upon the per- 
sistence of the root. The common forest tree and 
shrubs live from year to year because of the en- 
durance of their stems; but in the world of weeds, 
many roots live from year to year even though 
the plant above the ground has perished and de- 
cayed within one season. 

Such plants are called perennial, because they 
grow from year to year. The Russian thistle, 
plantain, dandelion, sand briar, and horse nettle 
belong to this class. This last class is very diffi- 
cult to control, for two reasons ;—the old root pro- 
duces a new one for the succeeding season’s growth. 
If an-attempt is made to take them out by the 
roots, the success is only measured by the 
thoroughness with which the work is done. 
Second, they produce so many seeds that can be 
carried through the air. 

The annual plants, such as the rag-weed, lamb’s 
quarter, and dog’s fennel, produce so many small 
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seeds that even though the wind may not blow 
them very far from the plant, there are enough to 
make a large increase in the next season’s growth. 
The seeds of the annual plants depend very largely 
upon being shaken and thrown from the plant by 
gusts of wind, yet they are not carried far except 
on the top of well-packed or sleeted snow. Beggar- 
ticks, Spanish-needles, and cockle-burrs are very 
easily carried on the coverings of animals. Sheep 
are often , found 
pretty well covered 
with Spanish need- 
les and cockle-burrs 
The common this- 
tle, white-top, wild 
carrot, and all the 
asters are scattered 
by the wind. Some 
seeds, such as the 
small black seeds of 
the pig weed or red 
root, may be eaten 
by farm animals 
and deposited in 
the excrement in 
different parts of 
fields. In the low- 
lands, weed seeds are scattered with every over- 
flow; in fact they may be washed down the hill- 
sides during a heavy rain as well as be scatterd 
by floods in the low plains. 

The indifference of some people as to the 
appearance of their fence rows, roadsides, and 
woodland borders causes weeds to be scattered over 
the farms of neighbors who take some pride in 
keeping their places clear of obnoxious weeds. 
One’s duty to his neighbor in the matter of weed 
extermination is quite as important as to himself! 
The general appearance of an entire neighborhood 
may be much improved by making a pretty free 
use of the scythe, mowing machine, hoe, and 
cultivator. 

Weeds not only destroy the beauty of the resi- 
dence, other buildings, 
and the farm but they act 
in some ways as robbers. 
All plants, whether desir- 
able or undesirable, must 
take plant food from the 
soil. Weeds if allowed 
to grow are taking from 
the soil much plant food 
which should be left for 
those plants which we 
desire to grow. From 
the under surface of the 
leaves they are throw- 
ing off in an invisible 
form several hundred 
pounds of moisture; each 
pound means a pint of 
water. One can easily 
see that where weeds are 
allowed to grow, there is a great loss in the water 
that should be retained in the soil for the use of 
desirable plants. Most of the weeds are very 
hardy. the young corn plant, potato, and most 
of our vegetables are quite tender; therefore the 
hardy weed crowds out the more tender and desir- 
able plants. Because of their persistence and 
rapid growth, in a short while they’ shade the 
plants we most care for. Thus we see that weeds 
rob other plants of moisture, plant food, and sun- 
shine,—three things that are essential for the best 
development of any plant. 

The control of weeds must be in a measure 
determined by the nature of the plant and the 
place in which it grows. Thistlesgeldom if ever 
grow in corn or potato fields becadie the ground 
is disturbed too often; they grow in sodland or 
in other places that are undisturbed This and 
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The cut shows creeping parts 


many other plants have a good strong root and 
their control depends largely upon disturbing the 
young root or upon cuttin of the root of the 

lant before seeds have developed. If a plant 

aving a good strong root persists in sprouting, 
there is usually no other way to kill it than to 
keep digging the root and destroying its food 
supply. When there are not too many such 
plants, a drop or two of some strong acid on the 
root of the plant will kill it. This is a pretty 
tedious process when a field is well covered. 
Goldenrod, wild carrot, white-top or flea bane 
oftentimes gain quite a hold on run down fields. 
About the only way to bring about a partial 
eradication is to re-fertilize the field and get it 
under cultivation. Rag-weed, purslain, and fox- 
tail are usually found in cultivated fields but 
careful cross cultivation will hold them in check. 
The dandelion and piantain are usually found in 
lawns. It is sometimes necessary to plow up an 
entire lawn and pick out the roots of hand plants 
that have gained such a foothold. Flags, cala- 
mus, cat-tails, and bulrushes grow in low wet land. 
Galengale, knot grasses of different kinds grow in 
damp places. Sometimes burning is resorted to 
but this only takes away the tops of many plants 
that persist in growing from the roots that are 
left in the ground. If a low place where cat-tails, 
etc., are found is pretty thoroughly drained, they 
will no longer live there. Sorrel, moss, and other 
plants that grow on sour or shaded soil can be 
eradicated by limeing the soil to kill the acid 
condition. Hundreds of acres of sorrel and 
meadow moss in Ohio could be prevented by a 
generous use of lime. Cultivation that begins 
before the corn or pvtatoes have come through 
the ground kills many undesirable plants and 
constant cultivation up to the time that corn and 
potatoes have gained supremacy is the only sure 
way to keep under control weeds that are likely 
to sping up in cultivated fields. Crop rotation 
does much to control weeds because there is a 
constant change in the condition of the soil and 
in the kind of plant that is grown and the weed 
cannot quickly gain a foothold. Some plants 
serve in a degree to tell us sometiiing about soil 
conditions; for example, the red sorrel, sheep 
sorrel, and mosses tell us that soil is sour. Sweet 
clover, although looked upon as a weed pest, 
really is telling us that the soil is in a run-down 
condition and that it has appeared to take its own 
time, in what seemed to us years, to restore the 
fertility, in part, by putting nitrogen into the soil 
from the eames on itsroots. Aftera time, blue- 
grass will take its place in this food-restored soil 
and crowd out the sweet clover. During the win- 
ter season, weeds and rubbish in the orchard pro- 
vide a place for certain harmful insects to receive 
protection. 

No doubt our garden vegetables, corn, potatoes, 
etc., would not avail themselves of plant food as 
they should were it not 
for the cultivation that is 
given them by the farm- 
er whose chief motive is 
to destroy the undesir- 
able plants. In doing 
this, he incidentally 
brings about such a phy- 
sical condition of the soil 
that permits air toenter, 
makes plant food avail- 
able and preserves the 
proper amount of moist- 
ure in the soil that the 
desirable plant may de- 
velop sak bring forth 
fruit or grain. In this 
sense, the weed may be 
looked upon as a_bless- 
ing in disguise. 
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The lower figure shows how new 
plants arise from rootstocks 
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Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Training the Imagination 
a HE greatest intellectual training afforded 
ib by reading is the training of the imagi- 
nation,’’ says Dr. Brumbaugh. Here is 
an exercise designed to set the imaging power at 
work and to guide it into healthy activity. 

**You may close your eyes while I read part of 
one of Tennyson’s poems. As I read you will 
have to remember that the places and the people 
mentioned never really existed, but were created 
by the poet’s own thoughts. Here is the picture: 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT 
avi I 


On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the woid and meet the sky ; 
And through the fields and road runs by 
To many tower’d Camelot: 
\nd up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that ruts torever 
By the island in tie river 
Flowing down to Camelot, 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle inibowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 
By the margin, willow-veil’d, 
Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot: 
But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 
Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott? 
Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
lear a song that echoes cheerty 
From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot: 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers ‘‘ ’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’’ 

**What did you seer Will you add to the pic- 
ture? Who sees something else? Which is the 
most beautiful part of the picture to you? 

‘Open your readers; silently read stanza one. 
What more do you see now? Wold isa gently 
sloping upland. Camelot is, as Tennyson tells us 
in another poem,.**a city of shadowy palaces.” 
How does Camelot appear to you? ‘Tennyson 
often uses ‘blow’ for ‘bloom.’ How does Shalott 
look to you? 

‘*Read stanza two silently. What more do you 
see? What greatly adds to the beauty of the 
scene? (The motions so poetically described. ) 
Let us try to picture the lovely Lady of Shalott 
us we read further. 

‘**What do you find in stanza three‘ 

**What new beauty is brought before you in 
stanza four? Which is most beautiful to you, the 
lady’s song, the winding river or the moonbeams ? 

**So much beauty has been given us in these 
stanzas that we almost forget the lovely music of 
the words. Read them aloud at home tonight; 
and then read them aloud again to someone at 





home who likes to hear you read. Listen to their 
music. ‘Tomorrow we shall read these melodious 
stanzas aloud in class. 

**Now look at the way Tennyson built his sen- 
tences. What do you notice in the first stanza? 
What do you like particularly about its structure ? 
What else? If you care to write what you see in 
this picture, you may do so. You may quote 
‘Tennyson’s exact phrases wherever they seem to 
you necessary to the true picture. 

*T shall write here on the blackboard something 
that will interest you. ‘We are all poets when 
we read a poem well,’ said Thomas Carlyle, in 
‘The Hero as Poet.’ ”’ 


An Illustrative Lesson 
THE LARK 


Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy lay and loud, far in the downy cloud ; 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
Oe’r the red streamer that heralds the day ; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical clierub, soar, singing away ! 


—Hogeg. 

Name your favorite song-bird. Have you ever 
heard a lark? Many attempts have been made to 
establish the English skylark here in America, 
but thus far without success. To hear the lark 
about which this poem is written, you must cross 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

James Hogg, known by his pen name of **The 


Ettrick Shepherd.”? was a Scotchman. In _ this 
poem he sings of the English skylark. What 


names does he give it? Find all the terms he 
uses instead of lark. Describe the song as the 
poet heard it. Have you ever seen “‘the red 
streamer that heralds the day??? Where was the 
lark when the poet heard the song? How does 
the scene look to you? Find unusual or poetic 
words in these stanzas.: Make a list of them, 
writing next to each its familiar equivalent. Read 
the poem aloud. ‘Try to memorize it. 

In the spring, it is delightful to fill our thoughts 
with the beauties of nature. Here is another bit 
of verse that will help us to enjuy the loveliness 
of the world around us: 

Out in the yellow meadows, where the bee 

Hums by us with the honey of the spring, 

And showers of sweet notes from the larks 

Are dropping like a noon-dew, wander we. 

Or is it now? or was it then? for now, 

As then, the larks from running rings pour showers; 

The goiden foot of May is on the flowers, 

And friendly shods dance upon her brow. 

—George Meredith. 


on wing 


As you read those words, what do you see, hear, 
taste, smell? 

Read the stanza aloud. Which passages seem 
most beautiful to you? Bring to class bits of 
prose or verse that seem very beautiful to you; 
words that help you to see nature in a new light. 
Can you reba any such passages now, and say 
them for us? “You witl find it interesting to make 
clippings from magazines and sometimes from 
newspapers of just such examples of nature verse 
as these. 





Personal Pronouns 

Visualizing is the royal road to learning the 
personal pronouns. After pe have illustrated 
their uses in sentences, and also named the pro- 
nouns technically, you will succeed best if you 
give the declension in sections on the blackboard, 
allowing time for pupils to a each part 
upon their minds before the next 1s shown. 

The lesson could profitably take some such form 
as the following :— 

**'Today we shall learn something more about 
the pronoun. 

**What are you weaving, Mary ?”’ 

**We are weaving Indian baskets,” 

**Find the word that names the speaker, Frank, 
in this sentence as I write it on the board.”’ 

‘We names the speaker.”’ 

**'TeJl me what I read aloud to you yesterday, 
Sarah.”’ 

“You read Matthew Arnold’s ‘Forsaken Mer- 
map,’ ”’ 

From Sarah’s sentence here on the board, select 
the word that names the person spoken to, Robert.”’ 

*“You.”’ 

‘*What did Thomas Edison invent, William ?” 

**He invented the victrola.”’ . 

** Before you tell me the office of he, look at the 
first two sentences and tell again what the pro- 
nouns express. Now look at this last sentence and 
discover the use of he.”’ 

At this point, an enquiry can be made into the 
number and case of these pronouns, the technical! 
term, personal pronoun, should be given. Here 
care needs to be exercised that pupils do not get 
the notion that personal pronouns are so named 
because they refer to persons. Go back to the 
origin of the term in the old English drama, and 
tell children that formerly three persons were 
represented in the play, namely, the person speak- 
ing, the person spoken to, and the person spoken 
about. eawe the term personal pronoun. Then 
you are ready for the visualizing of the forms. 

**Put aside everything that would be likely to 
divert your eye from this panel of the board. |! 
shall write something here that I wish you to pic 
ture in your mind exactly as I write it. All you 
have to do is look steadily at my writing. ; 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
First Person 


Singular Plural 
Nom. I We 
Poss. my, mine our, ours 
Ob}. me us 


Look at the board 


**Close your eyes. Repeat. 
Close eyes again. 


once more for two minutes. 
and repeat. 

‘*Now let me test you. Give the pronoun of 
the first person, plural number, objective case. 
Thomas.’ 

Continue this testing drill until pupils can 
name the word called for without an instant’s 
hesitation. 

Add the entire declension in this way, and vary 
the drill. For instance, call for a pupil to locate 


ee 


the chtyeong as you name them. 
ell the person, number, and case of him, 


Edith.”’ 
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Pupils learn most readily by this method. Try 
ike 4 % 1.3.5 
Standards 

Beginners lack criteria. One of the really 
essential things in composition work is to have 
certain. definitely ‘fixed points for your pupils to 
attain. If you are an experienced expert in com- 
position teaching, do not spend time in following 
this article through, but turn over to the manual 
arts or the agriculture departments and study 
something new, ‘This is to be a word of help to 
beginners. 

Naturalness and vividness are two desirable 
qualities of children’s writing. We need not be 
over-anxious-in the use of the pruning-knife, if 
our pupils. write freely and with exuberance. 
Here is a typical bit of writing from a pupil in 
grade four, which seems to me to embody the 
characteristics most desirable in work of. that 
grade, As you read it, you will note rhetorical 
lapses; but then children in grade four are privi- 
leged to be innocent of rhetoric, are they not? 
‘The fundamental qualities are here; other features 
of good writing will come as she advances. 

This is as the little girl wrote the narrative, 
with here and there a mechanical correction from 
me: 

THE FOX AND THE RABBIT 

One day a fox was walking along looking for prey, 
for he was very hungry, when it began to rain. The 
fox was not very far from home when the rain began, 
but as he thought it did not amount to much he 
walked on. 

But after he had gone about two miles from his den, 
the rain came down in torrents. ‘‘My! but this rain 
is wet. I must find some shelter; but still I cannot 
spend the night without something to eat.’’ So he 
crept along the ground trying to find some trail, when 
he came upon a rabbit mound. 

Upon looking into the hole, he saw a nice fat rabbit. 
‘‘Ha, Ha,’’ said the fox, ‘‘my food and shelter at the 
same time; how fortunate!’’ But when he tried to go 
into the hole, he found it was too small, so he tried 
strategem. ‘'Gocd-day, Mr. Rabbit, how handsome 
you are!’’ etc. 

However much we give children an insight into 
the structure of the sentence, the paragraph, or 
the entire composition, we must never lose sight 
of the foundation points illustrated in the narra- 
tive just quoted. As you read the following from 
a boy in the seventh grade, you will feel that he 
has handled the matter of structure with average 
skill. The theme was his own invention, practi- 
cally none of it was suggested by the model inci- 
dent that had been presented to the pupils just 
before they were asked to write an original story. 
This buy composed rapidly at the blackboard, 
having had years of training in thinking while 
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working before the class. ‘This composition is 
uncorrected. 
in its good organization of the thoughts, its choice 
of words, and its power to interest. ‘These are all 
the results of systematic training and can scarcely 
be acquired without careful study. 

Here is the production: 


THE CAT AND THE BIRD 


One day as Dickie, the canary, fluttered uneasily 
around in his cage, puss entered the room with her 
customary slyness, looking warily as she came in. 

Dickie and Puss were sworn enemies, and so puss 
opened the conversation by saying, ‘‘Some day the 
housemaid will not be so careful, and will leave your 
cage door open, and then I'll get you’’ 

Said Dickie, ‘‘If you come after me, I'll fly away to 
home and safety.’’ ‘At this moment the conversation 
came to an abrupt conclusion. Snap, the fox terrior, 
had been awakened by the noise, and immediately 
routed puss who fled with more haste than dignity. 


As one advances in the grades, the difficulty of 
maintaining standards increases. In the eighth 
grade, considerable attention is given to the writ- 
ing of creditable characterizations. This is by 
no means an easy task for pupils. Here is one 
that shows intelligent grasp of the subject to be 
described : 

ORSON PHELPS 


Orson Phelps was a grizzled old guide of the Adiron- 
dacks. He was a sturdily built nran with a long body 
and short legs, the latter being bowed out so much that 
he walked something like a bear. His yellow hair, 
which had not been disturbed by a comb for many a 
day, was left to the mercy of the elements, for his hat 
was devoid of acrown. His features were delicate and 
refined, and seemed out of place in a man of his voca- 
tion. His hands were also small, but had not been 
made so by dint of much washing, as their shady color 
made evident. Phelps’ clothes were patched so much 
that it was impossible to distinguish the patch from 
the original cloth. This carelessness in dress gave him 
an unflattering resemblance to a. ‘‘gentleman of the 
road.’’ 

Although Phelps was lazy an untidy, he was a lover 
of nature and a keen appreciation for the beauty of the 
Adirondacks, He was both a poet and a philosopher, 
aud often astonished parties of tourists by his intelli- 
gent conversation. If they were thoughless enough to 
talk of the height and beauty of other mountains, 
Phelps had no use for them, for the old man was very 
jealous of his scenery, and wanted to believe that Mt. 
Marcy, his favorite peak, was the highest and most 
beautiful in the world. 


Charles Dudley Warner’s characterization of 
Orson Phelps was first studied, its atmosphere ap- 
preciated, and the author's modus operandi con- 













DESIGNS FOR CLOSING DAY PRCCRAMS 


Its special merit seems to me to lie . 
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sidered. ‘This composition is typical for work so 
conducted. It has the right ring. 

To aid us in placing and fixing our criteria, 
two things must be observed; first, we must steep 
‘ourselves in the best literature, and understand 
why it excels;. second, we must remember that 
children can approximate perfection little. by 
little, and we must be patient with their failures 
if they are sincerely trying to improve. A little 
gained each day is the keynote of substantial 
progress in English. 


Laying the Foundation 


Important us is the work in composition in the 
grammar grades, it will lose much of its signifi- 
cance unles3 the basic preparation has been made 
in the primary classes. All teachers admit that 
theory; and yet all primary teachers do not 
sufficiently emphasize the one type of oral compo- 
sition which counts most in a young child’s ex- 
perience, namely, narration. **'Telling the story”’ 
is one of the most helpful phases of work in lan- 
guage with little children. 

The kindergarten lays stress upon this matter, 
just as the kindergarten has laid stress upon every 
type of activity most truly educative. Here it is 
the child’s own activity in receiving and repro- 
ducing the story that counts; and the stories are 
always full of incidents, The best results are 
secured where there is an abundance of reproduc- 
tion on the part of the children; where the chil- 
dren freely and joyfully come out in front of the 
class and tell over again the story first presented 
months ago. There is recreation and stimulation 
in this kind of story-telling. 

One of the best ways to manage this persistent 
reiteration of a narrative is to set aside a recrea- 
tion period daily, perhaps the middle of the morn- 
ing session is advisable, and devote it to this form 
of rest. Let the children choose the stories they 
like best, and also choose one of their number to 
start the story. Others can assist in reproducing 
units of the piece; in this way the old stories are 
renewed, and kept as a permanent possession of 
the class. 

In no other way can children be taught the or- 
ganization of thought—paragraphing, we call it 
—than by systematic drill in arranging topics 
with reference to their logical sequence. Fortu- 
nately there is no dearth of material, for the 
school-world is teeming with fairy stories and 
myths of special delight to children of the first 
grades. The point to be borne in mind is this, 
that the reproduction must be conducted with 
special emphasis thrown upon the sequences of 
events as they occurred in the story as it was 
originally told by the teacher. 
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Authors Whom We Should Know=Sortie Nature Writers 


By Inez N. McFee 


‘cc? IS JUNE, dear June! Now God be 

4 praised for June!’’? These words sien, 

from the full heart of the poet Lowel 

as he viewed the crowning beauties of Nature in 
this his dearest month, and unconsciously we, who 
have eyes to see, echo it. We feel with Whitman 
that *‘the life history of even the humblest plant 
and animal, if truly told, is profoundly interest- 
ing,’’ and we long to know more about things in 
the world about us. Burroughs says *‘we like to 
see ourselves in the Nature around us,’’ but those 
of us who have not been highly trained in Nature’s 
school can perhaps learn more by viewing Nature 
through the experienced eyes of others. We have 
a wealth of ‘‘Nature Literature;’’ let us take a 
casual survey of it from its infancy down to the 
present day store of truth and fiction on every 
conceivable subject, from **The Wild} Animals I 
Huve Known,’’ to birds, flowers, ants, and the 
little busy bee! 

In the beginning we turn to the Book of Books 
and read the songs of Job. He feels the mystery 
of the world and the things that are therein: 

Ly what way is the light parted, which scatter- 
eth the east wind upon the earth? 

Who hath divided a watercourse for the over- 


flowing of waters, or a way for the lightning of 


thunder ; 

To cause it to rain on the earth where no man 
is; on the wilderness, wherein there is no man; 

To satisfy the desolate and waste ground ; and 
to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth ; 

Hath the rain a father ? or who hath begotten 
the drops of dew ? 

From whence cometh the ice? and the hoary 
Jrost of heaven, who hath gendered it. 

And he makes some little effort at landscape 
painting :— 

He lieth under the shady trees, in the covert of 
the reed and fens. The shady trees cover him with 
their shadow; the willows of the brook compass 
him about: 

Homer’s Jliad and the Odysse are filled with 
passages of sublime Nature, as is much of the 
poetry of the Middle Ages, but it is of an inci- 
dental and remote character. Nature is used as 
a backgyound, rather than as one of the’ great 
sources of life’s power and truth. She is shown in 
her most exalted moods, and some way the reader 
does not feel drawn into companionship with her. 
Chaucer gives us many happy glimpses of land- 
scape, and was aan the first to make the love 
of Nature a distinct element in our poetry, but 
his greatest delight was **human nature.”’ 

H. W. Mabie, in a delightful talk on ** Nature 
in Modern Books,”’ says: **Shakespeare abounds 
in inimitable passages, like the calendar of the 
flowers in the mouth of Perdita, the description 
of the cliff in ‘King Lear,’ and of the approach 
to Macbeth’s castle. There are beautiful phrases 
in Spenser, in the formal pastoral poetry of the 
Elizabethan period and the years that followed. 
But none of these poets care for Nature for her 
own sake, nor do they see the great place she 
holds in the life of the race, her ios symbolism, 
her immense educational significance. She is not 
to them, as to modern men, a teacher, companion 
and refuge. ”” 

In the work of the poet Gray there are signs of 
a new feeling for Nature. The sense of com- 
»tnionship broadens and deepens in the work of 
Dictate and Burns, but it is Wordsworth who 
finally brings Nature into close touch with man. 
He loved her with a tenderness that became almost 
a passion, and worshipped the mystic soul of her 
in sky, field, and flower :— 


‘*My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me diel’’ 


To him “‘even the meanest flower that blew 
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often contained thoughts too deep for tears,’’ and 
he had the power of showing to others his love 
and delight and of interesting them in the common 
beauties on every hand. Whittier, in his poem 
on Wordsworth, says: 
‘‘The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Immortal life through him.’’ 

Then Bryant, ‘*the American Wordsworth,” 
suddenly enthused the world with his wonderful 
songs of Nature. He led men *‘to the very depths 
of the forest, to the banks of wild, nameless 
streams, to the brow of the rocky upland,’ and 
to the promontory jutting out into the wild ocean. 
He saw more than the beautiful in Nature; he 
read her deep spiritual teachings, and proclaimed 
to his friends, and to the world, her ability to 

















Brown's Famous Pictures 


LANDSCAPE. 


Ruysdael 1625-1652 


soothe the feelings, purify the heart, and ennoble 
the mind. 
‘*The calm shade 
Shall bring kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 
And niade thee loathe thy life.’’ 


Such poems as T'he Summer Wind, The New 
Moon, The Snow-Shower, and a Forest Hymn are 
full of beautiful descriptions. His poetry abounds 
in sweet spiritual lessons; for instance, in The 
Fringed Gentian he teaches Christian hope; in To 
a Waterfowl, the beautiful lesson of divine 
providence. 

‘*He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through tle boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright.’’ 

Wilson Flagg, Thoreau, White, and Emerson 
went a step farther and opened the door still 
wider. They not only loved Nature, but they 
studied her and sought to find out all about her. 
Birds, trees, flowers, and every living thing found 
in them interested observers. Nothing was too 
low,or mean for observation. White got out a 
most interesting Natural History. Among other 
things he discovered that the turtle’s motto was 
**mind your own business, and keep your own 
secrets!’ And, says Burroughs, **how interesting 
he makes his old turtle, hurrying to shelter when 
it rains, or seeking the shelter of a cabbage leaf 
when the sun is too-hot, or prancing about the 
garden on tiptoe in the spring by five in the morn- 
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ing, when the mating instinct begins to stir within 
him!’” 

Flagg opened up the wonderland of trees and 
birds, and his Studies in the Field and Forest, A 
Year with the Birds, Halcyon Days, etc., grow 
more delightful with each reading. Listen to his 
lines about the bobolinks :— 


‘*A flock of merry singing birds were sporting in the 


grove ; 
Some were warbling cheerily, and some were making 
love: 
There were Bobolincoln, Wadolincoln, Winterseeble, 
Conquedle— 


A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or fiddle, — 

Crying, ‘Phew, shew, Wadolincoln, see, see, Bobo- 
lincoln,’ 

Down among the tickletops, hiding in the buttercups!’ 

* * * * * 

* * * ‘*Now they rise and now they fly; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down the 
middle and wheel about, 

With a ‘Phew, shew, Wadolincoln; listen to me Bob- 
oliucoln!’ ’’ 

Do they not make you wish you were as well 
acquainted with these birds? And, take his Year 
with the Trees, how much of knowledge and in- 
spiration to seek and learn it gives us. For in- 
stance here is a little truth which I wonder how 
many have observed: “*It is generally supposed 
that the beauties of tinted foliage are peculiar to 
autumn. All the paintings of colored leaves are 
sketches of autumnal scenes, or of the warm glow 
of sunlight. Yet there is hardly a tree or a shrub 
that does not disptay in its opening leaves a pale 
shade of the same tints that distinguish the species 
or the individual tree at the time of the fall of 
the leaf. The birch and the poplar imitate in 
their half-developed leaves the yellow tints of 
their autumnal dress, forming a yellow shade of 
green. ‘The tender leaves of the maple and of the 
different oaks are all greenish-purple of different 
shades. ' It is only in the spring that the different 
species of the forest can be identified by their 
colors at a distance. A red maple wood is dis- 
tinguished by the very tinge that pervades the 
spray, when the trees are so far off that we cannot 
see the forms of their branches and flowers, as if 
the ruddy hues of morning illuminated the whole 
mass. A grove of limes would be known by their 
dark-colored spray, approaching to blackness; an 
assemblage of white birches by that of a chocolate- 
color diverging from their clean white shafts, 
etc., etc.”’ 

Thoreau built for himself a hut on the shores 
of the Walden Lake, and dwelt in the heart of 
the woods for two years, spending his days and 
nights with Nature in order to learn what she had 
to teach. *‘He had few friendships; animals and 
Indians were more companionable than cultivated 
men, because nearer the heart of Nature. He was 
a naturalist, but not a scientist. He would never 
use trap or gun; like Hawthorne’s Donatello he 

ssed a kind of mysterious kinship with the 
animal world. The hunted fox came to him for 
shelter, squirrels nestled in his clothing ; men of tei 
found him cold, but children delighted in his 
company. All living objects seemed to yield their 
secrets to him as his right.”’ 

He wrote a number of delightful books, among 
them being Walden, A Yankee in Canada, and 
Early Spring in Massachusetts. His writings 
are full of noble thoughts clothed in simple. 
beautiful language. At times he could altace 
very good verse. Among his best poems are The 
Fisher’s Boy, Mountain Inspirations, and Smoke. 
He cared very little for fame and nothing at all 
for style or luxury. Six weeks of paid wages 
would keep him for a full year. ‘*O,”’ said he, 
“how I laugh when I think of my vague, -inde- 
finite riches. No run on my bank can drain it, 
for my wealth is not possession but enjoyment.” 
The **tapeworm of travel”? never got any hold 
upon him. He used often to ‘ithe in his kind 


genial way and observe slyly: ‘tl have traveled 
very extensively in Concord.’* 
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Emerson never tired of rejoicing that there was 
in this world of ours some things that could not 
be weighed or measured or changed into money or 
merchandise, and that sunsets, rainbows, clear 
skies, lovely flowers, and beautiful views might 
be had by the poorest of God’s creatures. Nature 
always had power to soothe and comfort him:— 

**All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild-rose, or rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.”’ 
He says :—- 
If I could put my woods in scng 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void.”’ 

So well did he succeed in this desire through 
song and prose that peop] °verywhere began more 
and more to “‘see with their eyes.’’ Poets took 
up the theme and wove it into their songs, and 
every day Nature came nearer to the hearts of 
men. Browning, **the great Wagner among the 
poets,’” conceived a remarkable love for Nature’s 
color, and some of his landscape painting is vivid 
indeed. ‘Take, for example, his description of 
the glorious sunrise in the beginning of Pippa 
Passes: 

‘Day! 

Faster and more fast, 

O'er night’s brim, day boils at last; 

Soils, pure goid, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 

Where spurting and supprest it lay, 

For not a froth-lake touched the brim 

Of yonder gap in the solid grey 

Ot the eastern cloud, an hour away; 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in hounds, grew gold, then overflowed the 
world.’” : 

And, again, in the following lines, note the 
picture of gold and green, with the black horse 
flung in at the last to relieve the tension of 
color :— 

‘‘Fancy the Pampa’s sheen! 

Miles and miles of gold and green 
Where the sunflowers blow 

In a solid glow, 

And—to break now and then the screen- 
Black neck and eyeballs keen, 

Up a wild horse leaps between !’’ 

Ruskin calls Browning’s love of color a con- 
flagration, We see it everywhere,—*‘in the bell 
of the flower, on the edge of a cloud, on the back 
of a lizard, on the veins of a lichen,’’ etc., but it 
is not always gay, sometimes merely a drawing in 
black and white. Witness the following beauti- 
ful lines from James Lee’s Wife: 


‘The swallow has set her six young on a rail, 
And looks seaward 
The water's in stripes like a snake, olive pale, 
To the leeward, — 
On the weather-side, black, spotted white with the wind, 
‘Good fortune departs, and disaster’s behind’— 
Hark! the wind with its wants, and its infinite wail!’’ 

But Nature spoke: all things to Browning; he 
saw not only her splendid beauty of coloring, but 
her power, her dignity, and her terror as well. 
In Pippa Passes he makes the fury of an Italian 
thunder-storm a messenger of God’s vengeance on 
guilt:— 

‘Buried in the woods we lay, you recollect; 

Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burnt through the pine-tree roof, here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger through the close wood-screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me; then broke 

The thunder like a-whole sea overliead—.,’’ 

Van Dyke gives the laurels for landscape and 
nature poetry to Tennyson. And certainly there 
is no other poet who better understands the power 
of Nature to echo and reflect the feelings of man. 
For example, take the poem Marianna of the 
Moated Grange. Note how he pictures the things 
in Nature which seem to bring out the sense of 
depression and solitude and loneliness intolerable. 
See the garden black with moss; the rusty nails in 
vate and wall; the thatch o’er-grown with weeds; 
the bats-which make the darkness more hideous; 
the. blackened waters of the siuice; the shaking 
poplar with its gnarled, worm-eaten bark; the 
creaking doors, and the mouse shrieking behind 
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the wainscoting. But most Marianna loathed 
the hour 
‘*When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 
Then said she, ‘I am very dreary, 
He will not come,’ she said ; 
She wept, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
O God that I were dead !’’’ 

For a picture of the opposite sort where joy and 
gladness prevail, take that of Rose, The Garden- 
er’s Daughter. Her home is embowered among 
the roses and beautiful foliage of the garden; the 
cedar spreads his dark green layers of shade; the 
twinkling laurel scatters silvery lights; the lark, 
the cuckoo, the ouzel, the red cap, and the night- 
ingale sing their songs of love; and 

‘*The daughters of the year, 

One after one, through that still garden pass’d ; 

Each garlanded with her peculiar flower 

Danced into the light, and died into the shade ; 

And each in passing touch’d with some new grace 
Or seem’d to touch her, so that day, by day, 

Like one that never can be wholly known, 

Her beauty grew.’’ 

And so we might continue voicing instanes and 
quoting pleasing bits of Nature verse until the 
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‘‘walls crumble to ruin and moulder in dust 
away,’’ but space forbids. However, we must 
make mention of the **Canadian Tennyson,”’ Bliss 
Carman, whom Joseph Dana Miller credits with 
having written the most beautifully perfect Nature 
poem of this generation, Death in April. “‘It is 
a veritable dream of Nature, touched with that 
mysticism which is Carman’s most distinctive 
quality, and which makes him, as it made Shelley, 
a poet’s poet.”? Carman is at his best when writ- 
ing of the once familiar scenes in the romantic 
country about the Bay of Fundy. He has been 
an exile from his home land for many years, but 
he has never forgotten the scenes of his boyhood, 
and the swing of the sea, the indescribable charm of 
the northern woods, the witchery of the beautiful 
Acadian valleys, and the joy of living are with 
him always.’” Note the rich imagery in the 
following :— 

‘*Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 

I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, a snowdrift in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts free.”’ 

Drawing inspiration from both poets and 
scientists, a school of prose writers ea arisen, 
from the seed sown by Thoreau, Emerson, and 
their:contemporaries, called the essay-naturalists. 
The aim is to establish a genuine human relation- 
ship with all living things in the out-of-door 
world through intimate knowledge and tender 
sympathy. ‘The school is represented in England 
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by Richard Jefferies, and in our own country by 
John* Burroughs. The latter is a native of New 
York: state. His writings show a delightful 

. sympathy and frjendship with all Nature. His 
style is simple and natural, as though making 
the reader his confidante, and causes him to feel 
fully the truth of his neat bit of advice: ** You 
must first have the-bird in your heart before you 
can find it.in the bush.”’ : 

Mr. Burroughs urges all to be true in their ° 
reports. He abhors a ‘‘nature faker.’’ Some- 
time, somewhere, we recall reading an article by 
Mr. Burroughs on the latter subject. He said 
that modern **Nature’’ writers were too prone to 
write what their eyes saw, and then supplement 
the facts with bits of their own imagination! As 
an instance he cited the story of the pet fox, 
which, spying some kernels of corn in the path 
near by, chewed them up and strung them tempt- 
ingly near the opening into his lair, where he re- 
tired until a nice fat hen came along, when he 
pounced out and ate her! *‘‘A cunning fox!” 
the writer called him. ‘*Cunning fiddlesticks!” 
was the substance of Mr, Burrough’s comment. 
‘**A fox has no reasoning power. I grant you 
that a fox might idly chew up some grains of 
corn, which, of course. he would not eat. But 
that he would know enough to deliberately scatter 
them to catch a hen, no indeed. If he caught the 
chicken, it was because of his inherent love for 
“fowl any time, any where, any place, and not the 
result of malice aforethought.”’ 

But Mr. Burroughs allows us to deduce logical 
conclusions. For instance, if we were to see a 
**jury”’ of crows holding solemn counsel over one 
that by his dejected, rascally appearance seemed 
tu be the culprit, and, if later, we were to see the 
**jury”’ fall upon the culprit and smote him hip 
and thigh, until life was extinct, we might feel 
reasonably sure that we had witnessed a “‘crow 
district court,’’ and seen their manner of dealing 
justice. Or if we were to come upon two chip- 
munks, one scampering along in the lead, darting 
hither and thither, with the other doing his best 
to catch him, and finally succeeding, only to whirl 
and run in the other direction, we might con- 
gratulate ourselves that we had at last caught two 
chipmunks playing tag, a game by the way, 
which they enjoy as much as any school boy you 
ever saw, 

‘** Burroughs is a man of books, as well as a 
man of the woods,’’ says Abernethy. ‘*Every- 
where in his writing are touches of artistig beauty, 
descriptions of idyllic grace, facts of observation 
illuminated by fanciful suggestion and finely 
chosen literary allusion, and strokes of imagina- 
tive coloring that clearly indicate the kinship of 
his genius with that of the true poets.”” Wake 
Robin is his best book.’ Other delightful books 
filled with open-air charms are Locusts and Wild 
Money, Birds and Poets, Fresh Fields, Winter 
Sunshine, ete. 

Associated with Burroughs in the grand work 
of extending the friendship for Nature, and re- 
sembling him in methods, are several writers whose 
numerous books form a goodly library of natural 
history. Among these may be briefly mentioned 
Ernest Ingersoll with his fresh, woodsy books 
Wild Neighbors, Friends Worth Knowing, and 
Country Cousins ; Olive Thorne Miller with her 
charming pictures of Queer Pets at Marcy’s, Little 
Brothers of the Air, and In Nesting Time; Mabel 
Osgood Wright’s beautiful interpretations in The 
Friendship of Nature, Birderaft, Four-footed 
Americans, etc. Another writer whose work 
deserves especial mention is that of the blind 
naturalist, Rowland Robinson, who writes charm- 
ing things from the pictures of memory which he 
stored before losing his sight. 

Other writings which may not be classed en- 
tirely among the works of the naturalists, but 
which broaden life and make it sweeter and 
happier, are such as Henry Van Dyke’s Fisher- 
man’s Luck, etc. **The lift that comes to flagg- 
ing spirits from such books as these,’”’ says an 
enthusiastic nature lover, ‘‘is like a whiff from a 
fresh mountain breeze, that on its way to the 


(Continued on page 38) e 
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CLOVERS 


The clovers have not time to play: 
They feed the cows and make the hay, 
And trim the lawns, and keep the bees, 
Until the sun sinks through the trees. 


And then they lay aside their cares, 
And fold their hands to say their prayers, 
And drop their tired little heads, 


And go to sleep in clover beds. 


Then when the day dawns clear and blue, 

They wake and wash their hands in dew; 

And as the sun climbs up the sky, 

They hold them up and let them dry ; 

And then to work the livelong day ; 

For clovers have no time to play. 
—Helena Jelliffe. 
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How to Teach Reading 


H. CLARK of the Chicago University, au- 
S thor of **How to Teach Reading in the 
* Public Schools,’’ *“Reading Aloud,’ and 
associate author of ‘*Principles of Vocal Ex- 
pression, Mental Technique, and Literary Inter- 
pretations,”’ has in each of his works given to the 
student teacher and lover of literature a deeper 
insight into the importance and philosophy of 
reading and its kindred subjects. In preparing 
for the public the work *‘How to Teach Read- 
ing,’’ the author states, and we think rightly, that 
he kept prominently before him the needs of the 
teacher: viz, the need of understanding expression 
of thought and feeling; the necessity of a well 
planned and practical mode of instruction; the 
need of study of the psychology of expression; 
the necessity of studying the underlying principles 
of literary interpretation or, to summarize, the 
book has a dual aim: to assist the teacher to teach 
reading properly; to encourage and enable the 
teacher to improve his own reading and gain a 
broader conception of literary art. 

In the curriculum of the common schools there 
is no subject so vitally important as that of read- 
ing. Some authorities state that the child's 
ability as a reader declines after his twelfth year. 
As Clark says, perhaps this view is too sweeping. 
A truer view might be that in the upper grades 
reading is often set aside in favor of other sub- 
jects. College and High school students are 
certainly too frequently deficient in the ability 
to read. A noted college instructor upon being 
asked by a certain Superintendent of schools as to 
what would better the preparation of students for 
college replied, **Teach them to read; to extract 
thought from the written or printed page.”’ 

The mere ability to read well means much. In 
school it is the medium by which we glean thought 
from the printed page. After we leave school 
much of the information that we gain is gathered 
from books, magazines and periodicals. The 
depths to which one may explore depend much 
on his ability asa thoughtful reader. We believe 
that our training in this line should be such that 
as we older grow, we may, when we come toa 
good book, ask ourself these questions from Rus- 
kin: ‘*Am I ineltned to work as an Australian 
miner would? Are my pickaxes and shovels in 
good order, and am I, myself, in good trim, my 
sleeves well up to the elbow, and my breath good, 
and my temper ?”’ 

As reasons for the poor results in reading, 
Clark gives: Lack of appreciation of the best 
literature on the part of the teacher; the com- 
plexity and intangibility of vocal expression. 
The author asserts that while appreciation of the 
meaning and beauty of literature is the first re- 
quisite of a successful teacher of reading, that 
there are an amazingly large number of teachers 
who are called upon to teach with scarcely more 
than’ an elementary training in literature. That 
usa result, too, many teachers do not love liter- 
ature. In explaining the complexity of vocal ex- 
pression he affirms that, as the elements of time, 
pitch, melody, force and quality are present at 
the one time, each may be violated in such a way 
that the teacher who does not recognize the force 
of each is unable to make the necessary correc- 
tion, hence there is no progress. The intangi- 
bility of vocal expression may be explained in 
thisway. Mistakes made in spelling, arithmetic, 
cte., are tangible, that is easily recognized, but 
vocal expression is evanescent and by the un- 
trained can be recalled but imperfectly. 

If one would teach reading well he should un- 
derstand the critera of vocal expression: Time. 
pitch, quality and force. Time refers to the rate 
of vocal movement. It is applicable to the 


speaking as well as the singing voice. That which 
denotes sublimity, depth or largeness of thought 
should be read slowly, while that which is indi- 
cative of the lighter moods should be read in fast 
or moderate time in proportion to the lightsome- 


By Josie McCoole 


ness of the mood depicted. In either fast or slow 
time, if the reader understands the thought em- 
bodied in the selection, his thought and emotional 
power will prove correct guides. It is essential 
that one who would be accurate in time, should 
understand the artistic grouping, or the breaking 
up of a sentence into groupe of varying length. 
Grouping is independent of punctuation. The 
primary object of punctuation is to give the 
author’s meaning; it vitally effects reading. It 
makes the sense clear, but when the student grasps 
the fullness of the thought, he will instinctively 
make correct groupings. As a result of group- 
ing comes the pause which Clark defines as an in- 
stinctive’ process, the result of certain psycho- 
physiological action and in a secondary measure, 
the result of thought. No definite rule can be 
given. It is largely determined by the nature 
and scope of the thought and the occasion de- 
picted. The pause does not imply mere silence, 
since while the voice ceases, bodily expression 
continues, Training in time for its own sake is 
not valuable. If the child reads too rapidly, he 
has not the true concept of the thought. If he 
reads too slowly, he does not get the words, or he 
is naturally sluggish in thought and_ speech. 
Drills as a rule develop affectation, and growth 
of thought, not affectation, is our desire. Ex- 
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perience teaches that the committing of rules by 
the pupil is not practical. Correct thought ex- 
traction and thought expression will deduce the 
most helpful rules. 

Pitch has everything to do with keys, melodies, 
inflection and modulations. One of the funda- 
mentals to consider in the study of pitch is **key,”’ 
or the fundamental tone of the movement. Well 
controlled and subdued mental states are expressed 
in low key; the opposite states in high key. 
The reason for either is psycho- physiological. 
Nerve tension means muscular tension. As the 
muscles controlling the vocal cords are subject to 
the same laws as other muscles, the greater the 
tension the higher pitch. The desire to com- 
municate thought to another raises the key. If 
the audience room is small, the key is moderately 
low. If the room is large, the kev is higher. If 
we speak in the open air, the key is above the 
ordinary tone. When one is communing with 
self, the key is low. Yet all soliloquies are not 
low. Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, "*To be or 
not to be,’’ etc., is low. The step he is contem- 


His later soliloquy, when 
is father’s blood cries out for vengeance, is given 
in moderately high pitch. 
Melody or speech tune consists of series of 
waves, the crests of which mark the maximum of 


plating demands it. 


tension. 


It is made 7 of nite and inflections. 
The © ape. voice lac 


s melody when a selection 
is read in monotonous strain. Melody is the eri- 
terion of the pupil’s purpose. Again drill exer- 
cises and commission of rules do not accomplish 
what thought analysis does. Some teachers use un- 
natural tones in the schoolroom hence are re 
sponsible for peculiar tricks of speech melody. 

Time deals with the extent of thought. Pitch 
with the purpose. Quality indicates the emotional 
states. Develop imagination and the soul and 
the voice will grow through the effort of the soul 
to go out in expression. 

We are pleased that the author makes a plea 
for those emotional phases which if carefully 
guided move a pupil to contemplate with ap 
yreciaton the noble, the true, the beautiful. 
‘hrough the medium of emotion is developed that 
yrecious gift, imagination, Clark believes with 
William .. Tomlins, the great specialist in child 
voice, that except where there are structural de 
fects, the imagination and the soul will make a 
voice. Inthe public schools there is as a rule not 
the field for vocal culture, but it is encouraging to 
the conscientious teacher to know that the finest 
quality, soulfulness of voice, may be developed 
through the stimulation of the imagination and 
that the soulfulness so developed is never affected. 
Force and stress serve as a standard of criticism. 
It isa mistake to tell a child to read louder. 
Get children who are weak-voiced to talk to you, 
Persist in this and success will result. A study 
of the psychology of time, pitch, quality and 
force would be productive of much good to min- 
isters, teachers, doctors and lawyers. 

Part second takes up the methodology of in- 
struction. The teacher must have method. From 
the primary through all the grades, the greatest 
stress should be placed upon thought-getting. 
Even in the effort to train the child to recognize 
words at sight, thought must be kept uppermost 
In each grade, thought-getting and thought-ex 
pression should be the end and aim. Impress 
upon the child mind that the printed page is a 
picture which is to take the place of the voice of 
the author. Lead the child to go to the printed 
page as he would to the feet of one who has a 
story to tell and tells it well. The child is to be 
stimulated to get the thought, to hold the thought 
to give the thought. Use constantly the words, 
‘Is that the thought? Won't you tell it to me! 
Cultivate and make permanent the proper at- 
mosphere of the reading hour. Choose selections 
from all sources—history, geography, etc. Let 
each pupil learn a good poem and tell it—not 
declaim it—to his classmates. The teacher must 
not worry because the process is slow. The year’s 
outline may be incomplete but that is not material. 
The shibboleth should be **Quality not quantity.”’ 

In the lower classes it is suggested that ‘the 
teacher follow in a general way this plan. One 
step a month is all that a pupil can grasp. The 
pupil is not only to be told that he must get the 
thought but he is to be directed how to get it. 
The teacher should be thoroughly conversant with 
vocal technique but he should avoid a use of terms 
and rules. The quintessence of the method is 
based on a well established psychological law: if 
the thought is right, the expression will be clear. 
It is better to prepare carefully and _philosophic- 
ally six or eight lessons in one-half the school 
year than to prepare three or four times that 
number. Much more progress will result from 
taking the lessons not in mechanical order but in 
the sequence: that will best illustrate the principles 
of the previous lesson. In the first step, the child 
is told that he must get the thought. In the 

(Continued on page 38) ‘ 
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READING 
(Ya plan which I ene in the Reading 


classes, particularly in the third, fourth 
and fifth reading classes, to make the pupils 

better acquainted with the words is this:—After 
hearing them read the lesson over once, having 
notebooks handy to write down every mispro- 
nounced word, I write the missed words on the 
board and have the class study them from many 
different viewpoints, I take the regular reading 
period for this. The drill on the words is con- 
ducted likewise. Each pupil pronounces them 
separately, and in case of an uncertainty as to the 
pronunciation of some of the words, we mark them 
(the words) diacritically. It will be noticed that 
some of the pupils are weak on this point. All 
of them are required to do this work and given an 
opportunity to bring their knowledge of diacritical 
markings into practical use. It enables them to 
see the benefit of this knowledge more clearly. 
The average pupil is woefully ignorant of sylla- 
bication. And asa knowledge of syllabication 
is necessary to the proper understanding of Eng- 
lish etymology, we think we are spending our 
time profitably in drilling upon it. When we do 
this we are getting and reme “bering a good many 
prefixes and suffixes. We aiso have work along 
with this im learning definiti: ~ of these words. 

After giving these seemim, ’ hard words such 
a thorough study we read the selection over again 
and one would be surprised at the few mispro- 
nounced words, — And it is also read with a greater 
understanding. This method tried for a month 
even, shows a marked improvement in the read- 
ing work, 

It takes both time and patience but when a child 
is drilled in forming habits of carefulness, it is 
time spent which brings forth many results. 


GRAMMAR 


One thing which seems so hard for some pupils 
to do, is to apply what they read and know to 
their every day We For illustration, let us speak 
of pupils studying about the subject and pred- 
icate in grammar. Some will give a very proper 
definition of the subject something like this, **The 
subject is the person or thing spoken of.’? And 
for the predicate they will give another definition 
equally as proper, “The predicate is that which 
is spoken or said of the subject.”” But just give 
them a list of sentences to analyze or diagram and 
notice how many mistakes will be made in the 
disposal of the subjects and predicates, | Some 
can not seem to think otherwise than that the 
subject must always be a noun, The abstract 
presents itself. They learn mere words. si 
do not know how to apply them. Their minds 
have not been awakened to the fact that many 
immaterial things can be talked about. No child 
should attempt to analyze or diagram a sentence 
till he does know that there are other things to be 
talked of, besides cat, dog, pig, Mr. Smith and 
the measles. 

In analysis and diagramming, sometimes permit 
them to use the sentences or expressions they use 
in everyday conversation. I write some of them 
on the board in class, after they have given them 
to me, when time will permit. ‘Take such sen- 
tences as these. ‘Come out doors, Phil, and let’s 
ay ball,’ “Lam not going down to the pond for 

told mother I wouldn’t,’’ **Don’t push me so 
hard, can’t you see it makes my sled go too fast.” 
Don’t you think they are typical school talk. 
Yet every sentence is grammatically correct. 

Or those found in the columns of the average 
newspaper furnish good material for analysis. 
For instance, *‘We have received our quarterly 
remittance for a few copies of the Herald from 
our old friend John Moody who is working for 
the C, & N. W;” and ** Dick says they have struck 
natural gas and coal in quantities a mile from his 
claim and that land is going up rapidly.** You 
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Teaching the Common Branches 
By Ethel Crossland 


will notice that there are some words which the 
children will have to refer to a dictionary, to get 
their meaning, but they will understand the sen- 
tences better and I hardly think they will have 
much difficulty in knowing the person or thing 
talked about, also what is said of it in the fore- 
going sentences, and I think with proper quizzing 
they will know all about their modifiers, con- 
struction, etc. Then when they know that 
**talked’* sentences and sentences found in the 
newspapers and magazines have subjects and 
predicates, the despised subject and predicate 
found in the text-book will look like new acquain- 
tances to them. 

Another hint that I gave the grammar class 
was this:—Some had difficulty in understanding 
properly the different kinds of sentences, -—the 
simple, complex and compound. Many had made 
the mistake of calling a long simple sentence, 
cither complex or compound thinking that  be- 
cause it had many phrases and clauses as modifiers, 
that it was not simple but must be very complex. 

I took this for an illustration, ** Here is a girl 
whose name is Mary Smith. You may put a coat 
on her, she is still simple Miry Smith. Puta 
hat on and she remains Mary Smith. You may 
place her gloves on her, furs and overshoes and 
no matter how many wraps she has on, she is still 
simple Mary Smith. Mary Smith represented a 
simple sentence and her wraps, the modifiers, 
affecting a change in one respect but not in Mary 
ersonally. “The complex sentence was represented 
»y a father and his little child. The father re- 
presented the principal clause and as was ex- 
plained, could exist alone, independent of any- 
thing else. The little son was dependent upon 
the father for many things. So could not exist 
independently. ‘Their wraps represented the 
modifiers. The father represented the independent 
clause, the child the dependent. The compound 
sentence was represented by a husband and wife. 
Being two independent beings in one sense, yet 
being bound together making a better condition 
of affairs, as two sentences connected make a more 
complete sentence. The wraps in their case also 
represented the modifiers. 


ARITHMETIC 


I have had so much trouble this year, so far, 
with some of my pupils in the clear understanding 
of the statements in the written problems. 

On first beginning this term, I found the pri- 
mary Class on page 77 In Milne’s Primary Arith- 
metic. They had been in the habit of doing the 
problems represented by figures only and knew 
nothing whatever about the written ones. They 
could not read the words. I started them on the 
first page and had them read the questions and 
answer them orally. This has taught them the 
use of the question marks or interrogation points 
and also other punctuation points. If one will 
notice most of the problems are in the form of 
imperative or interrogative sentences, and ina 
very short time they had learned to change their 
voices to commands or requests, questions or state- 
ments, at the same time learning to read the prob- 
lems understandingly and to learn the combina- 
tion of figures. 

Another class in arithmetic was on page 127 
in the sume arithmetic and their trouble was the 
same as I have mentioned about the “oad class. 
With much drilling along the same line I obtained 
great results from that class. 

It takes time, patience and drill, drill, drill, but 
any measure that tends to firmly fix a few funda- 
mental principles in the child’s mind is to be 
encouraged. hese methods take up more time 
than to send the pupils to the board with a stated 
number of examples to do and have them do the 
examples without much help. Sometimes we 
expect too much from the pupils and think because 
the problems and other work are easy for us, 
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that they are easy for the pupils, forgetting the 
time when the same things ‘puzzled us. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geography sumetimes seems so uninteresting to 
pupils. They seem to study everything in the 
abstract instead of as a reality that is connected 
with their very being. 

I have a geography class who are just beginn- 
ing Redway’s and Hinman’s Natural Advanced 
Geography. They could not seem to get the 
meaning of certain paragraphs found in the front 
of the book. Every term was looked upon in 
the abstract. 

We were studying about talus, detritus, and 
dunes one day. It seemed so hard for the class 
to understand about them. I happened to look 
out of a window of our school room, and there, 
as I had often done before, I noticed the flat plat 
of ground of about seven acres adjoining my 
schoolyard. 

This fiat piece of ground was at the foot of, 
and between two very steep hills. Now this piece 
of ground was so flat that it might safely be said 
that none of the sail that was deposited on it, was 
ever disturbed, except by the occasional washing 
rains which sometimes flooded the three creeks 
that formed a fork in about the middle of this 
miniature plain, It was very productive and an 
excellent pasture. The valley was composed of 
deposited material, or talus. 

The land belonged to Mr. Blank (we will call 
him by that name) and I explained to the class 
how the rich grass grew from the talus and I 
went into detail and told them the grass that 
grew was eaten by Mr. Blank’s cows which gave 
milk, and this milk converted into cheese and 
butter was an excellent food for us. Also how 
grass-fed cattle were often butchered for their 
meat and going still further, spoke of the vari- 
ous ways that the meat could be prepared, thus 
bringing the product of talus right on our dining 
tables. The detritus was merely explained to 
them, as coarser than talus but which served the 
same purpose and at one time talus was detritus. 

Then in speaking of dunes and their change of 
position and how people often “‘seeded them 
down”? that the growth of vegetation would tend 
to keep them in a permanent position, I told them 
to examine the tough sod that was ploughed along 
the roadside, or even the sod on the lawns and 
notice the network of roots found there and they 
could plainly see how impossible it was for the 
wind to penetrate it and disturb the soil beneath. 
There are many kinds of vegetation, I told them, 
that would grow in sand, 

All of this talk and explanation took time. I 
even had to rob the next class of a few minutes 
which I made up to them the next day by an in- 
teresting discussion of a subject found in their 
lesson. But I felt that I had been repaid, for not 
only this once but at other times. When I felt a 
danger of their relapsing into their old habit of- 
disinterestedness, I made a real live subject of 
their lesson by bringing the hard, dry terms 
found in the lesson to a living reality, showing 
as plainly as I could how our very being depended 
on those things represented by the terms in 
geography. 

I do not know how lasting the good will be. 
In time I may be disappointed, as children are so 
forgetful and have to be spurred on so often. 
But I have had the satisfaction of knowing that 
so far this year, after the discussion about talus, 
detritus, and dunes, there has been a live inter- 
est taken in the study of geography where before 
there seemed to be only stolid indifference. ~ 

There is one thing more that I should like to 
add. In a recent magazine I noticed an article 
on how a mother interested her little girl in the 
study of geography by the help of souvenir postal 
cards. t struck me as being very good. 
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~ June Plans and Suggestions 


JUNE 
Month of roses, thou art here, 
With thy life, love, beautv,—cheer! 
Songsters’ notes now sweetly blend ; 
Incense rare the breezes spend ; 
Azured skies soft radiance shed ; 
Flower-lit are the paths we tread. 
For these charmful, June-time days, 
Sing we the Creator’s praise! 


Junius or from the name of the heavenly god- 

dess, Juno. The month originally contained 
but twenty-six days but Romulus lengthened it 
by adding four, after which Numa again short- 
ened it by taking away one. Finally, Julius 
Caesar gave it the number which it still retains. 


Ja derives its name either from the Latin 


JuNE Birtopays 


The lives and works of the following famous 
people whose birthdays are recorded in June, may 
be considered throughout the month: 

June 2, 1815—Philip Kearny (Read poem 
‘Kearny at Seven Pines’’ by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. ) 

June 4, 1738—King George III of England. 

June 6, 1755—Nathan Hale. 

June 8, 1829—John Millais. 

June 8, 1813—Admiral David Porter. 

June 9, 1781—George Stephenson. 

June 10, 1865—Albert Frederick Cuook. 

June 13, 1795—Thomas Arnold. 

June 17, 1818—Charles Francois Gounod. 

June 20, 1868—Helen Gould. 

June 22, 1846—Julian Hawthorne. 

June 27, 1872—Paul Laurance Dunbar. 

June, 468 B. C.—-Socrates. 


JUNE Events 


The following topics may also be considered 
during the month: 
June 3, 1899—The United States and Spain 


‘recommenced diplomatic relations after the 


Spanish-American war. 

June 12, 1878—Death of William Cullen 
Bryant. 

June 13, 1898—The War Revenue bill signed 
by President McKinley. 

June 16, 1906--The Oklahoma Statehood bill 
signed by President Roosevelt. 

June 18, 1908—William H. Taft nominated 
president. 

June 19, 1864—The Alabama sunk by the 
Kearsarge. 

June 22, 1837—Victoria I became queen of 
‘ngland. 

June 24, 1908—Death of Grover Cleveland. 

June 28, 1778-—The battle of Monmouth. 

June 29, 1852—Death of Henry Clay. 

June, 1795—Ratification of Jay’s treaty. 


JuNE Fiac Queries 


As flag day approaches, preparation may be 
inade for its observance by having pupils look up 
{he answers to the following questions. The 
lopics may then be discussed June 14: 

Describe the flag of 1777; of 1812; of 1910. 

Draw the president’s flag; the secretary of the 
navy’s flag; the United States mail flag, etc. 
(See dictionary for illustrations. ) 

What bird is an emblem of our nation? (Eagle. ) 

By what other names is our flag known? (Old 
Glory, The Star Spangled Banner, The Stars and 
Stripes, etc. ) 

Which name do you like best? Why? 

When did Oklahoma become a state? 

The admission of what two territories as separate 
states, did President Taft recommend in his last 
annual message? (New Mexico and Arizona.) 

Where do we find the words “*E Pluribus 
Unum?” 

Repeat the chorus of ‘The Star Spangled 


Banner, ”? 


By Emma C. Loehle 


Who wrote our national hymn? Can you write 
the whole song from memory ? 


JuNE ARITHMETIC 


What part of June’s days belong to the spring 
season? To summer? 

How many hours, minutes and seconds in the 
month of June? 

How many minutes longer is June first than 
May first? 

How long since the adoption of our flag, June 
14, 1777? Since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? Since the treaty of peace, signed at the 
close of the Revolutionary war? 

The present flag has how many more stars than 
the first ? 

The stars of the first flag are what per cent of 
those of the present one ? 


JuNE Nature Stupy 


The following questions may be given to pupils 
to interest them in the nature study of the month: 
When is the summer solstice? Give the exact 
hour of the date when summer begins this year. 
What is the length of the longest day? hen 


. does it occur? 


Compare June 21 with June 30 in regard to 
length. 

After what date will the days continue to 
shorten? Contrast the length of day and night 
of June 21 of this year. 

What author refers to June as “the leafy 
month?’’ (Coleridge. ) 

What do the Indians call this month? (*‘The 
moon of strawberries.’ ) 

Have you heard the cricket’s chirp, the frog’s 
croak, the bee’s hum, the woodpeckers **tap, tap”’ 
and the brook’s song this month? Describe the 
notes of the birds you have heard this year. 

Have you observed the deep blue of the un- 
clouded sky, the fresh green of the leaves and grass 
and the brighter hues which the flowers now wear? 

Why do colored flowers attract insects more than 
white ones? 

What flowers open in the morning? Evening? 

What is our state flower? Describe it. 

What insects scatter pollen? 

How does the earthworm help the soil? (By 
taking leaves under ground. ) 

Describe the June bettle; the June berry; June 
grass. Tell all you know about the little hum- 
ming bird which comes to us from tropical climes 
about June first. Why does it arrive so late? 

Will you do all within your power to protect 
the birds and other animals around you during 
the summer vacation? Will you try to encourage 
your playmates or associates to do the same? Give 
the poor, hungry and thirsty cats and dogs food 
and drink, discourage the boys with slingshots or 
those who rob birds’ nests or otherwise injure the 
parent birds or their young? 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


The following word pictures may he utilized for 
paraphrasing : 

Time now ushers in the flower-decked maiden 
June. 

The sweet strains of the birds’ choirs float 
through the air. 

Nature’s harp gives forth rare melodies in June. 

A million little diamonds sparkle on the mea- 
dow’s carpet. | 

A canopy of blue stretches o’er the sun-caressed 
earth. 

On the pages of our lives’ histories many noble 
deeds should be recorded. 

For variety, but better still—to develop the 
imagination and cultivate the esthetic tastes, 
teachers may encourage pupils to form pictorial 
language. Boys and Ls of grammar grades 
who are inclined to read and study poetic master- 
pieces, will be found to be more apt in producing 
work of this kind. 





JuNE LrrERATURE 


June—Helen Hunt Jackson, 

Summer by the Lakeside. At School Close—- 
Whittier. 

The Summer Solstice-—Edith Thomas. 

In the Heart of the Woods— Margaret Sangster. 

In the Country—Eugene Field. 

A Song of Clover—Saxe Holm. 

Flowers. The Brook—Longfellow. 

Poems for Flag Day: The Country’s Starry 
Flag—Margaret Sangster. Betsy’s Battle Flag— 
Minna Irving. 


June Torics ror Essays AnD BioGRAPHIES 


A Nature Study Excursion in June. 

The Flowers of June, 

How I Should Like to Spend my Vacation. 
Why I Love and Honor the United States Flag. 


June Picture Srupies 


William Cullen Bryant. 

His Home, Cummington. 

His Home, Cedarmere. 

Grover Cleveland. 

George Stephenson. 

Charles Francois Gounod. 

Queen Victoria. 

The above-named portraits which may be se 
cured from the Perry Picts company, are sug 
gested for study in connection with the subjects of 
birthdays and deaths of famous men and women. 
(See topics ** June Birthdays”’ and ** June Events”’ 
—this article.) 





Meaning and Importance of Good Health 


(Continued from page 7) 


But this motive in itself is partial. Dwelt 
upon long and exclusively, it eventually becomes 
selfish because in trying to realize upon this motive 
all things are evaluated in terms of their ability 
to accrete to his own well being, and whatever 
helps in the pushup of the individual will be 
deemed of great sails but whatever does not will 
be ignored. ‘There must be with this individual 
motive of the abundant life the social motive, 
which serves as a reason for the individual mutive 
or justifies its being. The social motive should 
be that of service. When the Master stated his 
individual motive, He incorporated in this state- 
ment His social motive as well. He said, ‘I am 
come that they might have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly.”? The abundant 
life was the motive of the Master, but it was the 
abundant life for them. But as the individual 
motive alone is partial and leads to selfishness, 
so also is the social motive alone partial and in 
adequate. Undue emphasis upon this motive it 
is that calls many unequipped men from their task 
of equipment, from the duty of personal prepara- 
tion too early into the field of service. He de 
livers his blow before he has developed his arm, 
and the mark isa small one. He thus realizes on 
neither the individual nor the social motive. 

The only worthy motive, therefore, of the 
human being, is the twofold motive, the individ- 
ual motive and the social motive—the abundant 
life for the individual and the motive of service 
for the social life. But no one capitalizes him- 
self largely—at least no one realizes upon himself 
fully—who does not have good health as indicated 
at the outset; and no one is a large factor in th 
world’s work or renders as large social service as 
he otherwise might who is not endowed with the 
vitality, the vigor, and the vision which have 
their roots in the subsoil of good health. The 
matter of good health, then, is one not to be 
viewed with indifference. It is a matter of vital 
concern to all who aspire to excel, to all who can 
not be satisfied to live in the lowlands of medioc- 
rity and the commonplace, but can only maintain 
their self respect oak ace of mind as they strive 
to dwell upon the high table lands of mastery. 
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N A study of Roman life, two characteristics 
may be observed at once. First of all, the 
great love that a Roman cherished for his coun- 


try. Above love of home and friends, above the 
love of life itself, stood his devotion to his coun- 
try. However dear life might be it was willingly 


sacrificed if the country could be aided. What- 
_ ever else the boy was taught at school, this great 
love and devotion to duty and country was first 
instilled into his mind and heart. 

The second characteristic that is brought out 
is their wonderful stalwartness of character. 
Character is not a thing to be seen, but must 
rather be exemplified in the lives of a people. 
The early Egyptians exemplified their idea of the 
immortality of the soul by building monuments 
and temples of such dur: ability that they still 
stand. 

The Romans, too, put this trait of character 
into their architecture. They always built with 
a thoroughness and exactness that hardly has an 
equal, The greatest road-builders of all times 
have been the Romans. 

The Appian Way is probably the greatest road 
ever built by the Romans. It extends from Rome 
dawn to Naples, and is still used as a highway. 

The famous Watling Street that reaches from 
London to Chester, on the river Dee, near the 
west coast of England, is an old Roman road. 

The great Colosseum, the ruins of which are 
standing today, gives evidence of the wonderful 
durability of Roman architecture. 

The following are a few of the Roman stories 
that illustrate the love of country. They show 
that the Roman placed little value upon his life 
when it came to protecting his country. 

CORNELIA AND HER JEWELS 
many years the city of Rome was 


For many, 


composed of two classes of people; the patri- 
cians, a wealthy and powerful class, who made all 
the laws; the plebeians, a very poor and very much 
oppressed class. 

War was waged constantly between these two 
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classes. But at last the plebeians were no longer 
vppressed, but were given equal rights with the 
patricians. Many of this poorer class became 
wealthy citizens. 

Long before this time, the Licinian law had 
been passed. This law decreed that no Roman 
should be allowed to own over a certain amount 
of land. Many of the patricians paid no atten- 
tion to this law, and were gaining possession of 
vast tracts of land. 

The poor plebeians saw that unless something 
was done they would soon be oppressed as much 
asin days gone by. They needed someone, a 
friend to the poor and helpless, toc hampion their 
cause. They chose Tiberius Gracchus for their 
leader, and he proved to be their friend indeed. 

The wife of Tiberius was Cornelia, one of the 
noblest of all Roman women. She was the daugh- 
ter of Scipio, the great general. She had two 
sons, bright boys both of them. — Cornelia, instead 
of giving her boys into the hands of a nurse, 
reared her children herself. One day a woman 
called to see her. The friend and Cornelia were 
seated in the garden talking. The caller had 
displayed her very valuable jewels and ornaments 
to Cornelia, and then turning, asked, “*Where are 
your jewels?” Quickly calling her two boys from 
their play. Cornelia stood with her arms about 
the shoulders of the two lads, and replied to her 
friend: 

** These 


HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 


Tarquin was still trying to return to Rome. 
Each time that bis army attempted to enter the 
city, it was beaten back because of its weakness. 
Tarquin determined, if possible, to enter the city 
of Rome and take possession of it. He began to 
look about for aid, and asked Porsena, king of 
Clusium, for help. Porsena, an enemy to Rome, 
was only too glad of an excuse for waging war on 
the Romans. 

He started at once with a large army toward the 
city of Rome. The city had to be entered from 


are ny jewels.” 
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a bridge that spanned the river Tiber. The 
Romans heard of the coming army aud hastened 
to guard the bridge. They saw that the only way 
to keep the enemy out of the city was to cut away 
the bridge. The Consul called for some brave 
jen, to stand at the head of the bridge, and keep 
back the enemy, until they had time to destroy it. 

Horatius Cocles came forward. He was com- 
monly called Horatius the One-eyed, for he had 
already lost an eye in fighting for his country. 
Two more men volunteered to stand at his right 
and left and keep the bridge. 

Oncame theenemy. Man after man was beaten 
back, but Horatius and his companions kept their 
ground, At last the bridge began to sway, to 
rise and fall. Ina few moments it would give 
way. The companions of Horatius saw this and 
retreated, leaving one man to keep back the en- 
emy. 

The bridge swayed more and more; but brave 
Horatius still fought for his country. At last 
it loosened itself from its fastenings, but. still 
Horatius fought on. Finally it fell away from 
the shore, and this one brave man now knew that 
his enemy could not enter the city of Rome. 
Turning, he cried, 

‘*O! Tiber, father Tiber, 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day.’’ 

He leaped into the stream, and swam boldly 
for the Roman shore. 

The Romans were so proud of his brave deed 
that they gave him a large farm, and erected a 
statue of him as he stood alone defending the 
bridge against his enemy. 


THE STORY OF MUCIUS SCAEVOLA 


When Porsena had been driven back by Hota- 
tius, he determined to surround the city of Rome. 
The Romans were very sorry to hear this, because 
they knew that it meant famine, sooner or later. 
For some months he kept the people shut up in 

(Conlinucd on page 39) 
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Character Building—Happiness 


HERE is no duty we so much underrate as that 
of being happy. By being happy we sow anony- 
mous benefits upon the world which remain un- 

;nown even to ourselves, or when they are disclosed 
-urprise nobody so much as the benefactor. A happy 
ian Or woman isa better thing to find than a five- 
pound note, He or she is a radiating focus of a good 
will; and their entrance into the room is as though 
another candle had been lighted.— Rober? Louis Ste- 
venson. 


June is with us once again, with all its beauty, 
its blue skies, its fragrance, its singing birds, its 
music—its perfect harmony. It seems the culmi- 
nation of all the months that have gone before. 
All the glories of autumn the melancholy days, 
the blizzards, the rains, the waking buds, the 
showers, and sunshine, all here in one harmonious 
heap. What an analogy to our work of the year! 
We have dwelled upon the qualities of nobility, 
sincerity, honesty, purity, unselfishness, kindness, 
work, thoroughness, courage, and genuineness, 
Contrasts have been brought up to enforce these 
ideals. We have met with discouragement, there 
have been rays of hope, days of despair, days of 
encouragement, and now the culmination. Hap- 
piness, in a degree at least, should be the result. 
And what is happiness but being good and doing 
good. 

[t is said that in children happiness is a matter 
of temperament; in adults a matter of habit. Let 
us begin the habit of happiness in our children. 
Do not confound pleasure with happiness; one is 
an appeal to the senses, the other, the product of 
the exercise of the higher nature. **'The increase 
of smiles should be a purpose of education, and 
she who can cause two smiles to grow where only 
one grew before must be counted a real bene. 
factor.”” 

Let the children tell each morning something 
they have done the day before to make someone 


happy. How the little acts of unselfishness will 
crop out. Following are some stories I have 


found effective: 


By Catherine Payer 


I HAPPIED HIM UP 


Agnes is a little girl with such a bright, happy 
face that it is a pleasure to look at her. 

One day, in answer to her mother’s call she 
came running home from a neighbor's, two or 
three doors away. 

Her eyes were bright, her lips so smiling that 
her mother smiled too, 

‘Do you want me, mother?’ asked Agnes, 
**No, dear,”’ said her mother, ‘*Not for anything 
important. IL missed you, that is all. Where 
were you, daughter ?”” 

**At the Brown’s. And, oh, mother, Walter 
ras cross, but I happied him up so that he got all 
over it; and then the baby cried, and I had to 
happy her up; then some one stepped on the 
kitten’s tail, and I was just going to happy her 
up when you called me.”’ 

The mother laughed. 

“Why, what a happying time you had! It 
must make you happy yourself to happy up little 
boys, and babies, and kittens, for you look as 
happy as possible.”’ 

And this is true. The more we try to make 
others happy, the happier we shall be ourselves. 
Then put away frowns and pouting lips. Try to 
“happy up” those who are troubled, cross or 


sick, and soon you will find yourself so happy that ° 


your face will shine with smiles.— Selected. 
True happiness, if understood, 
Consists alone in doing good. 
—IWm. Somerville, 

I have read of a great king who had a little 
child whom he loved very much, and whom he 
took a great deal of pains to make happy. The 
boy had a pony to ride, beautiful rooms to live 
in, pictures, books, toys without number, teachers, 
companions, and everything that money could 
buy or ingenuity devise; but for all this the young 
prince was unhappy. He wore a frown wherever 
he went, and was always wishing for something 
he did not have. At length a magician came to 


the court. 


He saw the scowl on the boy’s face, 
and said to the king: 

‘**T can make your son happy, and turn his 
frowns into smiles; but you must pay me a great 
price for telling him this secret.”” 

‘Whatever you ask,”’ said the king, ‘‘I will 


give.” 

The magician took the boy into a private room. 
There he wrote something with a white substance 
ona piece of paper. A candle was then given to 
the boy; and he was told to light it, and to hold 
it under the paper,—and then see what he could 
read, When the magician had left him, the boy 
did as he had been told; and the white letters 
turned into a beautiful blue. ‘They formed these 
words: *‘Do a kindness to someone every day.” 

‘The prince followed the advice and became the 
happiest boy in the realm.—Orison Marden in 
“Winning Out.” 

“True happiness is found in making others 
happy.” 

MAKING THE WORLD BRIGHTER 


There is more than one way of making the world 
brighter and cheerier. ‘Ten-talented people may 
do one way, but we of the one-talent must have 
our own simple methods. 

Almost anyone can use “*what is in her hand’’ 
if she has flowers, as does a little woman of my 
acquaintance. She cultivates flowers, multitudes 
of them. She cain grow more to the square yard, 
they say, than any other woman they ever saw. 
Isshe a rich woman? No, not as men count such 
things. 

Every morning she places large granite pans, 
filled with water and bouquets and single flowers, 
before her gate, which bears a large placard on 
which is printed in large letters, ** Help yourself.” 

Carpenters, plumbers, lawyers, and doctors stop 
and take a tiny bunch and place it in their button- 


. 


hole. ‘There it remains to brighten the entire 
day. Shopgirls, milliners, factory lads and 


lasses, forget their weariness in looking at their 


(Continued on page 37) 


Physical Culture in the Schools 


or nothing how to develop and improve the 

bodies of their children? There is a feeling 
that the child is sent to school to be developed 
mentally and that the teachers are paid for this 
alone, But what about the body? ‘The physical 
welfare of the child is neglected in the home and 
the school is just beginning to take up this much 
needed work. The body needs developing as well 
as the brain. ‘"It is exercise alone that supports 
and helps the mind in vigor’’— Cicero. 

The teachers are apt to think that just because 
they have not a gymnasium in the building they 
cannot have the exercises, but have you ever real- 
ized it is a very simple thing to give a calisthenic 
drill in the room between the desks? The children 
sit in their seats hour after hour each day ina 
cramped position engaged in writing or studying: 
no wonder they are restless ‘and their minds get 
dall from study. 

If the teacher would give them a few minutes 
of drill and a march around the room with win- 
dows opened enough for good fresh air, and about 
two deep-breathing exercises, they would find the 
child much refreshed and the mind more active. 
The children. will go to their desks feeling like 
new persons and the teacher will see a marked im- 
provement in the work of every student. 

Some will say we have no time for such work; 
our periods are all filled; but do you realize that 
two minutes lost for this work will be hours 
gained and years added to the lives of the children 
and much nervous energy saved for the teacher. 
A few minutes each day will keep the system in 
good condition and the blood circulating freely. 


I’ IT not true that most of the parents know little 





By George R. Borden 


Physical Director, Y. M. C. A., Easton, Pa. 


I do not think that the teachers realize or 
know the number of deformed children they have 
in their care—flat chests, high shoulders, stoop 
shoulders, curved spines, etc, ‘They all can be 
helped much by a little attention on the part of 
the teacher. When the children are standing in 
the aisle or at the board they should not be allowed 
to lean against the desks or stand on the side of 
the foot. Have them stand on boti: feet, head up, 
chin in, shoulders back, chest out, and when sitting 
should not be allowed to fold their arms; this is 
a great mistake, for it throws the shoulders for- 
ward causing round shoulders. Nor should they 
be allowed to sit on their hands or feet or cross 
their knees, as it shuts off the circulation. Girls 
fold their skirts under one side then sit on them, 
thus causing one side to be much higher, this also 
is bad and will cause curved spine. The feet 
should be on the floor and no child should be per- 
mitted to slide down in the seat, resting on the 
very front of the seat with the head on the back 
of the seat. This position throws the shoulders 
and head forward, also curves the spine forward 
crowding the chest walls and lungs. 

Have you ever taken special notice of the chil- 
dren on the street and tried to pick out of every 
ten three who walk correctly and have good clear 
skin, quick and sure movements, happy with 
abundant life and vigor? Many of these faults 
can be cured and corrected by just a little atten- 
tion. Physical education ought to be compulsory 
in every schoolroom and every teacher should 





know as much about it as they do of any other 
study they teach. ' 

I know a student who graduated from college 
with high honors but who came out broken dow:i" 
yhysically and was unable to take up his work 
vecause Of his physical weakness. Does it pay ? 
How much better it would have been for him to 
have spent more time on his body and come out 
of college strong, ready to go ahead and do some- 
thing with both brain and muscle. 

Life depends largely upon oxygen. We must 
have it; refuse it and we die; or stay in a closed 
room and re-breathe it and our blood soon becomes 
stagnate and our muscles put on a tired feeling, 
due only to this. ‘The schoolroom should be well 
ventilated; plenty of fresh air is necessary. ‘The 
human body requires about 3000 cubic feet per 
hour, 

**A laugh is worth a hundred groans in the 
murket,’’ so is one ounce of prevention worth ten 
tons of cure. Emerson has said, ** For perform- 
ance of great work it requires extraordinary 
health.’? Without exercise there is always a 
clogging of the system, something goes wrong. 
It may be the stomach, head, heart, lungs, or 
throat, but there is something wrong; there is a 
lack of complete action and many times pain. 

The school children of today will be the busi- 
ness heads of the future and the present training 
will tell on the future. 

If the teachers are not prepared to do sys- 
tematic training in the room they can secure from 
the Spalding Library a book on ** Physical 'Train- 
ing for the Schoolroom,’’ which can be secured 
for only 10 cents, 
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‘‘T would not enter on my list of friends 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”’ 
‘ —Cowper. 


insects and reptiles. ‘‘Only a worm’? is 

an expression of contempt. Yet when we 
think how useful some members of that despised 
class are to us, we should hesitate before using 
such aterm, It is the tiny silk-worms that fur- 
nish all the silk of commerce. The earth-worm, 
supposed by many to be good only as fish-bait, 
keeps the ground plowed up beneath the surface 
so that plants will grow better. Bees furnish us 
with honey. ‘They also carry pollen to blossoms 
that could get it-in no other way. Flies act as 
scavengers in our houses, cleaning up particles 
that get into cracks and crevices, or that have 
otherwise evaded the eyes of even the best house- 
keeper. ‘The commonest grub in the garden de- 
lights our eyes when he is at last a butterfly. 
Toads keep plants cleared of injurious insects. 
Spiders teach us a lesson in perseverance by re- 
building their webs as many times as they are torn 
down. Ants are examples of industry, for they 
are busy every minute. 

So I might go on, showing how many another 
of the despised things really do a great deal in 
the ene § accomplishing, perhaps more than 
some boys and girls. 

To Teachers :— 

In a previous issue I have urged upon teachers 
the desirability of giving some attention in school 
to the subject of kindness to animals. I wish 
now to reiterate what was said at that time, for 
our children need to be set to thinking upon the 
subject. 

Few children are naturally cruel, yet because 
they are sometimes permitted to perform thought- 
lessiy unkind acts without having their cruelty 
pointed out, they often become indifferent to 
suffering which they might prevent or alleviate. 
Once their attention is called to the matter, and 
their sympathies aroused, no more ardent humane 
officers can be found than our usually thoughtless 
hoys and girls. 

‘The love for animals is general among chil- 
dren, evidenced by the fact that most children 
have pets if allowed. This tendency may often 
be used by teachers as a means of getting in touch 
with children otherwise unapproachable. I re- 
member walking home from school one day, think- 
ing in a worried state of mind, about one of my 
flock, a new pupil, that I did not seem able to 
understand. Herbert was a strange boy, rough and 
sullen, and so far had proved quite troublesome. 

My road ran past a piece of woodland, and I 
crossed the street in order to take advantage of a 
short cut through the woods to my home. As | 
struck the pathway, my attention was called to a 
tiguré crouching behind a bush, It was Herbert, 
who seeing me at the same moment, joined me. 

‘What are you doing out here alone ?”’ I asked. 

With an abashed look, Herbert said, “*1 don’t 
like to go to the woods with the other boys. 
They’re too noisy, and they shoot the birds. 
When I come alone I just keep still and sneak 
along, so I can get close to the birds and squirrels. 
I like to watch them. They know when a feller 
likes them, and won’t hurt them, for they let me 
get real near sometimes, and don’t act at all 
afraid.”” 

He had forgotten himself in his interest, and 
for once thrown off all reserve. What a different 
expression upon his face! Could this be the same 
Herbert ? e walked on together, talking about 
the birds we saw, and I found in my obstreperous 
boy a real nature lover. I had at length dis- 
covered how to reach him. I took care that it 
should not be our last walk together. We were 
good friends now, and things went much smoother 
at school. 

Children display an interest at once when 
questioned about their pets. To foster this 
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natural interest and direct it in the right way is 
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the privilege of every teacher. Children have 
pets, and really love them but are ignorant or 
irregular in the way they feed or care for them. 
Others have the care of domestic animals without 
knowing just how to care for them properly. 

In many cases merely a realization that dumb 
animals feel and respond to good care or neglect 
much as human beings do, would be sufficient. 
A teacher can do much to make children more 
thoughtful toward all helpless, dependent things. 
A word dropped now and then; a story or poem 
told or read; a request for pupils to bring in ac- 
counts of intelligent or brave deeds done by 
animals; all these will help in giving our girls 
and boys the right attitude on this subject. 

I give below a short list of books, stories and 
poems which may be used for this purpose. 

BIBIJOGRAPHY OF ANIMAI, STORIES 

Biack Beauty —Sewell. 

Four Months in New Hampshire—Sewell. 

Beautiful Joe—Marshall Saunders. 

Stories of Brave Dogs—Retold from St. Nicholas. 

Animal Heroes—Ernest Thompson Seton. 

Lives of the Hunted—Krnest Thompson Seton. 

Wild Animals I Have Known—Ernest Thompson 
Seton, 

Heart Culture—Emma EF, Page. 

The Boy-Dog and the Dog-Boy—Bancroft’s Third 
Reader. 

Birds of Killingworth—Henry W. Longfellow. 

Bell of Atri—Henry \W. Longfellow. 

Thanksgiving in the Barn—Poulsson’s ‘‘In 
Child’s World.’* 

Hans and his Dog—Bailey and Lewis. 
Children’s Hour,’’ 

The Farmer and the Lark—Harper’s Third Reader, 

Jack, the Fire Dog—Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 

Who Stole the Nest? 

THE BELL OF ATRI 

Long ago there lived in the town of Atria great 
king who was very kind to all his people. He 
wished everyone to receive fair treatment, so he 
had erected in the center of the town a high tower 
with a large bell at the top. From the bell was 
suspended a rope that could easily be reached. 
‘Then anyone who suffered a wrong could ring the 
bell, and the king would immediately see that 
justice was done. 

Years rolled by; the king had responded many 
times to the summons of the bell, and had righted 
many wrongs. By degrees the bell grew into dis- 
use. ‘The rope was old and frayed, and became 
the support for a vine which grew over the tower. 

In this town of Atri, there lived a knight. He 
had been a brave man and had done many noble 
deeds, but was now old, and from living alone 
had become mean and miserly. His one friend 
was a horse that had carried him through many 
an adventure in the days of his knighthood. Now 
the horse was old and lame, and could no longer 
be used. The knight decided that he would not 
feed the poor creature, so he turned him out to 
find what food he could on the roadside. 

One very hot day, just at the time when most 
of the people of Atri were indoors taking a noon- 
day nap, everyone was startled to hear the old bell 
ringing. It pealed forth as though a strong and 
vigorous hand were pulling the rope, proclaiming 
to all that some one had suffered a wrong. 

People flocked from every direction to see what 
had happened. The king himself rode forth on 
his charger to administer justice. As they neared 
the tower, they could see no person there, merely 
an old horse. Then the ringing was explained. 
The knight’s horse, in his hungry search for food, 
had pulled at the vine growing about the bell 
rope, and in his eagerness had unintentionally 
rung the bell. 

The king when all was explained to him, de- 
clared that he had never had a more deserving 
appeal for justice. He sent for the owner of the 
horse, and said: 

“This wretched beast has appealed to me for 
help, and none shall do so in vain. You stand 
convicted of cruelty to one who has served you 
well. Your sentence shall be that you must 
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henceforth provide this horse with warm dry 
shelter and plenty of food.” 

In vain did the knight plead poverty. 

‘**Go,”’ said the king; “‘and be glad that no 
heavier sentence was passed upon you.”’ 

So the knight led the old horse away, and it is 
said that he carried out the king’s sentence, giving 
his faithful servant food and shelter for the rest 
of his days. 

WHY GEORGE CHANGED HIS MIND 

George Randall had been working hard all 
morning, trying to teach Gyp, his little black and 
tan dog, to drive as a horse. He had devised a 
small harness for the dog, and hitched him to a 
little express wagon. 

Gyp had not proved, however, to be a very 
tractable horse, and did no better at the end of 
the long lesson than at the beginning. ‘The only 
reason, in fact, that George had ceased in his en- 
deavor was because Gyp had slipped away from 
him and disappeared under the porch, from which 
shelter no coaxing could draw him. 

The boy had not realized how hot and tired he 
was until he gave up his attempts to catch Gyp, 
and threw himself in the hammock on the porch. 

**Mean little thing!”’ he cried. **Going off like 
that just when I had your harness all fixed. VII 
not give you any dinner. No, sir; not if you beg 
and beg.”’ 

As George lay there, brooding over his wrongs, 
Gyp came timidly up on the porch, and seeing lis 
little master, leaped about and licked his hand. 
George ill-naturedly kicked him, saying: 

**Get away; I don’t want you now.”’ 

Poor Gyp ran away howling, and George felt 
a little ashamed of himself. Then a strange 
thing happened. Gyp came back on the porch, 
but this time he walked up the steps on his hind 
legs, and as he came toward George he seemed to 
grow larger and larger. He spoke to George, 
calling him in a peremptory tone to come to bim. 
George tried to run away, but was caught and 
held. He cried out in his fright. His cries 
brought someone from the house. Thinking it 
was his mother, George looked up and beheld a 
still larger dog than Gyp. ‘To his surprise she 
spoke: **What are you doing to that boy ?”’ 

*O,” said Gyp, "Pm just playing with him,”’ 
and the large dog went in. Then Gyp produced 
a small harness which ‘he fitted to George, then 
hitched him up to a good-sized cart. He got in, 
hit George with his whip and said, **Get up!” 

George tried to spring away from the whip, 
and bumped the cart into the walk. Gyp pulled 
him and hauled him about, scolding because he 
didn’t go on, until poor George was tired out and 
ached in every bone. 

After a while he was released and started into 
the house for a drink. ‘*Get out of here,’’ cried 
a voice, and the door was shut in his face. He 
ran around to the pump, but there was nothing 
to drink from and the pump had such a queer 
handle that he could not work it. 

Gyp came up and began teasing him. He held 
out a fine red apple, but just as George got his 
hands upon it, he jerked it away. This he kept 
doing until George gave up getting it, then 
threw it as far as he could into some tall grass. 
After looking for it awhile, George gave up the 
search. He went to the porch, to rest in the ham- 
mock. Just as he was comfortably fixed he felt 
himself rudely turned out and Gyp said: 

“Go away, George; I want this hammock.”’ 

When night came, he had to sleep on the door- 
mat. Ashe lay on the mat, shivering with the cold 
he felt something lick his face. He started up 
and found himself in the hammock with Gyp, his 
own little dog, at his side. Y 

He rubbc : his eyes in a bewildered way, then 
realized that he had been asleep, and that al! his 
discomfort had becn a dream, He sat up with 
Gyp in his arms, patted him and said, 

**Poor little Gyp! I wasn’t very good to you, 
was 1? Never mind, I’ll not drive you again, 
Come and I’ll find you a nice bone.”’ 
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How to Teach Penmanship—No. X. 


which is slowly drawn to produce accuracy 

is not writing, in the true sense of the word 
and, therefore, is not suitable to use as a medium 
for recording thought. It is too slow to be of 
use in business; consequently, it is valueless ex- 
cepting to the engrosser whose object is to produce 
a pretty page of accurate script, regardless of the 
time consumed in making it. Slow writing in- 
terferes, most seriously, with all subjects in which 
the pen is used for making records, 

If we are conducting a written spelling lesson 
it practically is impossible for the pupils to secure 
a proper arrangment of letters in the words if the 
attention must be divided between the spelling of 
the word and mechanics involved in recording it 
upon the paper. 

If the work be composition, the inability to 
write unconsciously interferes, most seriously, 
with the How of thought. If one uses a retarded 
movement the thought, most assuredly, is broken, 

disjointed, —consequently, the work is unsatis 
factory, in the extreme. 

Composing «a letter, when the writing is done 
with great labor, may be compared with using a 
typewriter in letter writing without first having 
learned to use the machine, We may wish to say 
that ‘The judicious advocate will never forget 
that a good cause may be quickly lost by a hasty 
display of excessive zeal.’’ We strike the proper 
letters until we reach the “‘c”’’ in judicious, and, 
as our operation of the machine is not automatic, 
we must drop the thought while we hunt for the 
‘*c”? on the keyboard. When we have located this 
letter we strike it and then, upon undertaking to 
continue writing, we find, to our consternation, 
that the thought has escaped our mind. We delay 
our work until we, once more, have the thouzht 
arranged properly, then we lose the ‘“‘v’’ in ad- 
vocate. Again we hunt for the letter, strike it, 
then arrange the thought, etc.,—a seesaw oper- 
ation. Is it any wonder that the poor writer is a 
poor composer and, therefore, ** Would rather take 
a thrashing than write a letter.”’ We may have 
much to say but the labor of putting it upon the 
paper is so great that letter writing is a bugbear. 

The business man expresses himself fully and 
clearly because in dictating to his stenographer 
he is relieved of the labor incident to putting his 
thoughts upon paper; consequently, he is able to 
devote his whole energy to the thought necessary 
to convey the information he wishes to impart. 
This being true it is self evident that the lighter 
we can make the labor of writing the less will it 
interfere with the thought, therefore, our whoie 
aim should be to give to children such exercises as 
will train their muscles to produce legible script 
forms unconsciously, or automatically. 

Do not confound teaching script forms with 
training the children to write. Learning forms 
isa mental exercise, the forms being impressed 
upon the mind. Training the muscles to repro- 
duce these mental concepts upon paper requires a 
specialized physical culture drill. In conducting 
these drills do not become discouraged if the 
records of your pupils’ movements should be 
erratic in the extreme. In fact we must expect 
irregular movements until after the mind has 
gained control ot the muscles. Then there will 
be a perfect correlation of mind and muscle and 
the work will become satisfactory. 

We can’t get away from the idea that the earlier 
the proper teaching of penmanship is begun the 
better it is for the pupils. It is true that, “‘If 
we do a thing wrong for a period of six months 
we must do it right for a like period before we get 
back to where we started, so we may correct our 
error...” ; 

It would be well if courses of study were so 
written that the pupils of the first year would not 
be required to make records in spelling, language, 
and in number work. If the children were per- 
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mitted to use the blackboard, exclusively, for the 
first year for all written work, making all forms 
quite large, using the larger motor muscles for 
the power, much benefit would result. These 
cule would hecome developed thereby enabling 
the pupil to handle the writing impiement with 
less expense of nerve energy. Although we be- 
lieve that the writing should be upon the black- 
board we, also, are persuaded that much time may 
be spent, with corresponding profit in preparing 
the children to do the work which will be required 
of thei in succeeding years. 

By ‘‘ preparing the children’’ I mean that first, 
a correct sitting habit must be implanted. Not 
merely taught, but it must be insisted upon till 
the children unconsciously assume and maintain 
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such a position. Constant vigilance, on the part 
of the teacher, is required to bring about this 
much desired habit, and many, many times will 
she find that one or more of her charges will re 
quire the command ‘‘John, or Mary, position.”’ 
If the correct position has been taught, this simple 
command is all that is necessary, at this time, 
though it does not follow that John, or Mary, will 
never fall into error again. But, no matter how 
many times we may be forced to call attention to 
the manner of sitting, the health of the children 
is of such importance that the establishing of the 
correct sitting habit warrants our every impossible 
effort. 

At this time the whole civilized world is re- 
doubling its efforts to stamp out that dread dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, and if teachers will not permit 
their pupils to stoop over the desk, thereby cramp- 
ing the hoe space, they will do more to combat 
superinduced tuberculosis tendencies than is being 
done by any Anti-Tuberculosis League. 

Second, children must be trained to hold the 
pen properly, the back of the hand toward the 
ceiling, every joint in the hand bending outward, 
forming what may be termed a ‘‘convex hand.” 
The right arm resting upon the muscle just below 
the elbow, the left arm being thrown well up on 
the desk so that the left hand may hold the paper 
at the top of the page. The paper must be held 
so firmly that it will not move as the fingers and 
the pen glide over it in writing. 

Third, the children must be given such drills as 
will cause a complete muscle relaxation. These 
drills must be simple and they should be persisted 
in regardless of the appearance of the childrens’ 
records. Gradually these records will become: 
pleasing, as the mind controls the muscles. The 
nature of these drills, naturally, will vary with 
the teacher’s conception of the exercises which 
should be given, but every movement should have 
the training of direction as one of its purposes. 
As an illustration of how these drills may be used 
I present the blackboard work of one of our first 
year teachers. 

‘Lhese drills were written by the teacher, in the 
presence of her pupils, day by day, as they were 
used in her regular drill work. No. 1 was written 
the first day, and the children were given a lesson 
on how to practise it. No. 2 was given the second 
day and, after a few minutes drill on No. 1, the 
class was taught how to practise No. 2. The third 
day, after reviewing Nos. 1 and 2, No. 3 was 
given. Ina similar manner the succeeding drills 
were given. It must be understood that preced- 
ing nuptbers were not ignored as soon as new drills 
were introduced, for such is not the case. Review 
followed review until the pupils were able to prac- 
tise with the greatest apn and present pages 
that were pleasing, in as much as they were equal 
in size, slant and spacing. 

There are periods in every teacher’s routine 
during which she has duties to perform in addition 
to teaching. It has been the custom to give the 
children what is termed ‘‘busy work” at such 
times. The teacher who kept these drills upon 
her blackbuards used them fur one of her ‘*busy 
work”? exercises. If she had some work at her 
desk which required her attention she had the 
children take out some paper and a pen, then she 
would instruct them to Val on No. 1, 2 or 3. 
As the children had received a thorough prepara- 
tion, the teacher had no trouble in calling atten- 
tion to any incorrect position of body, hand or 
paper, which she easily could observe from her 
desk. The word, **back straight,’’ causing all to 
straighten up, and ‘*heads up,”’ having the desired 
effect. The teaching had been done and she was 
working to establish the habit. 

The teacher who thinks and has the interest of 
her charges at heart, readily will devise ways and 
means for securing automatic or unconscious pen- 
manship. 


—— 
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Candle Shades 
Materials: Heavy black paper or light 
card such as is used for mounting small 
pictures; “onion-skin” paper; water- 
colors; very sharp jack-(or Sloyd)-knife 
with an oil stone to keep it so ; library 
paste; a sheet of heavy pasteboard to 





protect the desk; hard pencil, ruler and 
COMpass. 

This work is: suited to seventh and 
eighth grade pupils, though the simpler 
patterns are not too difficult for younger 
boys and girls. The size of the shade 
will depend upon your individual fancy. 
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Fig. 7 shows how to draft a pattern for 
a circular shade. Experiment on plain 
paper until you get the amount of ‘“‘flare” 
you desire. The designs here given are 
merely suggestions and may be adapted 
to the space you wish to fill. 

First, draw your pattern on heavy paper 
of any kind convenient, then cut away 
all except the blackened lines which rep- 
resent the “lead” that is to hold the 
“stained glass” in place. Trace this on 
the black paper (four times, of course, 





“Fig.5. 


if it is a square shade) and cut out as you 
did the first. Keep the knife very sharp 
that the edges may be smooth. When 
all are cut you are ready to insert the 
(imitation) glass. Touch the back of the 
black “cut outs” with paste and press 
each carefully on a sheet of “onion skin” 
paper, dry under a weight, trim the edges 
and prepare to “stain the glass.” 

Figs. 1 and 2 look well with the paper 
tinted in mottled effect. (With these 
two the painting may be done before the 
paper is pasted on.) Decide on_ the 
general tone and while the paint is still 
wet drop in carefully the other colors de- 
sired, a little ata time. If the paper is 
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kept very wet the colors will blend har- 
moniously. 

In the remaining figures the natural 
colors may be used, as for example in 
Fig. 6, the tulip, rich red; the leaves 





green ; the bulb, slightly yellow, and the 
background a golden yellow. 

When the parts are complete they 
may be fastened together by means of 
narrow strips of paper pasted inside at 
the corners, though passe-partout binding 
is neater in appearance and more con- 
venient for use. 
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The Editorial Outlook for the Next School Year 


HE editor of a magazine often feels very much 
ig like the leader of an orchestra. First of all he 

considers the taste of his audience, he selects 
those subjects which appeal to the intellect, patriotism, 
heart, and sympathies of his hearers, The program 
liust be considered from the standpoint of its mission. 
Does it do all these things and yet preserve its unity 
and all-roundness? That is important, as no one sub- 
ject must be emphasized lest it jar the sensibilities of 
After the program is planned, the 
leader looks to the value of each instrument, The 


the most critical, 


horn calls attention to civic duty, the bass viol sup- 
ports with massive tones the more delicate and lighter 
duties, and the clear flute and violin vive something 
of the glimpse of the life that is not material but 
spiritual. One instrument may awaken a thought in 
one hearer that will not reach the ears of another, 
while yet another strain will bring thoughts of har- 
niony to still another. To do this each instrument 
must be played by a master hand, who uses his instru- 
ment to express the divine melody that is in his own 
soul, 

To bring together all these minds, giving expression 
each to his especial gift, is the aim of an editor of a 
inagazine, so that he mas present to his readers the 
master thoughts of many blended into perfect harmony. 
In doing this he wishes to please his readers, and to 
have them feel after they have read the magazine in 
much the same trame of mind as one who leaves a fine 
musical entertainment, mentally uplifted and benefited 
and stimulated to better and higher things. 

In selecting material for NORMAI, INSTRUCTOR, it has 
been the wish to consider that which will be of greatest 
value to the teacher in her everyday work. In these 
busy days no school teacher has time to spend reading 
articles which are purely theoretical, or which have 
not the stamp of practicability or genuine experience, 
Nor does she care to con over hackneyed plans or ob- 
solete methods. She demands at least two things from 
her educational journal. First, a general knowledge 
of what the leaders of the protession are considering, 
that she may broaden her own outlook and grow pro- 
fessionally. Second, such materials, plans, and 
methods as will help her to teach her own individual 
school more acceptably to herself, her pupils, and her 
patrons, 

Kvery teacher must have a good general knowiedge 
of all the subjects which she is to teach, and also some 
idea of how she is to impart this knowledge to others. 
But the capital of this kind with which she begins her 
work, must be constantly increased. She needs new 
knowledge, new ideas and plans, new raw material as 
it were, with which to carry on her work, She should 
be able to find much to meet these new wants in tite 
educational jounal. It should furnish not only infor- 
mation, but inspiration, and the things which will 
arouse her own originality and mental self-activity. 

Inall walks of life we find those who by their energy 
and industry have taken many forward steps and have 
thus come to be the leaders in their respective fields 
of work. ‘To these leaders those who are in the ranks 
look for help and directions, 
achievements they hope to learn how to make their 


From the study of their 
work successful, In no profession is the beginner 
helped more by those who have constantly aimed to 
perfect and improve themselves in their own line of 
work than in that of teaching. 

In looking over the list of contributors to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR for the school year just closed, we find that 
over a hundred of the foremost teachers of note and 
ability have helped to make up its pages. There have 
been a great variety of subjects ably written upon and 
discussed from every standpoint, from that of a begin- 
ner to that of the college president. What an advan- 
tage to be able to know what is being done all along 
the line! Besides this, no teacher need feel that she 
alone is reading what others are doing, but that the 
hand of sympathy is extended, and many valuable and 
helpful letters are exchanged through the medium of 
its pages. , 

The motto of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR has ever been: 
‘* No backward steps.’’ The reader of this number ( June) 
may gain some idea of the intention of the munage- 
ment to hive up to its motto during the year that is to 


come, The departments which have been popular and 
helpful will be continued, and others will be added, 
While it is not possible to treat all subjects in every 
issue, yet at some time during the year. practically all 
phases of school work will be given attention. It 
would be impossible to give in detail all the good 
things which are in store for the readers of this maga- 
zine for the next school year. Yet you may be inter- 
ested in knowing something of the genera! outline 
which is to be followed, and in becoming acquainted 
with a few of the contributors. 

The initial page of each number will bé given to 
In this 
age of research and inquiry the educator is nota 
laggard. He is constantly seeking that which will 
advance his profession and promote the best interests 
of his fellows. Articles wili be written by instructors 
in several ot the leading Normal Schools of the country, 
by State and City Superintendents, and others who are 
recognized authorities in their spevial fields of labor. 

Read the article on Good Health, by DR. E. B. 
BRYAN of Colgate University,in this issue,and you will 
be anxious to become further acquainted with his ideas 
which will be presented in succeeding articles. Dr. 
Bryan isa man of marked ability and wide experience. 
He thinks things out in a unique and helpful way, 
and then generously gives to others, 


the discussion of some vital educational topic. 


No subjects are being more discussed just now than 
those of the allied arts of Handicraft, Domestic Science 
and Art, and Public School Drawing. Everywhere 
teachers are seeking definite help in these lines. So 
general is the recognition of their value that superin- 
tendents and teachers in many places are not waiting 
for the specialist to carry out this work, but are trying 
to find sach things as meet the needs of their own 
community and make them a part of their teaching. 
These are the people who will welcome the two series 


of articles which will be presented this year. Begin- 
ning in September, and appearing each alternate 


month, will be Outlines for School Drawing and Hand- 
icraft, by LILLIAN FLIKEGH, Supervisor of Drawing 
at Davenport, Iowa. These outlines will be so planned 
as to cover the work for the first eight grades and will 
be adaptable to either city or ruralschools, They will 
show how simple material can be utilized and how this 
work can be carried on by any ambitiousteacher. Many 
illustrations will be given and all directions can be 
readily followed. 

During the past year letters have come from all parts 
of the country commending the work on Elementary 
Manual Training by IDA HOOD CLARK, Director of 
Klementary Manual Training in the Public Schools of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Clark will present a series of articles on Domestic 
Science and Domestic Art. These articles will furnish 
such, lessons as can be carried out in the schoolroom ; 
will give directions as to equipment, material and ex- 
pense, The first article will be printed in the October 
number and the others will follow in December, Feb- 


For the coming year Mrs, 


ruary, April and June. 

One of the subjects presented most strongly today is 
that of English, Itis a recognized fact that the Amer- 
icans are often better acquainted with almost every de- 
partment of knowledge than with their own language, 
hence the attention paid toit. In many places English 
instead of Mathematics is made the standard in grading 
pupils for promotion, LAURA DUNBAR HAGARTY of 
the Buffalo Training School, has given such complete 
satisfaction in the past that she has been asked to lead 
the department in English this next vear. So deliglhit- 
ful and helpful has been her work that all who hear 
that she is to continue it will be delighted. Every 
phase of English work wiil be touched upon, the plan 
of lesson by the teacher, her preparation and the result 
obtained from the child. This last is somewhat of a 
departure from the stereotyped articles written by most 
educational writers and will be hailed with delight by 
the readers, Here each teacher may have the privilege 
of comparing her work with that done by others, This 
is always an advantage and keeps us from getting 
in a rut or from being discouraged. 

Did you ever stop to think how beautiful the folklore 
of different races is? It is a most fascinating study 


and acquaintance with it always proves so very helpful 


in studying the later literature of a race. Upon the 
folk-lore is based much of our literature INEZN, 
McFEE, the delightful contributor and writer of child- 
ren’s stories, has consented to take charge of this de. 
partment. All who are at all familiar with Mrs. Mc. 
Fee’s work will realize at once that it will be well 
done. In the realm of folklore we kno.’ that it is not 
‘‘how much’’ but ‘‘what’’ to select to tell the child. 
ren; that is the question that bothers us, and this Mrs, 
McFee will deal with to the satisfaction of all. 

Often, the Arithmetic is the bugbear of a teacher's 
lite. Why? Is the teacher wrong, or the arithmetic 
wrong? The thinking educators of today tell us that 
the text books on asithmetic are many of them Wrong, 
They start out wrongly and end wrongly. They never 
attempt once to correlate the arithmetic in the book 
with the life of the child. The result is that when the 
pupi! leaves school he has no notion that the problems 
in the book have any relation tohislife. PROF. J.C. 
BROWN, of the Illinois Normal School, has given 
special attention to this phase of Arithmetic teaching, 
He has made special research in the arithmetic as 
taught in the grammar grades and he will give us some 
very helpful articles along. that line this year. No 
progressive teacher can afford to miss them. They 
will be of great benefit to you. 

Can we ever become dexterous or skillful in any- 
thing if we do not get the right movement from the 
siart?) Teachers in penmanship agree to this more and 
more, The business men are demanding young men 
who can write with speed as well as legibility. The 
system of penmanship taught must meet this demand, 
PROF. A. H. STEADMAN, of the Cincinnati schools, 
has evolved a practical system of penmanship that meets 
these requirements in the right way. His excellent 
articles on penmanship will be continued throughout 
the next year, 

The Entertainment pages of any school magazine are 
eagerly sought for by every teacher. What busy teachi- 
ers is not glad to turn to them for her Friday afternoon 
or special day exercises? Especial attention has becn 
given to them on that acconnt. Entertainment of var- 
ious kinds will be given, from the delightful little 
folklore plays and festivals to the entertainment made 
up of selections from best authors and programs em- 
bodying special day features. 

CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY, WILLIS N. 
BUGBEE and other delightful children entertainers wili 
aid in this work. No entertainment will be given that 
cannot practically be carried out. In many journals 
these plays are given, but when the attempt is made to 
present them they are found to be hard to stage. 

In no other age has ther: been so much good child- 
ren’s music writ! 1°35 1 ‘s one. So much attention 
is paid to the chi-. ci ay. His little preferences 
and longings are tak nip py the best composers and 
writers and many veri-able little gems have been tlie 
To be sure, many of the simple old melodies 
are beautiful but the words are often beyond the comi- 
preliension of the child and a jumble of words is more 
often heard, In the child songs of today the words suit 
the life and thonglits of the child. Tuneful airs have 
been written to charming child verse. In this none 
lave been more successful than HARRIET RINSCH, 
T. B. WEAVER, ETHEL EXLEY and others who will 
brighten our pages the ensuing year. 

In this age no school periodical is considered com- 
plete without giving thought to the decoration of the 
schoolroom. Blackboard drawings, calendars, p10- 
grams, ete., are eagerly looked for by teachers 110 
are on the alert to b2autify their schoolrooms. BESS 
B. CHLEVELAND and JOSEPHINE LEACH will illus- 
trate the pages abundantly for this purpose. 

In the rush for the new and the experimental, tlie 
teaching of the common branches will not be forgotten. 
Indeed the discussion of methods for teaching those 
branches will form the backbone of the magaziue. 
Many teachers of ability and success are to give us 
helpful inspiring articles, written along the line of 
teaching from the new psychology. 

History, ever an important branch, is to be given in 
connection with the teaching of present day civics. 
Geography, too, will be presented from time to time i0 


result: 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Notes of Interest from the Educational Field 





The Play Congress in Rochester 

‘ye Fourth Annual Play Congress of 
the Playground Association of America 
is to be held this year in Rochester, N. 
Y., from June 7th to the 11th, having 
previously met in Chicago, New York 
and Pittsburg. Rochester, christened 
by a home poet, ‘‘The New World 
Flower City Beside the Genesee,’’ isa 
most fortunate meeting place for the 
play-seekers and play-workers of this 
land. First, because of its own beau- 
tiful surroundings, its wonderful system 
of parks, its growing importance as a 
city of enterprise and development in 
the Empire State, and lastly, because of its position 
in the vanguard of playground interests in this country. 
The Congress is to meet in Rochester at the invitations 
of the Mayor, on behalf of the city, the Board of Park 
Commissioners, the Board of Education, and an organ- 
ization known as The Children’s Playground League. 
The city at large is manifesting the keenest interest in 
the coming convention and every effort will be made 
to welcome the delegates heartily, and to send them 
on their way at the close of the week refreshed, in- 
structed, inspired, and with the conviction that Roches- 
ter is adding a strong, active ‘‘Amen’’ to the great play- 
ground movement of America, its purpose, its ideals 
of work and its achievements. 

The ‘‘Preliminary Program’’ is now before the pub- 
lic and includes among its speakers at the different 
gatherings of the Congress, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Ph.D., United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Richard Cabot, of Boston, Dr. Luther H. Gulick of 
New York, Hon. Joseph Lee of Boston, Vice-President 
of the Playground Association of America, Miss Mary 
E. McDowell of the University Settlement of Chicago, 
and many other distinguished persons. 

The head quarters of the Congress will be at the 
Hotel Seneca, one of Rochester's beautiful new hotels, 
and everything possible will be done for the conven- 
ience and entertainment of the guests throughout the 
city. Luncheons will be given at other hotels, and 
on one of the evenings there is to be a large reception 
at the University Campus which lends itself so beauti- 
fully to such occasions. Lanterns will be hung from 
the numerous trees, refreshments will be served on the 
green, music by the Park Band, and an informal, joy- 
ous evening will be spent by all. Interesting automo- 
hile rides are being planned, including visits to all of 
the parks about the city; and in the course of the 
tides, playgrounds, residential quarters and beautiful 
tree-arched streets wil be seen. 

One of the main topics to occupy the attention of 
the delegates in Rochester is the matter of ‘‘ Public 
Recreation.’’ The broad minded and progressive Board 
of ’ark Commissioners have taken the lead undeniably 
in providing, through its wonderful park system, at- 
tractive means of public recreation. Its pony shows, 
toy yacht races, kite flying, archery and athletic con- 
tests for the children of the city are anticipated yearly 
hy thousands of little players, and the water sports, 
golf, tennis, pony polo, athletic meets and grand water 
carnivals, together with band concerts of the most ap- 
preciable sort, provide for the entertainment of throngs 
during the season. Nor in the winter months are the 
facilities lacking for healthful outdoor sport. In many 
sections of the city skating is afforded and at the parks 
tohogganing and_ sled-coasting. Rochesterians are 
learning to be out-of-doors people and are learning 
also to play. The Board of Education, too, is advanc- 
ing in its grasp of the problem of public recreation. 
It is providing playgrounds at a number of tie schools 
and opening its school buildings for the social better- 
ment of the people. 

Rochester has come to appreciate the value of play- 
grounds in well-regulated communities through the 
untiring efforts of the ‘‘ Children’s Playground League.”’ 
This was a group of unselfish, public-spirited men and 
wonien, who dared establish playgrounds in the early 
days in the face of bitter opposition, when money for 
Such purposes was more scarce than it is now, and 
When sympathizers were few. It is possible that an 
“Aviation Meet’? will be arranged for during the con- 
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vention week, to take place at the new Durand Park— 
bordering on the shore of Lake Ontario, which was 
recentiy acquired through a munificent gift to the 
Park Commission. 

Children will be in evidence everywhere,—in the 
playgrounds, in large choruses at the general sessions 
of the Congress, and in the parks, in folk dances at the 
general sessions, and last of all, at the great Play 
Festival which will close the Congress and take place 
Saturday afternoon, June 11th, at Genesee Valley Park. 
Thousands of children will be seen, illustrating games 
and plays from the kindergarten up; playground 
activities, gymnastics, athletic games for older chil- 
dren, field hockey for women, folk games and national 
dances, both by the children and by ‘‘foreign’’ Amer- 
icans. 

In the evening of the same day, the far-famed Water 
Carnival will be witnessed by thousands of interested 
spectators. Friends who have seen both these and the 
Venetian Carnivals declare that Rochester’s are hardly 
second to those in the ‘‘dream-city’’ of Italy. Dele- 
gates are expected from all parts of the country, and 
it is the sentiment of the National Committee that the 
Rochester Congress will far surpass any that have 
previously been held.—Marion Bromley Newton, Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





Differentiated Elementary Education 

Industrial education is a problem forced upon us by 
changed and changing social and industrial conditions, 
It is not a question of whether we shall attempt to 
solve it but of how we shall solve it. The first im- 
portant movement toward solution was a combined 
effort by educators, employers and employes, but the 
evident trend is toward the advancement of the cause 
through the means of public education. It is a charge 
which the public schools will assume and eventually 
fulfill. But it is a serious query whether or not we 
are now approaching the problem from the wrong end. 
There isan analogy between our present aititude toward 
the problem of industrial education and the develop- 
ment of manual training in this country. Manual 
training began with the teclinical school, passed down- 
ward to the manual training high school, to the high 
school and to the grades, with the result that the pupils 
in the elementary schools made joints designed for 
students of the Imperial Technical School of Moscow, 
and even with the tremendous advancement of this de- 
partment of public school work it has never seriously 
had a place as an integral part of our elementary school 
course of study. To the great majority of public school 
teachers today manual training is a thing to be en- 
dured rather than a means to be utilized. In like 
manner it is the trade school, the continuation school, 
the elementary industrial school with a purely utilita- 
rian purpose that are being considered and projected, 
rather than the preparation of the material which they 
inust use, the product of the established elementary 
schools. The danger lies in dealing with industrial 
education as apart from and added to the school system, 
instead of making it an integral part of that system 
by reorganization to meet social conditions. Modifi- 
cation, not revolution, is needed. Our elementary 


schools are good and have been—so far as they go. 
Their aim is simple and direct—preparation for higher 
education, and for life through that medium. Elemen- 
tary school courses have been developed almost en- 
tirely to this one end, apparently upon the assumption 





that all minds should be developed in 
the same way, and that culture, refine- 


ment and power depend upon the stand- 
ards which they have fixed, Of the ap- 
palling number of pupils lost to the 
schools in the lower grammar grades it 
is certain that a very large percentage 
fail not because of lack of ability, but 
because their minds are appealed to by 
things that are concrete, by realities 
rather than images, whereas the work 
of the traditional school course is almost 
entirely abstract. It is from the large 
class of pupils of this type of mind 
that the highest grade of intelligent 
industrial workers should naturally come, and it is in 
this direction that the door of opportunity should be 
opened to pupils of the elementary schools. Their 
claim to special preparation is just as strong as that of 
the academic pupil who is amply provided for by the 
traditional elementary scliool course.—J/anual Train- 
ing Magazine. 





The Danger to Children from Schoolroom Dust 

There can be no question that one of the greatest 
dangers connected with the schoolroom is the inhala- 
tion of dust by the children. 
different homes bring with them, clinging to their 


Scholars coming from 


clothing or perhaps flourishing in their throats or nasal 
cavities, or upon the surfaces of their bodies, various 
sorts of disease-producing bacteria. 
left in the schoolroom, and the daily sweeping sends 
them aloft to float in the air and settle upon books, 
desks and other furnishings of the schoolroom, from 


Many of these are 


which they are dislodged and set floating again through 
the use of the books and seats by the children. Asa 
consqeuence the schoolroom becomes a meeting-ground 
for all the various species of disease germs which are 
lurking in various forms in the community. The 
sweeping and dusting conducted in the ordinary way 
thus becomes a real menace to the health of school 
children. Every school house should be provided with 
a vacuum cleaning apparatus, by means of which the 
dust may be thoroughly removed without the dangers 
mentioned. The general introduction of this import- 
ant method of dust removal from schoolrooms would 
undoubtedly result in the suppression of many epi- 
demics of diptheria and other very serious maladies.— 
Good Health. 





The Play Festival Congress 

Play has a high function as a means of physical train- 
ing. It is the best kind of physical training because 
it is enjoyable, while the kind of gymnastics which 
It has 
been shown that exercise which is enjoyable has a 
better physiological and hygienic effect than exercise 
which is disagreeable to us. A walk for conscience’ 
sake to improve one’s health is a sorry kind of physi- 
cal exercise. 


we still have in our schools is not enjoyable. 


Much of our gymnasium work is no 
better. It is significant that we call it ‘‘gymnasium 


’ 


work” and not ‘‘gymnasium play.’’ The time is com- 
ing when the main part of physical training in the 
public schools will be play and the formal gymnastics 
will be used only to correct defects resulting from bad 
posture at school desks. In other words, instead of 
making play a foot-note to gymnastics, as we do now, 
we shall make gymnastics a foot note to play.—/rom 
Play in Relation to Education by Thomas M. Balliet. 





The interest that is being manifested in the library 
problem is substantial evidence of educational progress. 
The time has come when every district school should 
have a library of its own. The boys and girls are en- 
titled to the ever-present and beneficent comradeship 
of good books, The library habit is recognized asa 
potent element in education, and it must be formed in 
youth, that it may continue through life. Directions 
as to how and what to read, and why, will always re- 
main a specific duty of the shool teacher. Reading is 
the only universal way to the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages, and the teacher who directs youth what to 
read and how to read does them a service beyond the 
dollar standard of measure.—Missouri School Journal. 
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3 -...-Music and Entertainment 


Troll Magic 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
A Norwegian Folk- Play for Young People 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

With the revival of folk-dancing and 
folk-songs for young people has come 
also a quickened interest in folk tales 
that leads inevitably to folk-drama—the 
Jatter a rendering of old-world myths and 
hearthstone stories into a form that gives 
not only the charm of folk-lore, but the 
added value-of costume and atmosphere. 
The following play, suitable for Spring, 
Summer or Fall production, has its 
sources deep in Norwegian beliefs and 
customs. The Trolls represent the powers 
of darkness (see Ibsen's use of them in 
Peer Gynt) and they can only be con- 
quered by the powers of light. The 
superstition is still prevalent in Norway 
that to dance with Trolls will age a human 
past recognition, 

For the schoolroom production the 
whole play should be read, to give its 
outdoor atmosphere; but the sclioolroom 
stage should be simply arranged with 
green hangings fora background, a green- 
covered screen at the left, to represent 
the forest from which the Trolls emerge. 
The pool, a mirror ; the fallen tree trunk, 
two sinall barrels joined together covered 
with green and brown burlap to represent 
moss and bark. For the blasted tree, a 
pole hat-rack wound with white glazed 
cotton-batting, painted with greenish, 
brownish streaks. The Trolls, if no cos- 
tumes are possible, should wear gray and 
brown peaked tissue paper caps. The 
dance music should be played by a violin 
off stage. The magic fruits should be 
glittering Cliristmas tree baubels. When 
Olga withers, charcoal crow feet can be 
put about her eyes, and a lock of hair 
powdered and brought forward. When 
she becomes young again, Yolanda’s 
sheltering cloak hides the process of wip- 
ing off the crow’s feet, and putting back 
the lock of whitened hair. 


CHARACTERS 
Yolande Troldar 
Olga Owl’s-Ear 
Dame Sigrid Bat’s-Eye 
Bergmoss Shagstone 
Thorn-Cap Rat’s-Fur 
Cleft-Foot Snake-Lip. 


The scene is a field bounded on the 
left by the deep woods that are the Troll 
forest. A tangled path leads out of this 
forest, but the forest itself is so densely 
intertwined with limbs and branches that 
beyond the first few trees that mark its be- 
ginning only a-green twilight is visible. 

At the right the fields supposedly slope 
towards the village of Thordis. On this 
side of the field is a small pool bordered 
with moss and ferns (a mirror sunk in 
the ground.) In the center of the field 
a blasted tree, twisted and grotesque, sug- 
gesting Troll revels; near this tree, left 
center, the fallen trunk of another tree, 
age-rotted and covered with moss. 

Tie time is late afternoon on a Sum- 
mer’s day, and the play begins by the 
entrance of Sigrid from the right, an old 
Woman wearing a dark peasant dress, her 
brown apron edged with scarlet, a thin 
loose cloak falling about her shoulders. 
In one hand she carries a staff on which 
she leans heavily, and in the other a 
basket partly filled with herbs. From 
time to time she bends stiffly and adds 
other herbs to those she has already 
gathered. After a moment she seats her- 
self on the fallen log, resting. 

From the depths of the Troll forest 
very far in the distance, come the voices 
of the Trolls, chanting :— 

Mortal woe is Troli-folk's treasure, 

Tears and sorrow give us pleasure, 

Come and dance with us a measure! 


Sigrid (nodding to herself) —They can 





dance their measures for all I am caring! 
Do they think they can draw me to their 
forest? No! No! I’ve known the ways 
of the Trolls too long for that! 

Yolande (voice in distance) —Greet- 
ings to you good mother Sigrid! 

(Yolande and Olga appear in the back- 
ground, pretty maids with heavy braids 
of golden hair. Both wear white woolen 


dresses with peasant bodices, and gray 


Our Gountry’s Flag, 


Words and music by T. B. WrEAvER, 1910. 


ny 





cloaks of soft material. Yolande, the 
eldest, has three rows of scarlet ribbon 
about her skirt. Olga wears the same in 
blue. Both carry baskets with various 
field-fruits in tiiem.) 


Sigrid (perceiving them) —I thought it 
was Trolls I heard, and instead 'tis a 
pretty maiden. Greetings to you, Yo- 
lande, and to you, too, Olga. What 
brings you to the edge of tie Troll forest? 
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To New England’s rocky coast, so many years ago, 

Came our Pilgrim Fathers landing in the sleet and snow; 
How they suffered for the right and what they did forego. 
Let us sing so loud the whole world may know. 


Chorus. 


ill, 
Let us sing the praises of our great and loyal men, 
In our hearts their deeds shall live when lost to book or pen, 
For they won our freedom and the wrong they did condemn, 
Let us sing their praise again and again. 


Chorus. 


IV. 
May our matchless banner stand for universal peace, 
And the weary marchings of the soldiers ever cease ; 
May our warmest charity be spent to give release. 
To the poor, oppressed—win new victories. 


Chorus. 


[When the chorus is to be sung after the Jast stanza, the pupils could wave flags 
with good effect, and those not singing could give three short cheers on the first 
three counts, in the first full measure, of the chorus. } 
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Yolande—Our straying feet, and these 
| —(hoids up vine of berries), Each vine 


held more than the rest! And as for 
flowers-— (takes from her bosomvyailfilled 
with perfume). Such essences have I 
found as would delight the heart of a 
Queen! 

Sigrid (sniffing at it)--A good smell, 
truly! One that savors of sunshine and 
blossoms and honey. But for all your 
thrift and skill do not stray too far, sweet 
Yolande. 

Yolande—You are jesting about the 
Trolls, ol surely! Why, not for years 
and years have folk seen them about. 
They say there are too many church bells 
ringing. 

Sigrid—If folks strayed to this spot on 
moonlight evenings or on the edge of 
twilight, they’d see Trolls a-pienty. Yon- 
der is the Troll haunted forest, and tlris 
is the very spot where they hold their 
eerie dances, 

Olga (at the word ‘‘dance’’ swaying 
lightly as a flower in the wind, her foot 
tapping)—Dancing—It is a word I love! 
I've heard, too, that their music is won- 
drous! 

Sigrid—Aye, wondrous to the ear, en- 
ticing to the foot, and deadly to~those 
who listen; for whoever listens to it and 
falls a-dancing with the Trolls, bitterly 
will they rue such folly. One measure 
danced with the Troll folk will turn a 
maid that is young and fair into a crone 
that is old and haggard, Wise indeed is 
the maiden who never lifts her eyes when 
the Troll music is playing. Wise indeed 
is the maiden who turns from their 
wheedling tongues and crafty eyes, 

Olga (heedlessly, bending over pool at 
right)—There’s a pool here, Yolande, It 
must feed the brook that runs to the fiord. 
I can see my face in it as in a mirror. 

Yolande (kneeling by Sigrid who sits 
on log)—Is there no way—no way to tree 
a maiden trom the Troll spell once she 
has danced with them? 

Sigrid—But one way, my sweet Yo- 
lande. Farin the Troll forest grow won- 
drous grapes—such grapes as the berg 
folk are wont to heap high on golden 
salvers. To buy these grapes and make 
wine of thenf—this alone will free the 
maiden on whom their spell is cast. 

Yolande (earnestly)—And can any mor- 
tal make the wine? 

Sigrid-—-Any mortal who knows no fear. 
For whoever fears will be mastered by 
the Trolls in the end. And the wine that 
is made with fear is useless. 

Yolande—Have any of our village 
maids danced with the Trolls, good 
Sigrid? 

Sigrid—Aye, one. A tall girl, Yolande, 
with braids like to thine. Lena Thur- 
yensen her name was. 

Yoiande—Where is 
Sigrid? 

Sigrid—The grass knows, and the sun- 
warmed earth. 

Yolande (half-fearfully)—You mean— 

Sigrid—I mean that Lena’s voice is no 
longer heard when the girls come sing- 
ing across the fields at twilight. And 
Lena herself no longer bleaches linen on 
the fiord-shore meadows. 

Yolande (half-terrified, half-fascinated) 
—Is there naught—naught that the Troll- 
foik fear, good Sigrid? 

Sigrid—The cross-sign and the church- 
bell. These they fear always. That which 
bears the sign of the cross the Trolls may 
not touch. It would wither them (rises). 
But we have talked long enough ef Trolls 
and their mischief. Look! The day is 
turning towards sunset, and here am la 
long hobbling distance from home. Mark 
you this, Yolande. Use your feet merrily 
while your good days last; for it is weary 
to be old and to take each step painfully. 

Yolande (prettily)—But when folks are 
old there is otten a young shoulder to 
lean on. Lean you on mine. I will 
guide you to the road until we see tlie 
church spire and the houses of the vil- 
lage. In an hour the church bell will be 
ringing. 

Sigrid (leaning on Yolande as they go 
toward right)—And next to the cross- 
sign the Troils tear that ringing! 


she now, dame 
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Yolande (glancing back over her shoul- 
der)—Come, then, Olga. 

Oiga (bending over pool and putting 
flowers in her hair)—I am coming, sister 
(To herself) What harm if I linger a 
little? The fields are so cool and sweet! 
(looks off). And the air blows so freshly! 
I wonder— 

Trolls (in distance, but coming nearer) 
Mortal’s woe is Troll-folk’s treasure— 

Tears and sorrow give us pleasure! 

(Light fantastic dance music begins 
and continues through all that follows, 
its appeals growing stronger and stronger. ) 

Olga (rising in fear)—That is their 
music! Those are their voices. I must 
hasten ! 

(The Trolls dance in from forest, right. 
Owl's Ear and Bat’s Eye each carry a 
salver of fruits of strange beauty such as 
grow in no mortal orchard, All the 
Trolls *wear brownie-like suits of gray 
and leaf-brown. Each one has_ some 
special mark to distinguish him from the 
others—ears like an owl, moss fastened 
to zarb, etc, etc.) 

Bergmoss (to Olga)—Why hasten, pretty 
maid, when we are already here? 

Olga (clapping hands against her eyes) 
—I will not look at you! 

Cleft-Foot-—But listen to our music, 
ventle maiden, You will never hear its 
like again. Come, tread a measure with 
us! 

Olga (to herself)—What Sigrid said 
may have been old wives’ folly! 

Thorn-Cap—Hark to the music! 

Olga (swayed)—It may be unwise-— 
and yet—and yet—- 

Troldar—Come, turn your head, sweet 
waiden, One look will not matter. And 
one step danced with us? Where is the 
harm in that? Only one step, sweet 
maiden. Hark how the music calls you! 

Olga (swayed and bewitched)—One 
step, then—one measure ! (Turns her head. 
Laughs delightedly. The music grows 
swifter and clearer. Olga is swirled 
towards the background, her face turned 
irom the audience. The dancing grows 
wadder and madder. ) 

Bergimoss (to Owl Ear, left foreground) 
—See how she treads the measure ! 

Owl’s Ear (nodding)—The spell is 
working! 

(The music ceases abruptly. ) 

Olga (turning, dazed)—Has the music 
stopped? (As she turns it is evident tiat 
the evil spell has fallen upon her, Her 
face is wrinkled, her hair touched with 
gray ; butshe herself is quite unconscious 
of the change that has taken place.) 

Bergmoss—A ye,and the dancing. Where 
would you tow, pretty maiden? 

Olga—I would be turning homeward, 
and much I thank you for the pleasure 
vou have given me, 


Rat's Fur (leering)—You are more wel- | 


come than you know, pretty maiden! 
Olga (nearing pool) —Your voice sounds 
so strange when you say ‘‘ pretty maiden !"" 


(Kneels by pool, sees her reflection, and | 


cries out in anguish.) 

Bergmoss (taunting)—Look well 
see, pretty maiden! 

Olga (falling on her knees to assembled 
Trolls)—-Mercy! Have mercy! Mad a’ I 
was to dance with you, have mercy! Oh, 
break your spell, and set me free! Oh, 
change me back to what I was, good 
Troll-folk! My heart is breaking! 

Shaystone—What care we for human 
hearts, foolish maiden? 

Cleft Foot (taunting)—What will they 
say in the streets of the village? 

Troldar (with grim menace)—You need 
not beat your hands, gentle maiden. 
They will be quiet soon! 

Bergimoss (as Trolls prepare to depart) — 
Fain were you to tread a measure; and 
fain were we that you should dance with 
us: tor to bring a mortal to sorrow is the 
Troll folk’s joy. Farewell to you, foolish 
Olga! Weeping will not smooth vour 
wrinkles! There is no help in tears! 

(The Trolls exit into woods, right, their 
voices sounding further and further away 
as they sing:)— 

Mortal woe is Troll-folk’s treasure— 

Tears and sorrow give us pleasure! 

Come and help us dance a measure! 


and 


After a moment, Yolande all unsuspect- 
ing, comes gaily in from right. 

Yolande—Olga, why came you not 
across the fields to meet me? Why— (Olga 
raises head and Yolande is for a moment 
speechless with horror.) 

Olga (leaning against Yolande) —’Twas 
truth that Sigrid spoke! ’Twas truth, 
Yolande! With the Trolls did I dance 
and their spell is on me! 

Yolande (gathering all her forces)— 
Quick, then, Olga! The more you tear, 
the more the spell will hold you! Turn 
by the field path till you reach our home. 

Olga—You’ll come with me, Yolande? 

Yolande—I may not! I may not. Ifa 
spell is cast a spell must be broken. (Ol- 
ga exits slowly and faltering by the fields 
| in background. Yolande stands waiting, 
a noble erect figure, no trace of fear in 
her aspect.) 

Troll Voices (coming nearer and nearer) 

Mortal woe 1s Troll-folk’s treasure]! 

Tears and sorrow give us pleasure— 

Come and tread with us a measure! 

(The Trolls enter with music as before. ) 

Bergmoss (perceiving Yolande)—An- 
other maid to charm! Brothers, fortune 
is with us! 

Yolande (turning)—Good day to you, 
Troll-folk. 

Bergmoss (falling back, suspiciously) — 
You are not afraid to look at us? 

Yolande (with feigned innocence)— 
Should looking do me more harm than 
listening? I heard your music as you 
came. 

Snake Lip (relieved)—Next to listen- 
ing comes dancing, pretty maiden. 

Yolande—No! No! I am too parched 
for dancing ! 

Owl’s Eye (craftilv)—Try our fruits 
then, gentle maiden! (holds up salver). 

Olga (with pretended indifference) — 
Have you grapes to offer me? 

Owl’s Eye—Luscious grapes, gentle 
maiden! 


Yolande (touching them)—Are they as 
pleasing to the taste as to the eye? Nay! 
Nay! ’Tis only their juice I care for! 
Take them back again, nimble Troil- 
folk, unless—(draws vial from breast) I 
can taste the juice of them, so! (pours 
out perfume which vial contained, and 
seating herself on mossed log begins to 
squeeze juice from grapes. ) 

Shagstone (as Trolls watch her uneasi- 
ly)—What are vou doiny, pretty maiden? 

Yolande—Can you not see, nimble Troll- 
folk? 

Bergmoss (aside)—Let her alone. 
shall not charm her else. 

(Yolande rises.) 


We 





Bergmoss—Drink the wine sweet maid, 
and then come dance with us. The music 
calls you! 

Yolande (center}—I will neither drink 
nor dance with you. 

Trolls (angrily, beginning to surge 
around her )—Give back the phial! 

Yolande (clearly and courageously)— 
The wine I have taken I will not return. 
With the cross-sign I touch it! (makes 
sign of cross on it) and puts it back into 
folds of dress. 





Bergmuss—Seize her! Seize her! She 
has: not put the cross sign on herself! 
She cannot escape us. 

(General commotion. The Trolls seize 
Yolande, holding her hands so that she 
cannot make the cross-sign on herself, 
Yolande shows no sign of fear.) 

Thorn Cap—What shall we do with her 
| Bergimoss? 

Bergmoss (cunningly)—Let us bind her 
to the blasted Troll-treef! It is a spot 
where few are passing! Let the night 
mists and the night wind listen to her 
cries. 

Owl’s Ear—Hasten! Hasten! (Bat’s Eye 
brings rope that is very strong, although 
it looks like twisted moss. Yolande 
| offers no resistance. They begin to bind 
her to tree.) 

Cleft Foot (pausing, with look of fear) — 
What sound is that? 

(Clear notes of a church bell begin to 
sound.) 

Bergmoss (terrified)—It is the ringing 
of the village church bell! Haste, Trolls, 








(Olga crouches, bowed with grief. 
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; to guide our footsteps! 





Trolls (in wild panic)—The church- 
bell! (They all rush hurriedly into forest. 
A moment’s pause during which Yolande 
struggles to free herself, and the rope 
slips loose. Olga, meantime, has stag- 
geringly crossed the fields again, her face 
pale with age and fear. She comes for- 
ward from the background.) 


Yolande (seeing Olga)—Sister! 

Olga (faintly)—The charm is working 
its evil. I feared to fall by the field path 
—I feared—I feared— 

Yolande (passionately)—Lift up your 
head, my Olga. There is that which shall 
break evil spells! There is that which 
shaH set Troll magic at nought: (gives 
vial) Drink deeply! (Shields Olga with 
her cloak.) 

Olga (her voice growing stronger and 
stronger)—’Tis a wondrous draught, my 
sister! It sets my pulse a-stirring! My 
flesh is turning fair. A wondrous potion, 
surely! At your own peril you gained 
it! At your own peril you saved me! (It 
is seen that Olga is again fair and young.) 

Yolande (tenderly)—To love is to serve, 
my sister. 

Olga—And to be wilful is to bring 
grief! Bitterly have I learned it. I see 
now that those who have traveled the road 
before us are wiser than we! 


Yolande—Much have I fathomed, too, 
my Olga. To those who strive without 
fear all things are possible. Put back 
your hood. 


she is wearing.) 


The gray has turned to gold, Yoiande! 


ens a star is shining—a glimmering lamp 
Come, sister— 
home! 

(Through the gathering dusk they cross 
the fields and disappear in background. 
The evening falls. The play ends.) 


Vacation Land 
OR 
THE QUEST FOR THE SUMMER SEAS 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 

Tourist Boys—Nat, Henry and Percy. 
Suminer Girls-—Helen, Annaand Alice. 
Chaperon of the Summer Girls. 
Sailors, crew of ship ‘‘Jolly Rover.”’ 
Foreign Cliaracters: 

Pat, Spanish Gipsy Girls, Italians, 

Magician, others as desired. 


COSTUMES 

Tourist Boys—Light-colored or white 
trousers, belts, negligee shirts or shirt 
waists, narrow brimmed flat straw hats. 

Summer Girls—White or drab skirts 
and shirt waists, belts, plain straw iats 
or white canvas hats. 

Chaperon—Young lady with long white 
dress, glasses, should appear young but 
with a slight matronly effect in dress 
and make-up. 

Sailors—Sailor uniforms and caps. 

Spanish Gipsy Girl—Red skirts to shoe- 
tops, red and black waists, bracelets, 
chaplets of gilt tinsel and red cloth, the 
whole outfit elaborately trimmed with 
gilt tinsel. 

Magician—Ancient oriental costume 
(see Arabian Nights). 

Foreign characters in native costumes. 


ScENE I 

A ship’s deck. Ropes may be stretched 
across front to indicate railing. One or 
two ropes may also be suspended from 
top of stage, to which small flags may be 
attached. A streamer across the top of 
stage bears the name, ‘‘Jolly Rover.’’ 
Steamer or camp-chairs are placed about 
stage. Pilot-wheel at right, if desired. 
(The stage is unoccupied as curtain 
rises. Enter Tourist Boys.) 

All Sing (holding hands extended 
toward left as if inviting girls. Tune: 
‘Geography Song.’’)— 

Oh, come with us, my pretty maids, 

And seek the Summer Sea; 

All through the bright and sunny days 

Right happy we shall be; 

Come, let us seek Vacation Land. 
(Swings arms in semi-circle.) 
In every port and clime; 
A life upon the ocean wave 





or its sound will blight us! 





Is like a poet’s rhyme. 


(Olga put back the hood of cloak that | 


Olga (softly touching her own hair)— | 
| And youth will never come again; 

Yolande (as they stand a moment with | 
faces upraised)—And yonder in the heav- | 








Oh, come, fair maids and sail with us, 
(Holding out arms.) 
Nor do not tell us ‘‘ Nay ;’’ 
(Shake heads. ) 

The ship is waiting even now 

(Point to name on streamer. ) 
To bear us far away, 

(Make sweeping motion of arm to in- 
dicate distance.) 

(Enter Summer Girls followed by 
Chaperon. Boys bow politely to girls 
and to Chaperon. ) 

Girls Sing— 
Oh, yes, we’d like to sail with you, 
Our Tourist lads so fine; 
An offer such as you have made 
We cannot well decline. 


All Sing (clasping hands and advancing 
lightiy to front of stage. Chaperon stands 
in rear or at left.) — 

’Mid pleasures rare, with naught of care, 

We’ll sail upon the seas; 

And hand in hand, on foreign strand, 

We’ll walk beneath the trees; 

With hands and heads from labor free, 

Vacation days we’ll spend, , 

And but one thought will trouble us,— 

That soon it all must end. 


Chaperon (steps forward and sings girl- 
ishly yet pretending to assume a matrouly 
air)— 

Enjoy yourselves, my gay young folks, 

While life flows gaily by, 

For you, alas, will be some day, 

As old and prim as I; 

The years are quickly speeding on; 

Your hair will soon be gray ; 


Be merry while you may. 
(A voice in rear is heard shouting, 
** All aboard !’’) 
Nat (shouting at R.)--Ho, Captain! 
Pilot! 
Captain (outside)—Ay, ay sir! 
(Captain, Pilot and Sailors appear on 
deck.) 
Sailors Sing (Tune: ‘‘Hold the Fort.” 
Ho-ye, ho! and ho-ye, ho! 
Sailors bold are we; 

We’re the crew that manns the ship 
On the stormy sea. 

Chorus— 

Ho-ye, ho! and ho-ye, ho! 
Right good fellows we, 

As you’ll find before you're done 
Sailing on thie sea. 

Nat—We’re all here and all ready for 
sailing, my gallant crew. 

Henry—Yes, the sooner the better. 
What do you say, girls? (The girls 
glance inquiringly at the chaperon.) 

Chaperon (to girls)—Yes, I think we 
are ready. 

Girls—Then let us start at once. This 
will be fine,—'‘A life on the ocean 
wave,.”? 

Captain—My men are ready. Pull up 
the anchor, lads, and set the good ship 
free. 

Sailors—Ay, ay, sir! 

Captain Sings. (Sailors pull at ropes. 
Large anchor may be brought upon stage 
if desired.) 

Yo, heave, ho, my gallant lads! 
Lift the anchor clear! 
Out of port, our bonny ship, 
Seaward we will steer. 
Chorus. (Sailors singing.) 

Percy—I say, Captain are you sure the 
vessel is strong enough to battle with the 
storms at sea? 

Captain—Strong enough? Why, my 
lads, many’s the time I’ve taken lier 
across the wide ocean. 

Girls—Oh, what if she should sink! 

Nat—Then we'd all go to the bottom, 
of course. 

Helen—If there's any danger of sink- 
ing, I want to get off. 

Chaperon—Is there really any danger, 
Mr. Captain? 

Captain—My dear ladies, if every party 
had as good a ship as this and as brave a 
crew as ours there would be very few tales 
of shipwrecks. 

Sailors Sing— 
Strong's our ship to breast the gale, 
Or the billows ride; 
On the ocean’s briny deep 
Swiftly now we glide. 
Chorus. 
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(The curtain may be lowered. Choruses 
of the following songs: ‘‘Sailing’’ and 
‘Merrily We Roll Along’' may be sung 
by all characters back of curtain. If a 
stereopticon is available, the room may 
be darkened and views of ships and ocean | 
travel thrown upon front curtain.) 


SCENE II 

(This scene makes an excellent setting 
for a stereopticon entertainment, and in 
suc case may occupy a whole evening. 
It may be given however, very success- 
fully without views. ) 

The Tourist Boys and Summer Girls 
(with Chaperon) are discovered seated in 
deck or steamer chairs. The pilot is at 
his wheel. 

Helen (looking through opera glass)— 
Oh, see! We're coming to land—beauti- 
ful green land. What can it be? Is this 
Vacition Land? 

Pilot—No, miss, this is old Ireland— 
the ‘‘ Emerald Isle.’’ 

Anna—Oh, it’s the shamrocks—-that’s 
what makes it so green. 

Alice—Here’s a boy coming now with 
a basket of them to sell to us. 

(Enter Irish boy with basket of clover 
or artificial shamrocks tied in bunches. ) 

Pat—Will yez buy some shamrocks 
from dear old Ireland? 

Nat—Why of course, my boy, we're 
very glad to get them after our long ocean 
ride. 

Helen—Ireland must be a pretty nice 
sort of place, isn’t it? 

Pat—Indade it is, wid its foine castles, 
its grand rivers and its beautiful lakes. 
Oh, if yez could only see the Lakes of 
Kilarney! (Mention any point of inter- 
est in Ireland). I have an uncle lives 
there. 

Chaperon—Indeed, tell us about the 
Lakes of Kilarney. We’ve heard so much 
about them. 

(Pat may sing a stanza of ‘‘ Kilarney,’’ 
or recite poem relating to any point of 
scenery mentioned above. If stereopticon 
is used, Irish views may be thrown upon 
canvas in rear. Arrangement of charac- 
ters on stage should be such as not to ob- 
struct the view.) 

Alice—Now, Pat, can you not direct us 
to Vacation Land and the Summer Seas? 

Pat—Begorra, I niver heard of thim, 
atall. I’d like to go there mesilf. It's 
little vacation I’ve iver had wid the wurrk 


thot's all the toime to be done in the 
bogs. 

Helen—In the bogs? 

Pat—Yis, mom, in the peat bogs. We 


use ‘em to burn. (An Irish tune may be 
plaved softly on piano while Tourists and 
Summer Girls gaze in distance through 
opera glasses. ) 

Anna—Oh, here’s more land! 
are we headed tor now, Mr. Pilot? 

Pilot—Strait of Gibraltar, ma’am, The 
land to the north is Spain and to the 
south Morocco. 

Anna—Shall we stop at Spain? 


Where 


And perchance your merry band 
Soon will find Vacation Land, 
But till then, just be gay, 
Happy all the day. 


Youth and maid, list we pray, 

List to what the Gipsies say,— 

All day long! All day long! 

*Mid your play and song, 

May you to our words give leed,— 
Do each day some noble deed, 
And reward you will reap 

In your peaceful sleep. 

(Tourists and Summer Giris sing stanza 
of ‘‘Lightly Row.’’ French and Italian 
views may be thrown on canvas. Enter 
Italian organ grinder and girl with tam- 
bourine. ) 

Italian—-Me playa de nica music for de 
Americana. She playa de tambourine. 
Listen! We maka de grand music. 


bourine. If a hand organ or music box 
is not obtainable, make imitation of one 
from box and crank and let another boy 
play mouth organ just back of scenes. 
Violin or accordian may be substituted. 
Any lively Italian or American tune 
should be played. At the close of music, 
the Italian woman may pass the tambour- 
ine for pennies.) 

Nat—That’s nice music, Pietro or what- 
ever your name is. Perhaps you can tell 
us where to find Vacation Land and the 
Summer Seas. 

Italian (slirugging shoulders) —Vaca- 
tion Land? Me donno! Me donno wha’ 
for you talka Vacation Land. Wha’ for 
de Summer Seas? Deesa nica summer an’ 
deesa beega seas, but me donno whia’ for 
you talka of Vacation Land. You saila 
east, may be you fina him. Me go, too. 

Nat—All right, Pietro, you may go 
and play for us on the way. 

Alice—Do you think we 
what we are searching for? 

Henry—Can't say. I’ve begun to think 


if we were to find them. 

Percy—Just what I've been thinking. 
We're having a jolly time, anyway. 

(Italian plays on hand organ. Views 
of Italy, Greece, 
exhibited.) 

Heury—Here we are at land again. 
Look at that queer fellow on shore. Call 
him up here, Nat, and let us talk with 
him. 

(Nat beckons to him. 
East enters. ) 

Nat—What is vour name, may I ask? 

Magician—Thou mayst ask, but I may 
not tell thee. It is enough to know that 
I am the great Magician of the East. 

Henry—The great Magician of the 
East? Then you are just the man we are 
looking for. 

Magician—A great many people look 


Magician of the 


for me. Some are glad when they find 
me, and some are sad. What wouldst thou 
have? 


Percy—We are in quest of Vacation 
Land and the Summer Seas. We've been 





_Piiot—We touch there only for a short 
time. We'll stop on our way back. 
Alice—There are some natives. 

they are waiting for us, 

Pilot—They are Spanish Gipsies. They 
want to tell your fortunes. 

Alice—Oh, good! Perhaps they can 
tell us where to find Vacation Land and 
the Summer Seas. 

(Enter Gipsy Girls.) 
_Gipsies—Fortune, Signora. Fortune, 
Signor? We tell nice fortunes—long life, 
friends, money, marriage, happy honey- | 
moon — 

Girls—Yes, yes! Tell mine! Tell mine 
first ! 

(The Gipsies pass from one to another, 
examine palms of each and go through 
Pantomime of telling fortunes. Spanish 
Views may be thrown on canvas. ) 

Nat—We would like most of all to 
know where to find Vacation Land and 
the Summer Seas. Can you direct us 
there? 

Gipsies—We know not the Summer 
Seas. May be west, may be east. You 
satilon, (Sing, Tune: ‘‘ Lightly Row.’’) 

Sail away! It may be 
You will find the Summer Sea, 
Where the boats swiftly pass 
On a sea of glass; . 


See! | 





told that they lie in this direction. 
Magician —May be so and may be not. 
They may be here or everywhere. 
Percy —What do you mean? 
Magician—Just this. Wherever the sun 
of summer shines upon the broad waters, 
there are the Summer Seas; and wherever 
thou spendest thy vacation and art happy 
in the doing thereof, there is thy Vaca- 
tion Land. Nowhere else in all the world 
does Vacation Land exist. 
Captain (entering)—Jest what I could 
‘ave told ye before we started. Many’s 
the time I’ve sailed 'round the world and 
I've never seen it yet. 
Henry—I’ve arrived at that same con- 
clusion for some time, but I haven’t said 
anything about it. 
Alice—But we have found our Vacation 
Land, at least I have found mine, and 
we’ve been sailing the Summer Seas ever 
since we started. 
Chaperon—Yes, Vacation Land is where 
we find the most enjoyment. We might 
have found it a little nearer home. 
All Sing (Tune: ‘‘ Miller of the Dee.’’) 
Oh, who would sail the Summer Seas 
Upon a summer’s day? 

Oh, who would seek Vacation Land 
So many miles away? 

Just let us whisper in your ear 


will ever find | 


Egypt, etc., may, be | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Before you start to roam,— 
That you may find them, if you wish, 
A litttle nearer home. 


We don’t deny that we enjoy 
This trip to foreign lands; 
Our thanks are due the gallant crew 
’N the pilot’s steady hands; 
But after all, one need not sail 
Beyond the ocean's foain, 
For one may find Vacation Land 
A little nearer home. 
CURTAIN 


Note :—The tunes mentioned above may 
be found as follows: ‘‘ Geography Song,”’ 


in The Vear’s Entertainment, Nov- 
ember number. ‘‘Sailing,’’ in Nonabel 
Songster, Part III. ‘‘Lightly Row,’’ 


‘*Merrily We Roll Along,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Miller of the Dee,’’ in Flag of the Free 
Song Collection, No. I. ‘‘ Kilarney,’’ in 





(Italian turns crank, girl shakes tam- | 








we are enjoying ourselves as much as} 





| toward front. 


Song Patriot. (Any of these books can 
be procured of the publishers of this mag- 
azine. ) 

This admits of 


entertainment maily 


specialties, as songs, national airs, folk- | 


dances and recitations, Whiere practica- 
ble let native characters give name of 
views. If desired, curtain may be drop- 
ped between visits to different countries 
aud boat songs sung behind curtain, 


Flag Salute and Drill 
By Roy A. Wiley 


To be given by 18 children—2 boys for 
standard bearers, 8 boys and 8 girls alter- 
nating in line. The latter for conven- 


ience ate divided into ‘‘Fours,’’ each 
‘*Kour’’ having a competent leader. The 


two leading fours will be known as “‘ first 
fours;’’ those following ‘*second 
fours. 

Girls should have sashes of blue fastened 
with red rosettes, the Boys, sashes of red 
with white rosettes, the Standard Bearers 
sashes of white with blue rosettes. These 
sashes are of cheese cloth from 4 to 6 
inches wide and long enough to reach to 
the knees when properly tied. 

They are much better if starched. In 
tying, sash should pass over shoulder, 
across breast, around waist and pinned 
with rosettes at place of meeting. 

The flags for Standard Bearers should 
be about a yard wide with extra long 
staffs. 


as 
ny 


DRILL 


Standard Bearers enter at back of stage 
at opposite sides. Turn. March toward 
each other. Pass to sides. Turn. Re- 
pass. Turn. March toward each other 
and halt opposite near center of stage 
They should be about four 
feet apart. Rest flag staffs on floor. Mu- 
sic stops. Eacii Standard Bearer salutes 
the otiver’s flag. Right hand placed hor- 
izontally palm downward above eyes, held 
4 counts, then gracefully raised toward 
the flag, held 4 counts, then dropped to 
side. (Fig. 1.) 

Music begins. Children 
lines at opposite ends of stage. March 
toward each other, meet, march down 
center by twos, pass between Standard 
Bearers, separate, cross front of stage pass 
to back. Repeat three times. (Fig. 2.) 

Leaders cross between Standard Bearers, 
Those following, ditto, making figure 8, 
Repeat 3 times. (Fig. 3.) 

Leaders with first fours halt at back of 
stage. Second fours, passing in front of 
them, meet and halt. All face front. 
Standard Bearers turn slowly, march 
toward sides of stage in an elliptical 
course. Halt in front of lines near sides 
(Fig. 4.) 

Music stops. Those in line pive flag 
salute as follows: 


enter 1 two 


“TJ pledge allegiance to my flag and 
the Republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.’’ 


At beginning of salute right hand should 
be placed palm downward, forefinger 
touching forehead above the eyes. At tlie 
words, ‘‘To my flag,’’ hand should be 
extended palm upward toward flag and so 
remain till close of salute, then dropped 
to side. 

Music recommences, Standard Bearers 
take a few steps forward to a position in 
front of the center of each side, At same 
time front line takes a step sidewise leavy- 
ing space at center, through which leaders 
in back row pass. As they come opposite, 
leaders of front row fall in and they march 
to frout four abreast. 
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Others follow ditto, pausing a moment 
while forming at back and also before 
separating at front, where they turn sim- 
ultaneously in opposite directions and 
march, single file, to sides thence to back, 
meet and repeat 3 times. (Fig. 5.) 

Fourth time around form large circle. 
Three times around when second fours 
form an inner circle, falling into line 
again when leaders of second fours reach 
their proper position in line at rear of 
first fours. Circle three times. 

Halt with first fours at sides, facing 
center, Second fours near center about 
six feet apart facing sides. Pause. First 
fours march to center passing through 


line of second fours. Halt at center, 
leaving space between to march two 
abreast. Pause. 


First fours turn to rear. Second fours 
to front. March. Second fours marching 
to left and right to back falling in at rear 
of first fours who march down center by 
twos. As couples reach front they turn 
alternately to left and right. First pair 
turning toleft. Second pair toright, ete., 
forming two wheels revolving about 
Standard Bearers. Circle six times. 

Leaders separate at center to right and 
left. Others ditto. Repeat Fig. 3 three 
times. Halt as in Fig. 4. 

Standard Bearers march toward each 
other. Meet. Turn. March to front. 
Separate. Cross front to sides to back. 
As they again march to center ranks give 
salute by placing hand to forehead, drop- 
ping hands to sides as they turn and 


inarch dowh center. March to sides, 
thence to original positions as in Fig. 1. 
Repeat Fig. 5, three times, Exit, 


Standard Bearers following. 


The June-Time 


Oh, there's no breeze like the June breeze 
that has swept the rosy clover, 
That has blown across the meadows and 
the daisies’ drifted snow, 
That has played among the tree-tops, that 
has strayed the woodland over— 
Oh, there’s no breeze like the June 
breeze, sweet though all the breezes 
blow. 


There’s no sunshine like the sunshine 
which the month of June discovers, 
With its golden gleam of brightness and 
its tender warmth of tone, 
Soft as kiss of little children, fair as bliss 
of happy lovers— 
There’s no sunshine like the sunshine 
which this month has made its own. 


Oh, there’s no time like the June-time, 
made of happiness and honey ; 
Then it’s sorrow to the background, 
and rejoicing to the fore, 
All the ways of June are gracious, all her 
days are sweet and sunny— 
Oh, there's no time like the June-time, 
best and blest forevermore. 


—L£leanor C. Hull, in Lipponcote’s, 


The Castle in Spain 


In the midst of the gloaming, 
While soft dripped the rain, 

His thouglits fell to building 
That castle in Spain. 

And bright shone the vision 
With mystical glow— 

When sounded a whisper: 
‘*Wake! Enter and know!’’ 


Ah, the court and the turrets 
He looked on with joy, 
Was only the farmhouse 
He loved when a boy; 
And the princess who dwelt there 
For aye as his bride, 
Was she who a decade 
Had leaned at his side! 


And the wine that he ordered 
His cup-server bring, 

Was a draught from the faithful 
Old pasture-lot spring ; 

And the wealth of the Indus 
That decked his abode 

Was two darling faces 
A trundle-bed showed. 


While the music that quivered 

And thrilled through the keep 
Was a mother-voice singing 

These children to sleep, 
Thus, there in the gloaming, 

As soft dripped the rain, 
He found he had entered 

His castle in Spain. 

—Edwin L. Sabin. 
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The Color Guard 


There was waving of hands and banners, 
as the crowded car roiled by, 

There were shouts from merry children 
ringing to the summer sky ; 

Then a strain of music rose and swelled 
and pealed along the street, 

As their gay, tumultuous clamor melted 
in a chorus sweet: 

**Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early 
light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming ?— 

Whose broad stripes and- bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so 
gallantly streaming !’’ 


Ah! the Starry Flag is glorious, and 


the children love it, too; 


And the land is safe and happy where the | 


children’s hearts are true. 

How their youthful ardor thrilled me, as 
the revelation came 

That the Guard is ever changing but the 
Flag remains the same. 

We were born too late for glory, but we | 
still in memory keep, 

Stirring echoes from the battlefields where | 
warrior fathers sleep. 

We have held the flay as ours, but, lo! | 
the years are passing by, 

And a newer generation waves the Stars 
and Stripes on high. 


lag of peace or Flag of battle! Chil- 
dren, it is yours to love! 

Will you honor and defend it, as the gift 
of God above? 

Ah! the children’s hearts are loyal! From 
a inyriad array, 

North and South there comes the answer, 
as it came that summer day: 





‘*Then conquer we must, when our cause 
it is just, } 
this be our motto ‘In God is our 
trust,’ | 
And the star spangled banner in triumph 

shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.’’ 
—Charles W. Hlarwood in Youth's Com- 
panton, 


The Name of Old Glory 


Old Glory! say, who, 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the gray | 
and the blue, | 

Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that | 
you bear 

With such pride everywhere 

As you cast yourself free through the 
rapturous air | 

And leap out full length, as we’re want- | 
ing you to? 

Who gave you that name with the ring 
of the same, 

And the honor and fame so becoming to | 
your 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white 
and of red, 

With your stars at their glittering best | 
overhead, 

By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their little square 
heaven of blue! 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? | 
Say, who— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 

The old banner lifted, and faltering then 

In vague lisps and whispers fell silent 
again. 


And 








Old Glory, speak out! we are asking about 

How you happened to ‘‘favor’’ a nanie, 
so to say, 

That sounds so familiar and careless and 
gay 

As we cheer it and 
breezy way— 

We—the crowd, every man of us, calling 
you that— 

We—Tom, Dick, and Harry—eachi swing- 
ing his hat 

And hurrahing ‘‘Old Glory’’ like you 
were our kin, 

When, Lord! we all know we're as coni- 
mon as sin! 

And yet it just seems like you humor us 
all 

And waft us your thanks, as we hail you 
and fall 

Into line, with you over us, waving us 
on 

Where our glorified, sanctified betters 
have gone. 

And this is the reason we're wanting to 

know— 


shout in our wilid 





(And we’re wanting it so—where our own 

fathers went we are willing to go.) 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory— 

O ho! 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 
The old flag unfurleld with a billowy 
thrill 
| For an instant, then wistfully sighed and 

was still. 


Old Glory, the story we’re wanting to 
hear 
Is what the plain facts of your christen- 
ing were, 
For your name—just to hear it, 
Repeat it and cheer it, ’s a tang to the 
spirit 
| As salt as a tear— 
| And seeing you fly and the boys marchi- 
ing by, 
There's a shout in the throat and a blur 
in the eye 
And an aching to live for you always— 
or die, 
If, dying, we still keep you waving on 
high. 
And so, by our love 
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Went the banner love-invested, 
To the camps ot Washington ; 

And the glorious continentals, 
In the morning light array’d, 

Stood in ragged regimentals 
’Neath the banner Betsy made. 


How they clieered it and its maker, 
They the gallant sons of Mars! 

How they blessed the little Quaker 
And her flags of stripes and stars! 

*Neatli its folds, the foemen scorning, 
Glinted bayonet and blade, 

And the breezes of the morning 
Kissed the banner Betsy made. 





Years have passed, but still in glory 
With a pride we love to see, 

Laureled with a Nation’s story, 
Waves the emblem of the free; 

From the rugged pines of Northland 
To the deep’ning Everglade 

In the sunny heart of Southland 
Floats the banner Betsy made. 


A protector all have found it 
Aud beneath it stand no slaves, 
Freemen brave have died around it 





For you, floating above, 


| And the stars of all wars and the sorrows | 


thereof, 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory, | 
and whiy 

Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? | 

Then the old banner leaped, like a sail | 
in the blast. 

And fluttered an audible atiswer at last— | 

And it spake, with a shake of the voice, | 
and it said: | 

‘* By the driven snow-white and the living 
blood-red | 

Of my bars, and their heaven of stars | 
overhead ; 

By the symbol conjoined of them all, 
skyward cast, 

As I float from the steeple, or flap at the 
mast, 

Or droop o’er the sod where the long 
grasses nod, 

My name is as old as the glory of God. 

So I came by the name of Old Glory. 

—/ames Whitcomb Riley. 


The Old Flag 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say ; 

You're man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 


You're man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger-tips— 
Ay! the lump just then in your throat 
that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder, high, 
And show him the faded shred— 
Those stripes would be red as the sunset 
sky 
If death could have dyed them red, 
The man that bore it with death has lain 
This twenty years and more— ‘ 
He died that the work should not be vain 
Of the men who bore it before. 


The man that bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and yray — 

But look at his eye-fire young and bold, 
At the tune that he hears them play. 


The old tune thunders through all the 
air, 
And strikes right into the heart— 
If ever it call you, boy, be there! 
Be there, and ready to start. 


Oft with your hat as the flag goes by! 

Uncover the youngster’s head ! 
Teach him to hold it holy and high, | 
For the sake of its sacred dead. } 
—Henry C. Bunner. | 


The Banner Betsy Made 


| 

We have nicknamed it ‘‘Old Glory’’ 

As it floats upon the breeze, 
Rich in legend song and story 

On the land and on the seas; 
Far above the shining river, 

Over mountain, gorge and glade, 
With a fame that lives forever, 

Floats the banner Betsy made. 





Once it went from her, its maker, 
To the glory of the. wars, 

Once the modest little Quaker 
Deftly studded it with stars; 

And her fingers, swiftly flying, 
Thro’ the sunshine and the shade, 

Welded colors bright, undying, 
In the banner Betsy made. 


When at last her needle rested, 
And her cherished task was done, 





On the Jand and on the waves; 
In the foremost front of battle, 
Borne by heroes not afraid, 
’Mid the cannon’s loud death rattle 
Soared the banner Betsy made. 


Now shie sleeps, whose fingers flying, 
With a heart to Freedom true, 

Mingled colors bright, undying— 
Fashioned stars on field of blue; 

It will Jack for no defender 
When the foreign foes invade, 

For our Nation rose to splendor 
’Neath the banner Betsy made. 

—Thomas C. Harbaugh. 


The Sweet Mysterious Places 


I want to go back to the sweet, mysteri- 
ous places, 
The crook in the creek bed nobody 
knew but me, 
Where the roots in the bank thrust out 
strange, knotty taces, 
Scaring the squirréls who stole there 
timidly. 


I want to lie under the corn and hear it 
rustle, 
Cool and green in a long, straight, 
coldierly row. 
Iam tired of white-faced women and men 
of iron, 
I want to go back where the country 
grasses grow. 


To the well-remembered pastures’ shadiest 
corner, 
Where under the trees the wild ferns 
wove their laces: 
Hearing the whippoorwill’s voice in its 
strange, rich sadness, 
I want to go back to the old, beloved 
places. —Clinton Dangeryield. 


In the Heart of the Woods 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the 
woods ! 
Flowers and ferns, and the soft green 
m0Oss 5 
Such love of the birds in the solitudes 
Where the swift wings glance, and the 
treetops toss ; 
Spaces of silence, swept with seng, 
Which nobody hears but the God above ; 
Spaces avliere myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in His guarding 
love. 
Such safety and peace in the heart of the 
woods, 

Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 

Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer 
drink; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle 
fawn 
To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Song of the Out-of-Doors 


Come with me, O you world-weary, to the 
haunts of thrush and veery, 
To the cedar’s dim cathedral and the 
palace of the pine; 
Let the soul within you capture some- 
thing of the wild wood rapture, 
Something of the epic passion of that 
harmony divine! 
Down the pathway let us follow through 
the hemlocks to the hollow, 
To the woven, vine-wound thickets in 
the twilight vague and old, 









While the streamlet winding after isa 
trail of silver laughter, 
And the boughs above hint softly of 
the melodies they hold. 
Through the forest, never caring whai 
the way our feet are faring, 
We shal) hear the wild birds’ revel in 
the labyrinth of Tune, 
And on mossy carpets tarry in His tein. 
ples cool and airy, 
Hung with silence and the splendid, 
amber tapestry of noon. 
Leave the hard heart of the city with its 
poverty and pity, 
Leave the folly and the fashion wear- 
ing out the faith of men, 
Breathe the breath of life blown over up. 
land meadows white with clover, 
And with childhood's clearer vision see 
the face of God again! 
—Herbert Bashford in Cosmopolitan, 


Grandpa’s Barn 


Oh, a jolly old place is grandpa’s baru, 
Where the doors stand open throughout 
the day, 
And the cooing doves fly in and out, 
And the air is sweet with the fragrant 
hay ; 


Where the grain lies over the slippery 
floor, 
And the hens are busily looking around, 
And the sunbeams flicker, now here, now 
there, 
And the breeze blows through with a 
merry sound. 


The swallows twitter and chirp all day, 
With fluttering wings, in the old brown 


O for the glad vacation time, 

When grandpa’s barn will echo the 
shout 

Of merry children who romp and play 

In the new-born freedom of ‘‘school 
let out.”’ 


Such scaring of doves from their cozy 
nests, 

Such hunting for eggs in the lofts so 
high, 

Till the frightened hens, with a cackle 
shrill, 

From their hidden treasures are fain to 
fly. 

Oh, the dear old barn, so cool, so wide! 

Its door will open again ere long 

To the summer sunshine, the new-mowt 
hay, 

And the merry ring of vacation song. 


| For grandpa’s barn is the jolliest place 


For frolic and fun on a summer’s day; 

And e’en old Time, as the years slip by, 

Its memory never can steal away. 
—Mary D. Brine. 

















For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


| Horsford’s 
! Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-aicoholic.) 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.!. }/} 
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eaves, 
And the robins sing in the trees, which * 
lean 
To brush the roof with the rustling 
leaves, 
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Editorial Outlook for the Next School Year 


(Continued from page 30) 


a fresh and interesting way, for surely nothing has im- 
proved more than the géography teaching. Teachers 
fairly feel inspired these days in outdoing each other 
in the teaching of this branch of knowledge. 

One feature that every one particularly liked last 
year was the page of animal stories by EVA MAYNE. 
They were so well received that they will be con- 
tinued another year. 

So many teachers. like to keep their work in touch 
with the season of the year. EMMA C. LOEHLE 
gave such suggestive plans as to prove of great value 
to the teacher. Pictures expressing the thought of the 
season are enumerated, poems aud stories that are ap- 
plicable, authors whose birthdays occur in that season, 
and a hundred and one other facts that a teacher likes 
to have at hand. 

Every teacher likes to have bits of poetry and vefse 
within easy reach. Several columns of NORMAL, IN- 
STRUCTOR will be devoted exclusively to this, and 
selections trom the poets, appropriate to the season 
and occasion, will be found there. 

There is so much done actively in the field of edu- 
cation besides what is done in schoolroom teaching, 
about which the teacher who wishes to keep abreast of 
the times must be informed. Conventions, congresses, 
institutes, experimental stations being established for 
the research of various branches of learning, anuounc- 
ements concerning many things of educational value 
besides the doings and sayings of people in the ecuca- 
tional field will be given a space. Every teacher de- 
sires to know what others are doing if she wishes to 
broaden and strengthen her own power as a skilled 
teacher. Book reviews, letters for the Help-One-An- 
other Club will still be continued, as they are most 
valuable and have a place. 

Is there anything that has been omitted? If there is, 
please write and tell us, The NoRMArL, INSTRUCTOR 
invites the progressive teacher with ideas to submit 
them to that magazine at any time. The best way for 
a teacher to progress is to do so by comparing ideas, 
and for the sake of the profession give to it your best 
thought through the medium of the journal. 





How a Story-Telling League Was Formed 


(Continued from page 10) 


of both children and grown-ups to the story-teller 
is absolute and inviolable. 
‘*Outside fell the sun’s richest glory, 
Inside there were small restless feet. 
‘Come, children, I'll tell you a story.’ 
Oh wonderful words, low and sweet! 
The sentence had hardly been spoken 
When fluttering hands came to rest 
And silence, intense and unbroken, 
Vrapped all, from the worst to the best ; 
And soon every dear little face 
By changing expression was lightened. 
A magic seemed laid on the place, 
As every soul wakened from slumber 
And peeped from its window to see, 
I thought of the tales without number 
Christ told by the blue Galilee’’ 


Other activites have been affected besides the 
school work, to help which the League was pri- 
marily organized. A_ playground attendant 
wrote that she had decided to hold a story-hour 
at the time she gathered the little ones for their 
lunch of bread and milk at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. The result was that games and ap- 
paratus were abandoned even by the older children 
who clamored eagerly for the repetition of favo- 
rite story or verse. She held the breathless atten- 
tion of these street urchins as she told of the deeds 
of Robin Hood and explained the conditions of 
the times when the country, was not protected by 
law and justice. In a Pla yground Congress, 
while reports were being made of work attempted 
in this line, a mayor of an eastren city who had 
casually dropped in to the meeting, became so 
interested that he remained over a day to make 
eager inquiries, in order to return to his city to 
carry into effect some of the suggestions. A 
social worker realized great possibilities in another 
direction. She had discovered that the noon hour 
of a group of factory girls was passed in idle, 
vapid, if not worse, gossip. To this company 
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she came to tell such stories, most carefully 
planned, as would interest them. From this 
small beginning it would be difficult to estimate 
the value of the results. A librarian had noticed 
that the boys collected round the court house to 
watch the proceedings within, to peer into the 
-_ windows, eager to recount to each other the 
atest arrest, and the cause. Gathering a group 
around her in the park that surrounded the court 
house, she gave of her best. in the story line to 
outdo the interests that seemed to her to contain 
so many elements of danger. It was not long 
until she had persuaded the leaders to seek the 1i- 
brary, where she offered greater attractions in the 
way of stereopticon, pictures, stories, books. 
Can the good be measured that will come in years 
from this work of one person? 

And so from year to year the League continues 
to grow in enthusiasm. More and more are 
teachers coming to see that leading the child into 
the story-world is but revealing the kingdoms 
that belong to him. : 





Character Building—Happiness 


(Continued from page 25) 


flowers which they selected on the way to work.— 
Selected. 
Who pleasure gives shall joy receive. —#ranklin. 
There is no beautifier of complexion or form, 


or behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and not 
pain around us.—Emerson. 


BETTER WHISTLE THAN WHINE 


As I was taking a walk I noticed two little boys 
on their way to school. The small one stumbled 
and fell, and, though he was not much hurt, he 
began to whine in a babyish way—not a regular 
roaring boy cry, as though he were half-killed, 
but a little cross whine. ' 

The older boy took his hand in a kind, fatherly 
way, and said: 

**O, never mind, Jimmy, don’t whine; it isa 
great deal better to whistle.”’ 

And he began in the merriest way a cheerful 
boy whistle. 

**T can’t whistle as nice as you, Charlie,’ 
he; ‘*my lips won’t pucker up good.”’ 

**Oh, that is because you have not got all the 
whine out yet,’’ said Charlie, ‘“‘but you try a 
minute, and the whistle will drive the whine 
away.”” 

So he did; and the last I saw or heard of the 
little fellows they were whistling away as earnestly 
as though that was the chief end of life. —Early 
Dew. 


° 


said 


MEMORY GEM 


Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can, 


—John Wesley. 
HELPS 


**The Brown Thrush’’—Lucy Larcom. 

**Mr. Horner of Grumble Corner’’—L. E. 
Richards. In her More Five Minute Stories. 

**The Happy World”—W. B. Rands. In 
Wiggin and Smith’s Pinafore Palace. 

**Ariel’s Song’’—Shakespeare. In Shute and 
Dunton’s Land of Song. 

**Mirror of Matsuyama”—T. P. Williston. 
In her Japanese Fairy Tales. 

**Atlantis, the Lost Island’’—Mary E. Burt. 
In Stories from Plato. 





Roman Patriotism 
(Continued from page 24) 


the city. The food supply. was getting lower and 
lower. At last a band of .three hundred brave 
young men decided to end the struggle, by mur- 
dering Porsena: Mucius, one of the bravest, dis- 
geiees himself and entered the camp of the enemy. 

e wandered about, and finally saw a man ap- 
proaching, that he felt sure must be Porsena, 
although it was not. Without hesitation, he 


_Tushed and plunged a dagger into the man’s heart. 
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Mucius was brought before Porsena, and it was 
discovered that he was a Roman spy. 

They built a great fire, and prepared to burn. 
him alive. As he stood before the fire, he held 
his right hand over the flames. Never flinching, 
he held it there until it was burned to a crisp. 
Then facing, Porsena he said, ** It will do no good 
to kill me. There are two hundred and _ ninety- 
nine more Romans as brave as lam. They have 
determined to kill you, and they will never rest 
nor cease from their efforts until they have done 
so.”’ 

Then Porsena, at last realized, that with such 
brave men as these, it would be a difficult task to 
enter the city of Rome. He sent word to the 
Consul that the struggle was at an end. 

Mucius, from that time was given the name of 
Mucius Scaevola, or Mucius the Lelf-handed, be- 
cause he had given his right hand in defense of 
his country. 

CINCINNATUS 


At one time, the Romans had for their enemies, 
Aequians, ‘They plundered and devastated the 
rich farms of the Romans, Messengers were sent 
into the Aequian camp, but the king paid no 
attention to the word from Rome. 

Minucius was appointed head of the Roman 
army and war began. For some time the Roman 
army was victorious and won several battles. 
Then the Aequians began to retreat. The Romans 
followed them, and were at last, much to their 
dismay, led into a trap, a narrow valley. They 
were surrounded by the Aequians on all sides. 
But one or two of the soldiers escaped through the 
lines, and hastened to Rome with the news. They 
reached the senate and told what had befallen the 
nation’s army. Cincinnatus, a farmer, and one 
of the bravest men that ever lived in Rome, was 
appointed dictator. He took command of the 
army, marched out at daybreak, and surrounded 
the Aequian army. ‘This army was very much 
surprised to find itself surrounded on all sides by 
the armies of Cincinnatus and Minucius, They 
fought as best they could but were badly defeated 
by the Romans. After surrendering they were 
compelled to pass under the yoke. Two spears 
were placed upright in the ground. A third one 
was laid over the top from one spear to the other. 
The soldiers formed in line and marched under 
these spears. 

The Romans were joyous over their victory, 
and gave a great festival. In a few days the 
great Cincinnatus returned to take up his work 
on his farm. 


BRUTUS, THE STERN FATHER 


When Tarquin was banished from the city, the 
Romans wanted Brutus to be their king. He was 
unwilling to accept such a position, and advised 
that he and another brave citizen be made consuls, 

But Tarquin was keeping up a constant war, 
trying to get possession of the city again. He 
was sending spies into Rome, and trying to get 
many Roman citizens to conspire against Brutus, 
Some people were foolish enough to join the wicked 
Tarquin against noble Brutus, The conspirators 
banded together and held meetings to diseuss ways 
and means of defeating Brutus. Among the 
party were two sons of Brutus. 

One night, a slave overheard their conversation. 
He revealed it to the consul Brutus. The con- 
—— were called before him, and sentenced to 

eath, The citizens begged for the lives of the 
two sons, but Brutus said, no, that his country was 
dearer to him than even his sons, and if they were 
conspirators they must die with the rest. And so 
the two sons of Brutus were executed. 

Sometime after the death of his sons, Brutus 
was killed in a battle against Tarquin. A statue 
of him was placed in the Forum, and for hundreds 
of years afterward mothers carried their babes to 
the foot of it. There they told them the story of 
the stern father, who loved his country so well, 
that he was willing to have two sons killed, be- 
cause they were traitors to the state. And each 
mother as she repeated the story, told the child 
that a similar fate awaited him, should:he prove 
false to the city of his birth. 
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Authors Whom We Should Know 


(Continued from page 19) 


valley has stolen the odors of wild grape and lin- 
den.”’ 
ful combinations of nature, literature, and science 
are Ernest Thompson Seton’s Wild Animals I Have 
Known and Lives of the Hunted ; Gibson’s Sharp 
Eyes, Eye Spy, and others, 

Among the classes of books that have been of 
invaluable service to many readers are the scien- 
tific books prepared in a natural, inviting, un- 
~ scientific manner that tempts the seeker after 
truth. These include the ‘‘How to Know’’ books 
of all sorts by a small army of writers; Frank 
Chapman’s Bird Studies With a Camera; Neltje 
Blanchan’s Nature’s Garden and Bird Neighbors ; 
Seudder’s Frail Children of the Air; Norton’s 
Earth, Sea, and Sky; Comstock’s Insect Life; 
Ballard’s Among the Moths and Butterflies, and 
scores of others. 

Any discussion of the books on nature study 
and its science is incomplete without mention of 
the many writers who have successfully combined 
these with fiction. But the field is so broad that 
we dare not touch uponit. However, we make 
exception in the mention of E. P. Roe’s Nature’s 
Serial Story, a delightfal study of gardening, 
farming, and rural life interwoven with a charm- 
ing love story; Gillmore’s Adventures ofa Young 
Naturalist, wherein may be found a fund of. in- 
formation on all subjects connected with natural 
history; and James Lane Allen’s beautiful pic- 
tures of birds, fields, and love in A Kentucky 
Cardinal and its sequel, Aftermath, 


Suggested Readings 

Poetri :— 

Word: worth—*The Datfodils,’’ ‘*Intimations 
of Immertality.”’ 

Bryant—** Lines to » Waterfowl,’’ **Gladness 
of Nature,’’ **‘A Summer Ramble,’’ **The Yellow 
Violet.”’ 

Emerson—**Wood Notes,’’? ‘‘Mr. Chick-a-dee- 


dee,’’** A Laughing Chorus,’’ **'The Snow Storm.” 


Burns—‘*To a Mountain Daisy,’ ““To a 
Mouse,”’ **Highland Mary.” 
Lowell—* The Bobolink,’’? ‘‘Vision of Sir 


Launfal,”’ 
Indian Summer Re: erie.’ 
Prose - 
‘Thorea: 
Excursions. 

Burroughs —*Wake 
Wild Honey ” 

Gibson— Eye Spy. 

Ingersoll—** Friends Worth Snowin 

Van Dyke—** Fisherman’s L.ick.”’ 

Seton—'‘ Lives of the Hunted.”’ 

Wright—** Four-footed Americans.”’ 

Miller —‘In Nesting Time.” 

Roe—‘*Nature’s Serial Story.’ 

Allen—*A Kentucky Cardinal,”’ *‘ Flashlights 
on Nature.”’ 

Keeler—*‘Story of the Plants.”’ 

Quayle—** In God’s Out-of-doors, ”’ 


**Pictures from Appledore,”’ ** An 


, 


—*Walden,’’ **A Winter Walk”? from 


Robin,’’? ‘‘Locusts and 


i] 


’ 
’ 


ey 
>’ 


Queries and Search Questions 


Who said: 

‘One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.”’ 

‘“God made the country, and man made the 
town.”’ 

“The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud.”” 

‘The groves were God’s first temples.” 

“No price is set on the lavish summer; June 
may be had by the poorest comer.” 

‘*Flowers are the sweetest things God ever made 
and forgot to put a soul into.” 

‘*Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught.”’ 

‘**To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 

**Sweet must have been thespringtime of Eden.”’ 

Answers :—Shakespeare, Cowper, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Bryant, Lowell, Beecher, ‘Dryden, Words- 
worth, Hewthorne. 

1. Who is calied the Poet-Naturalist? Why? 
Name some of his poenis. 


Other charming books which are delight- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


2. Name four Nature poems. State the author 
of each. 

3. Who wrote: ‘*My Studio Neighbors;”’ 
**Little Folks in Feathers and Fur;’’ ‘*The Foot- 
path Way;”’ “Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers ;”’ 

‘Nature;’’ **’The Gamekeeper at Home;”’ **The 
Life Story of a Salmon.” 

4. Who was the first great poet to bring Nature 
into the common life of man? 

5. Who was our great American Nature-Poet ? 

6. Name some famous Canadian Nature poets, 

7. To whom does Van Dyke give the laurels 
for landscape and Nature painting? Why? 

8. Contrast the work of Thoreau, Emerson, and 
Burroughs. 

9, Who wrote: ‘*A Forest Hymn,’’ ‘The 
Planting of the Apple Tree,’’ **A Snow Storm,”’ 
‘**Among the Hills,’’ **Rhodora,’’ **The Fisher’s 
Boy,”’ **The Little Sandpiper.” 

10. Mention five **Nature’’ pictures, pleasing 
to you, from each of the following authors: 
‘Tennyson, Carman, Bryant, Emerson, Browning. 

11. What boy had: 


‘‘Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung ; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

12. Name some of Nature’s miracles which you 
have learned to understand from reading some of 
the writings suggested in the above list. 

13. Who wrote the following lines :— 

‘*O helpless body of hickory tree, 

What do I burn in burning thee? 
Summers of sun, winters of snow, 
Springs full of sap’s resistless flow ; 

All past year’s joys of garnered fruits, 
All this year’s purposed buds and shoots."' 


Explain the lines. 
14. Who was it that, when her child asked what 
the rainbow was, answered him, saying :— 
‘* ?Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.’' 
15. Name and give the author: four poems 
written about birds, five about flowers, three of 
landscape, four about wind, five about water, 





How to Teach Reading 


(Continued from page 21) 


second step he learns how to get the thought. A 
word, as for instance “‘car,’’ is given, ‘The child 
is led to see that one word dogs not give a clear 
picture. We can tl.’nk **I saw the man”’ or “*in 
a steam car,’’ but we secure the complete picture 
or thought only when we combine these groups, 
that is, perform the process called grouping. 
‘The teacher gives other examples, some in which 
there are three and others in which there are four 
or five groups, leads the p-1pil to select the groups 
or pictures. ‘The selection should be made by the 
teacher from his own mental fund, from the 
Readers in use and from other like sources. The 

lan should be continued until as a good formative 
influence it builds correct habits. The wise teacher 
will study his pupils and will so vary his selec- 
tions and so plan his presentation of them that the 
drill will not become wearisome or monotonous. 
The next step is the succession of ideas. ‘The 
teacher shows the child how in a sentence contain- 
ing several groups, each group is a picture, but 
the full number of groups in a sentence is needed 
to complete the picture, or as Clark says, *‘each 
car is like a group of words, and the whole train 
is the complete sentence.”’ 

When the pupil reaches the long sentence by 
this method he will have learned that no matter 
how many are the details or side pictures, so to 
speak, he must keep in mind as he reads the main 
idea or central thought. Every sentence has its 
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central idea and until the pupil finds it he cannot 
read the sentence. Clark asserts, and wisely, that 
it is best for the teacher not to use the word em- 
phasis at all, If a pupil err, tell him he has not ti 
given the leading idea. In careful training, ti 
ractical and well planned instruction, the student in 
in learning to select the main thought will so d 
learn to weigh the thought that the relative values A 
of subordinate ideas will also impress him and B 
teach him that *‘it is a mark of culture to touch fi 
lightly upon the unimportant and yet not slur it.”’ i? 
As the pupil older grows, he will learn that there tl 
are differentshades of meaning and emotion. To tl 
read well, one must carefully analyze the thought, 
that the transition may be easy and graceful. The I 
value of each tint, each shade of thought or emo- al 
tion should be recognized. Care must be exercised 
where new thoughts, entirely or in part foreign to 
the subject, break in; but if one think of the 
meaning implied and see the pictures, he cannot 
fail but read it well. 

Perhaps the most difficult task falling to the 
lot of the teacher is to teach the child to read with 
feeling. On the legitimate development of emo- 
tion depends much. It enlarges the sympathies 
and lays the foundation for a genuine love of 
literature. Clark says, *‘Begin with the simple 
emotions.’’ First, choose emotions near to the 
child’s experience. Second, transfer his past ex- 
periences and emotions to the particular poem or 
stanza to be read. Use direct discourse in drill 
work as much as_ possible. Avoid the baser 
emotions. Select the uplifting: patriotism, self- 
sacrifice, love of nature. Gather a dozen or more 
extracts under three or four significant heads. 
Keep the class on one phase long enough to pro- 
duce fruitful results. In more complex emotions 
it is necessary for the student to study the thought, 
the feeling, and the character separately, studying 
each form of emotion separately and then the 
complete expression of a composite emotion. 

Atmosphere, that sympathetic quality of the 
voice that manifests the spirit of the literature, 
is that element which leads the student to appre- 
ciate the spirit of the Round Table in the **Com- 
ing of Arthur;’’ the material love that pervades 
“Sweet and Low.”? As Clark says, it 1s grave 
error to think that the principle of atmosphere 
belongs only to*the advanced grades. At least 
one-half the selections in the Readers above the 
second present opportunities for the cultivation of 
the expression of sympathy. Its development re 
quires time, since the full richness of its beauty 
oo upon imagination which, if stimulated, ; 
will awaken the sympathies. Imitation, if art at 
all, is its lowest form. ‘The student must penetrate g 
into the innermost spirit of the selection if he 
would render it well. Contrasts are such a 
prominent characteristic in literature that it is v 
well to make a study of them and their vocal ' 
presentation, a feature of the reading class. The t] 
sucevessful reader must have them both in mind, 
the first serving as a background or relief for the 
second, Climax is also a prominent feature. If 
the recitation contains a simple climax, the reader. P 
as soon as he appreciates the fact of growth of ’ 
meaning, will manifest the increase, not neces- , . 
sarily in greater loudness or higher pitch, but with ‘ 
deeper, richer, stronger feeling that deepens as o 
the tide of thought progresses. If the climax is v 
made up of many short climaxes, or if it is of 1 
considerable length, the artist must exercise great 1 
care lest he exhaust his resources, for when the d 
final, the expression of intensest passion, 1s 4 
reached, he should have sufficient power to render n 
the thought progression effectively. ' 

The work of the teachers below the Fourth 
Grade should be to make the reading lesson “* vital I 
and meaningful.’? The aim of our public schools i 
is to produce simple, natural, expressive readers, 
not artistic actors or orators, and this each teacher 
should keep prominently before him in his effort 
to cultivate confidence, earnestness, improvement 
of voice and, in short, the reading spirit. .So to 
the student teacher may this give a deeper insight 
into the beauties and depths of literature, and 
communicate a broader zeal to become a more 
capable teacher of reading. 
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One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the 
United States 



















Thirty-Eighth Year Will Open 
September 20, 1910 

In 1873 the 

Instructors, and an annual enroliment of 210 

different 







school had 3 Departments. 4 

















Now there 





students. are— 


25 DEPARTMENTS — 187 INSTRUCTORS 


and an annual enrollment last year of 


5437 Different Students Excellent Equipments 


The reason for this remarkable growth is in 
the fact that the Institution is constantly in- 
creasing its facilities, strengthening its courses 
of study and offering additional advantages, 
without making the expense to the student 
auy greater. 


DEPARTMENTS : 


Prepavator y, Teachers’ 

edagogy, Manual Training, Scientific, Biology, 
Civil Engineering, Classical, Higher English 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, klocution and 
Oratory, Music, Fine 191, Law, Pharmacy, Med 
wcal, Dental, Commercial, Penmanship, Phono- 
graphy and Typewriting, Review, 


THE DENTAL DEPARTMENT 
recently acquired by the University is the well- 
known Chicago College of Dental Surgery, one 
of the oldest and best equipped dental schools 
in the country, Dr, Truman W, Brophy, Dean, 
Chicago, Illinois, 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
The course of study in the Medical Department is 
the same as that of the best medicad schools, The 
University owns its college and hospital buildings both 
in Chicago and Valparaiso, Two years of the work 
may be dove in Valparaiso, thus reduce ing the ex penses, 
or the entire four years may be done in Chicago, 
THE NEW MUSIC HALL 
enables the school now to accommodate all who wish 
work in rausie 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
The Revised Course in Civil Engineering is worthy 
of careful consideration 
The expenses are made sc low that 
anyone can meet them. 
Tuition, $18 per quarter of 12 weeks. 
Board and furnished room, $1.70 to $2.75 per week 


Catalog mailed free. Address 


H. B. BROWN, President, 
or 0. P. KINSEY, Vice-President. 


Thirty-eighth year will open September 20, 1910, 
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NAAR 


- “DUREL” 
HARD DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR 


Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortments in hand made slide 
tray box. 


“CRAYOLA” 


DRAWING CRAYON 
FOR 
General Color Work, Stenciling, Arts 
and Crafts 
Assortments of  frora 
twenty-four colors, 
Samples furnished upon appli- 
cation. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton hes ’ New York 


six to 
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Railways, Batteries, Belts, Bells, Pocket Lamps, 
House Lighting Plants, Books. If it’s electric we 
Undersei all, Fortune for agents. Catalog 4 cents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, = 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY 
E , ECT RI | World’s Headquarters for 
Dynamos, Motors, Fans,Toys, 


Telephones, 
have it, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 













MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 


We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com- 

mission; we criticise and revise them and tel) 

you where to sell them, Story-Writing and Jour. 

nalism taught by mail. Send for free booklet 

“Writing for Prefii;” tells how and gives proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS TS80C TATION 

106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 










SHORT STORIES—lIc to 5c a Word 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 
For all Grades 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work, There is no fee. Ard all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints,” and pupils’ “Funny Sayings.” 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration for it. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented, Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—except in ‘Travel Club,’”’ where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical feature of his or her section, suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 
Booklets. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following points: Keep letter 
to Club and private letter to the President entirely separate. Use paper 8% 
inches by 54inches. Write plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the 
paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches long. Rewrite your manuscript 
until you are sure it is written as well as you are able to express it, and that the 
spelling, grammar and punctuation are correct. Write the number of words it 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page, and your true name 
and address in the upper left hand corner, State how you wish your manu- 
script signed when published. Good, clear photographs, historically or geo- 
graphically interesting, will add to the value of Travel Club letters. All draw- 
ings or diagrams intended to illustrate the manuscript should be made sep- 
arately with India or jet black ink on stiff white paper so that they may be 
photographed easily. 

All material intended‘for sf giana t should be addressed to the President, 
Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N, H 


Club Motto for June 


‘Keep pushing—'tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 

And dreaming and sighing 
And waiting the tide.’’ 


‘The first element of success is the determination to succeed.’’ 


Club Poem for June 
The Will and the Way 


It was a noble Roman, 
In Rome’s imperial day, 

Who heard a coward croaker 
Betore the castle sav, 

‘*They’re safe in such a fortress: 
There is no way to shake it!’’ 

"On, on,’’ exclaimed the hero 
‘I'll find a way or make it!”’ . 


Is Fame your aspiration? 
Her path is steep and high; 

In vain he seeks her temple, 
Content to gaze and sigh. 

The shining throne is waiting; 
But he alone can take it 

Who says with Roman firmness, 
‘*T’ll find a way, or make it!”’ 


Is Learning your ambition? 
There is no royal road; 
Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode, 
Who feels the thirst for knowledge, 
In Helicon may slake it, 
If he has still the Roman will 
‘*To find a way or make it!”’ 
—John G. 


Club Exchange : 


1. Miss Mabel Hale, Box to, Kelly, Kansas, would like to ex- 
change views of interesting places. 

2. Miss Harriet H. Gage, Urumia, Persia, via Berlin, would like 
to exchange letters with teachers in any part of the United States 
and her pupils will be pleased to answer letters from school child- 
ren (above the fifth grade) anywhere. She is sure this would be 
mutually helpful to the pupils in Geography and Grammar, 

3. Miss Sadie A. Boyce, Williamstown, Vermont, would like to 
correspond with teachers in the South and West. 

4. Gabriel Heyboer, 283 W. Leonard St., Grand Haven, Michigan, 
would like to exchange view post cards ‘‘ with teachers from every 
nook and corner where the Normal Instructor finds its way.’’ Will 


Saxe. 





return a card of equal value for every one received. - 


5. Cleo Woods, Falling Springs, West Virginia, wouid like to ex- 
change cards with teachers or pupils in other States. Any cards 
but ‘‘comics.’’ 

6. Miss Tomma EK, Robertson, Chesapeake, Ohio, would like to 
exchange post card views with teachers of the different States. 

7. Mr. C. R. Lavigne, 30 Riley Ave., Plattsburg, New York,, 
would like to exchange view post cards with other teachers. 


Sheep-Dipping 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Shall I tell you about our sheep-dipping? The sheep are dipped 
twice a year, spring and autumn,1n a preparation of sulphur and other 
vile smelling stuffs, which are heated and mixed in a vat for the 
purpose. First, the sheep, having been driven to the place are 
corralled; then a small number, perhaps fifty, are driven into a 
small enclosure; and unless you have tried or have seen others try 
to drive sheep you do not realize what a task this is. But finally, 
after beating, pushing and picking them up bodily and tossing 
them in, the gate is closed. Another gate is then opened through 
which a few of these are ushered. A strong man then seizes one 
after another and unceremoniously pitches him into a deep and 
narrow chute, into which the dipping preparation runs from the 
vat. Men and boys are stationed at intervals along the chute, to 
keep the poor sheep moving and to see that he is thoroughly satur- 
gted with the mixture. When near the erd of the narrow way a 
small gate is lifted and the victim dripping and almost exhausted 
is allowed to climb the inclined plane into an elevated enclosure, 
the dripping pen, where he is left todry. The liquid dripping 
from the sheep runs back into the ‘‘dip’’ so little is wasted. While 
we have been following this one through, his companions have 
been close behind him, so that in a short time dozens have waded 
through the disagreeable bath and are panting and bleating for 
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THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


always was and is now, the best, 
because made on original plans, 
aiming to overcome all the defects 
of other existing dictionaries, it is 
kept revised to date. 


MARK TWAIN said: “I have found that one can 
do without, principles but not without the Standard 
ictionary,” 


The Standard’s Vocabulary— 


The most satisfying, the most com- 
prehensive and the easiest to consult 
because the common meaning of the 
word is given first, and the vocabu- 
lary is not broken up into two or 
more divisions on the same _ page, 
thus causing confusion. The Stand- 
ard includes every living word— 
every word likely to be sought by 
any considerable number of people. 
The Standard Dictionary contains 
317,000 terms, and rejected as use- 
less over 200,000. As much dis- 
crimination was used in excluding 
terms as in including terms. It does 
not swell its vocabulary bulk by 
giving such useless, obsolete mis- 
spellings of pre-dictionary days as, 
for ale—aale, alle, ail, yal, yil; for 
bless—blis, blisse, blissen ; etc., etc. 
—thus saving consultant's time. 


Scores of Other Exclusive 
Features make the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard pre-eminently the best 
dictionary ever made in any lan- 
guage. It is not the work of a small 
group of men; over 250 of the 
world’s greatest specialists joined in 
its making, stamping every depart- 
ment with authority. It is magnifi- 
cently illustrated with color plates. 
Do not bay opeinnsy until you invest- 
ae the Fi unk & Wagnalls Standard. 
id for descriptive circulars and easy 
terms of pis ly If you will include 5 cents to pay 
wrapping and postage, we will also send the valua- 
ble cloth-bound Booklet ‘‘Noted Names—Who's 
Who in History’’;: a handbook packed with useful 


information. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Department 48 New York City 

















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C, A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 

Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 


250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Field Dept. 115, Springfield, Mass. 











Teachers can Easily 


Make Money during Vacation Time il 


subscription seeking for 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


For particulars regarding liberal cash commissions, 
etc., address atonce Desk 100 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
155 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, seclude', 
educative; special employ peas contract. ‘Write for 
free hook et; tells how and the proof. eo 
NATIONAL PROOFR: ADERS? “ESOCIATION, 

106 rhe Daldwin Indianapolis, Ind 








‘Bent ex- 
press pre 
rfected odorless polish that aid for 

quick restores original gloss and lustre. : 
nd a polishing cloth that cannot scratch 50e 

gp ey t piano factories, 
E POLISH 

vd 54 No. 8th Street oe a Money 
eee Write for special discounts, bac: if 
and free advertising. not sativ 
Anda specially woven cloth oie 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


oxygen and terra firma. When dry they are allowed to escape and 
you may be sure they are glad to get a drink of the clear water 
awaiting them. Perhaps a lamb has been hurt in some way and 
calls ‘‘ ma-a mma-a-a’’ in such a way that you are reminded of an 
infant crying for its mother, 

It seems cruel to subject the poor creatures to such torture. But 
if this Were’ not done, thousands would die from scab every year. 
Government inspectors are at hand to see that the work is properly 
done and fo doubt much loss of wealth is spared the country.— 
LITTLE NELL, New Mexico. 


The Old Tennent Church 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The point of most historical interest in Monmouth County 1s 
the Old Tennent Church. Surrounded by a beautiful cemetery, it 
stands on a steep-sided knoll, about half-way between the village 
ef Englishtown and the thriving town of Freehold. The congrega- 
tion that built this church was organized in 1692 and. was composed 
largely of Scotch Covenanters. The first church erected on this 
site was built in 1731; but, because of an increase in the congre- 
gation, the present building, more commodious than ‘the first, was 
erected in 1751. In 1749, a royal charter endorsed by Jonathan 
Belcher, then governor of the province of New Jersey, was granted 
by King George II of England. In all general respects, the church 
stands today as it did the day it was finished. The frame was 
hewn out of white oak, the sides sheathed with long cedar shingles 
and its nails wrought out onan anvil. The doors, hung on huge, 
hand-wrought hinges, are fastened by long, hand-wrought bolts. 
The interior is a sample of ecclesiastical architecture of colonial 
times, The pulpit stands high up against the wall, the Bible desk 
being nine feet from the main floor. The pulpit is inclosed with 
a door and is approached by a narrow stairway. The pews are 
rectangular with high straight backs and nearly all are closed with 
paneled doors. 

Until. 1859, this church was called ‘‘The First Presbyterian 
Church of Monmouth County,’’ but since then it has been known 
as‘'The Old Tennent Church.’’ It was given this name in memory 
of Rev. Wm. Tennent, who was its pastor from 1733 to 1777. As 
the Indians were rather hostile when Rev. Wm. Tennent died in 
1777 his body was buried beneath the middle aisle of the church, 
in order that they could not get it. A large marble slab beside the 
pulpit has been erected to mark the place of his burial. 

The Old Tennent Church is of especial historical interest because 


























The Old Tennent Church, Freehold, New Jersey. 


of its connection with the Battle of Monmouth on June 28th, 1778. 
General Washington and his patriot army, pursuing the British 
army under General Clinton, passed within one hundred yards of 
the church doors atid overtook the enemy about a mile southeast 
of the sanctuary. There on that hot Sabbath day the battle was 
fought, While the battle was raging, an American soldier who 
was sitting on a tombstone about twenty feet from the church door, 
was struck by a stray cannon ball and was badly wounded. He 
was carried into the church and he lay there until exhausted by 


tle loss of blood, he died. The bloodstains that he left can still 
be plainly seen on the seat of the pew in which he lay. It is also 


a current tradition that musket balls and possibly cannon balls 
pierced the walls of the church on the day of the battle. 

In the Battle of Monmouth, Lieutentant-Colonel Henry Moncton 
of the British army was killed, while he was gallantly leading a 
charge, As the British when they stole away the following night 
left some of their dead soldiers on the field, the Americans took 
possession of the body of this officer and buried it a few feet from 
the corner of the church. A British flag is placed over this grave 
every Decoration Day.. A great many American soldiers also who 
were killed in this battle lie buried in the Old Tennent Cemetery. 
Several cannon balls have recently been plowed up on farms near 
the battlefield, after having lain buried more than a hundred 
years. The church building is still in a very good state of preser- 
vation and is the meeting-house of au active congregation of about 
two hundred and fifty members.—CARL R. WOODWARD. 

[This interesting bit of history will be welcomed by all the 
Untted States History classes ; and is just the kind of material we 
want to gather and preserve. Mr. Woodward must ‘‘call again.’’ 


— PRESIDENT. 
Hints from Texas 


Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 5 
Do you know in what a number of ways drawing or water-color 


“ listed on another page have 
Blackboard Stencils come to be regarded as al- 
most indispensable by most teachers. We note with pleasure that 


teachers who commerice using them reorder frequently—the strong- 
est possible endorsement of their quality and utility. 

















NORMALE INSTRUCTOR . 4t 








I have helped over 46,000 women in 
the past eight years. If you need to 


Reduce Flesh or 
Build Up Your Figure 


or if you are suffering from such chronic ailments as 


Supertluous Flesh Constipation Sleeplessness 
Thinness Catarrh Diseases Peculiar to the Sex 
Indigestion Anaemia Nervousness 
Torpid Liver Asthma Rheumatism 


mark (x) after the ones you have, and tell me of any others. Clip and send this” 
to me today. I never violate a confidence. If I can help you, I will tell you how; | 
if not, I will refer you to the help you need. My work is scientific, based}; - 
upon common sense, and done in the privacy of your own room. 


For 10 cents I will send you my instructive booklet, showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30-D, 246 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











COMMENCEMENT SALARY $800.00 


Over 15.000 Railway Mail Clerks; City Mail Carriers; City Postoffice 
AM Clerks and Internal Revenue Employees will likely be appointed this 





year. Common education sufficient. Political influence not required, Conn- 
try and City residents equally eligable. No ‘Lay offs’. Short hours. 
Annual vacation. Rapid advancement. Write immediately for schedule, 
showing dates of coming examinations in your neighborhood. Coaching free 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T 111, Rochester. N.Y. 
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PLAYER PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 
UPRIGHTS AND UPRIGHTS AND 
GRANDS GRANDS 
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One of our 40 designs 


ock- Bottom! 


Yes, Rock- Bottom Prices 
and on a piano of the highest quality 


the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unexcelled quality. 

e us quo e you The very rock-bottom prices—prices that would mean ruin to the local 

dealer or the mail-order houses that buy their pianos from the manufac- 

turer. You will be amazed at the direct-from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano. We will positively save 

you from $150 to $250 on the purchase of a pianoof highest quality, recognized merit. We offer toconvince the purchaser 

by on pping your choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free :rial~a four weeks’ 
free trial. Remember: all freight charges prepaid, no matter whether you keep the piano or not. 

Certainly with such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you have at least investigated the Wing offer. Whenit comes 
to something so important as the purchase of a piano, you want all the information you can get from every possible source, before you 
buy. So even if you had practically made up your ane on the make of piano you want, you will certainly get quotations from Wing & 
Son and look into our claim that we can give you a superior piano at a saving of $150 to $250. 


Send for isestpisstasiammnaton | Every discount goes direct to you 


ever compiled; the The Wing Piano stands alone--sold direct from the fac- 


Book of Info tion FREE! tory—the only one sold direct from an exclusive piano factory with- 


out going through the hands of a single middleman. 
Would you like to know all about pianos, how they are When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealers’ or 
made, how to iudge the fine points of quality and price in middlemen’s profits. Y capey no commissions to music teachers and 
buying a piano? Then send the coupon for the piano book r 


supposedly disinterested friends, We cut out all middlemen and 
which we are sending out FREE for the present = the discounts in your own pocket. The piano book tells 


ow to save from $150 to $250, 








This book (156 pages) tells about material, manufacture, assembling, patented 
The Coupon Brings this devices and what they do, all about soundboard, action, case, in fact every 
156 Page Book detail connected with the production of a fine, high grade piano. You will 
7 FREE! be astonished at the amount of information about piano quality and piano 

rices, and how to avoid the deceptions of piano salesmen. -_ o- = 

he New York World says, “A book of educational interest ° 

everyone should own.” With this book we send cur direct- # To WING & SON. 
from-the-factory prices on Wing Pianos. @ 373-394 W. 13th St, 
° NEW YORK CITY 


Send Coupon see GENTLEMEN: Without 





any obligations to purchase 
or pay for anything, please send 
me free and prepaid the book of 
td piano information, the complete ency- 
clopedia of the piano, pieces on pianos, 

, Ltc., all free, prepaid. 


ora letter or postal NOW. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to get the very latest 
and best piano information that may mean hundreds of dollars to you, whether ? 
you buy a piano noy or later, Put your name on the coupon and mail it to 

us AT ONCE. 


WING & SON, Est, 1868, 373-394 W. I3th Street, New York ¢ 


So many of the new style Wing Pianos are getting into homes where ‘the™peopi. buy 

for all cash, that dealers are trying to tell it around that Wing & Son REFUSE to sell é 

ontime. This isnot true. We sell for cash OR on VERY, VERY EASY PAY- , 4 Alir 

MENTS, just as YOU choose after your four weeks’ free trial. And many of aFess sevoveceeooases 
our wealthy men are buying Wing Pianos right now on our easiest monthly 
payment plan. 
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and Rhetoric 
Literature 


EVENING STUDY PAYS 


every earnest student of the Interstate School. 
efficiency, in better salaries, in better teaching conditions. 
would it be worth to you to be conscious of ample equipment to meet 
the emergencies you now dread? 
under our able instructors, paid for at reasonable rates, a little at a | 
time, will put you among the progressive and the valued members of 


It pays in increased 
What 


Evening study, an hour at a time, 


; your profession. 


ear Latin 
Rhetoric 
and Am. Literature 


Grammar 
Grammer 
and English 
Composition 
Agriculture 


History 


Primary 
Intermediate 
mar 


Name.. 


ADOREGS 60-00 sees cr cccecevees cs cocececoes cece, 
Normal Instructor—June 





We can instruct you in the branches needed to help you through that 
examination; our New Normal Courses were prepared expressly for 
such service. 
Methods we can give you all the best methods of teaching every branch, 
and teach them so thoroughly to you that you will become expert in 
methods. Scores of perfect type studies illumine the text. The secret 
of successful teaching is in thorough preparation for your task, and our 
business is to study your needs and offer the best possible aid. This is 
the teacher's correspondence school. 
just where you need assistance? 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


In our Primary Methods and Intermediate and Grammar 


Will you not write today, telling us 


380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








10 DAYS F 






triai from the day you receive it. 





chains, pedals, etc., at prices no 
rade models at unheard of low p 


for our special offer, DONO 
w and learn our low prices and liberal terms, 


our Chicago retail stores w 
fogue beautifully il! 


Write 
it Now, 


d and 


MEAD 





We will ship you a 

R “RANGER” BICYCLE 
1, freight 

and cline ten days fee 


1 prepaid, to any place inthe United States without a cent deposit in advance, ¢ 

If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we 
claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason whatever you do not wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and 


ou will not be out one cent. : 
Low FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 

men’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
igher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 


ces. 

IDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1910 “Ranger” Bicycle 
furnished by us. You will be astonished at the wonderfully low Prices 
and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 1910 sample going to your town. Write at once 

T BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalo 
BicYc 
at double our prices. Orders filled the dayreceived. @& 
closed out at once, at $3 to $8 


ill be cl 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE to siessemeers es 


great fund of interesting matter and useful information. 


CYCLE CO.° 


‘ue 

LE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under yout own name fete 

COND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by 
each, Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the bicycle 

OT WAIT, but write today for our Large Cata- 

It only costs a postal to get everything. 


pt. F-28, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/llustrvated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Kuowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid, 
Write tor OtLer People’s Opinions” and Table of Contente. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Aeademie and Preparatory, Agriculiural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Serviee Departments, 

Preparation Jor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, 

260 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
nglis 


Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 

















TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


® Course by mail while teaching 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 





Visible Typewriters 


Send for prices on the Olivers, Un- 
derwoods and L. C. Smiths, we are 
able to offer you at lowest figures for 
first-class machines. We alsocontinue 
the bargains offered in other Standard 
machines: Remingtons $32.50; Smith 
Premiers $27.50 and Fay Sholes $20.00. We rent machines 
at $3.00 per month, Send for catalog aud full particulars. 


ROCK WELL-BARNES CO., 1110 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago 








no greater intellectually than your 
y for my free book ‘‘How to 


memory. Send 
Remember’’—Faces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 
Speeking. Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 











M. S. BANK, Ladies’ Tailor. 


Now is thetime to have your Spring and Summer Trav- 
eling Suits made to order. Only the very best workman- 
ship, fabrics and findings are used, and our garments are 
guaranteed toretain their shape. Careful attention is 
given to the lines of each individual figure. Samples of 


Fabrics and Styles sent Free. 
M. S. Bank, Suite 728, 92 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 















— can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week 

d Pa as [lecteptor or cartopniss. fa practical 
system 0} rsonal individual lessons by 

(Gs - mail will Sree your talent. Fifteen 






years successful work for newspapers and 


NA magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 


\ me your sketch of President Taft with 6c 
~ 





in stamps and I will send you a test lesson piste, also collec 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


The Landon School wna cintoonsc 


1458 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 









WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions, 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 










in easy, fr work. P ividual Home In- 
struction, Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. 
} Eleven years’ successful teaching. Financial retaras guaranteed. 


Write f icul: 9@ of fine instruments and 
cod Mattias nats FREE STF © worimwnaoases 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1899) 


. 
A 36Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. mamsmmacmad 












LEARN BY MAIL 





JANES’ SHADELESS BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
or ARISTOS (THE BEST) ENGLISH 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
Business or Artistic Touch or Sight 
Check Study wanted. jose d. Write today 
TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 


156 Fifth Ave., Reom 410, New York City. or Wace, Texas, Drawer 2 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


MONEY VALUE OF 
THE STUDY LAMP 


Your salary earning ability is directly proportional to your efficiency 
asa teacher. You hope to receive more money for your services; merit 
the advancement by an increase in general knowledge and in better 
methods of teaching. Only live fish swim upstream. Only energy and 
devotion to high pedagogical ideals will carry you far in your chosen 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


paper may be used, outside of regular drawing lessons? Here are 
a few:— 

1. Have maps drawn, first on practice paper, corrected and then 
copied on drawing sheets; color, fasten all together, the best out- 
side. You will soon have some decorations of which your pupiis 
will be proud. 

2. When the reading lesson is a poem, let each child select his 
favorite stanza, copy and illustrate it. Fasten all together. You 
will have a pretty booklet. The next drawing lesson might be a 
design for a cover, the best being selected and used. 

3. Carry out the booklet idea for Christmas poems, each pupil 
making one for a present. 

4. Dainty Valentines may be cut and colored under the teacher’s 
directions. 

5. Badges for Washington’s birthday are made by cutting a shield 
from water color paper, making a line of blue around edge and 











pasting a Washington head from a two cent stamp in the center. 
6. One teacher used the booklets with her Literature class. 


| They were made in the shape of leaves and lettered ‘‘ Leaves from 











Lowell,’’ or the author they were studying. A life sketch and 
quotations were inside. Her collection was lovely. 


For the General History Class 


The age of Colonization and Tyranny 
Extends from 776 to 500 B. C. 
Then the Graeco-Persian wars were begun 
And lasted in all through years 21. 
The Battle of Marathon in 490 
Was for Athens a decisive victory. 
To see what against Xerxes could be done, 
A council met at Corinth 481. 
In 480 B. C. Leonidas 
With 1ooo brave men died at Thermopylae pass. 
Salamis, Platea and Mycale combined, 
Shattered the Persian fleet in 479. 
—LITILE NELL, Texas. 


»Little Journeys 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I teach in a country school and as is the custom, all the children 
take their dinners. During our noon hour, we often take jonr- 
neys. Sometimes to the creek south of the schoolhouse and observe 
the different land and water forms studied in our geography. At 
other times we go to the hill, west of the schoolhouse, observing 
its slope, rocky summit, etc. We find our journeys helpful not 
only in geography and nature study, but also in language; as the 
pupils feel freer to talk than in the schoolroom; and as these 
journeys furnish valuable material for compositions, soon the chil- 
dren can express their thoughts in good language. Besides this, 
all the pupils are delighted to go and we get an hour’s exercise 
and fresh air, so we feel more like better and harder work for the 
afternoon. Teachers, try this once in a while. You will find 
better concord among the children and also that you will be more 
pad among your pupils. Is not this last alone, worth striving 

or? 

I must tell you about our letter box also. Every Friday after- 
noon the leter box is opened. If the average grade for the week 
is below ninety per cent, no letters are written or received, so no 
lessons are neglected, but rather each one studies harder as no one 
cares to be so disgraced. At our language classes on Monday, thie 
letters are discussed and criticised. It is surprising what good 
letters even the first and second grades can write.—R. B. L., Kansas. 

[The letter plan is a good one, tuo.—PRESIDENT. | 


June Drill 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

This is a drill we had last June. We could not find one that we 
could use and were rather discouraged, but more determined than 
ever to have one. At last we originated one that the visitors pro- 
nounced, ‘‘ Very good.”’ ; . 

Our platform was small, so that only six pupils could take part. 
Tliese were arranged in two rows—three in each row. The four 
outside pupils had wands (broomsticks one yard long) and the two 
center pupils had hoops about fifteen inches in diameter. I wili 
vive the drill just as we had it,—without the marching. The music 
should be a good march. More could easily be added to the drill 
or some parts might be omitted. 

1. Position. Wands and hoops held down in front with both 
hands. 

2. Chest. 

3. Wands and hoops forward on odd counts and back to chest on ° 
even counts. 

4. Wands and hoops above heads on odd counts and back to cliest 
on even counts. 

5. Alternate 3 and 4. 

6. Wands and hoops to riglit. 

7. Wands and hoops to left. 

8. Alternate 6 and 7. 

9. 5 ahd 8. 

10. Chest. 

11. Head. Wands and hoops resting on heads. 

12. Bend body to right. 

13. Bend body to left. 

14. Alternate 12 and 13. 

15. Turn body to right. 

16. Turn body to left. 

17. Alternate 15 and 16. 

18. 14 and 17. 

19. Chest. 

20. Position. 


Our Book Catalogue lists about five ieidiesand 


books suitable for sciiool 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 
Books, etc., etc. It should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask 
for it.- F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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cenine BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 





brown color 
characteristic 
of this high 
grade cocoa 
is made only 


by 





aa re 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















YouRVACATION TRIP 


LL the important ports on the Great Lakes are 

reached regularly by the excellent service of the D. 

& C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of the 
fleet are of modern steel construction and have all the 
quclities of speed, safety and comfort. 

The D. & C. Lake Lines operate daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit and Buffalo, four trips 
per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and way 
ports, and two trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, 
Saginaw and way ports. 

About June 25 a special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at Detroit 
every trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip, 

Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great 
Lakes map. 

Rail Tickets available on steamers. 

Address __L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich, 
P. H. McMILLAN, Pres. A. A, SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 


Defroit&é Ceveland Nav.Co. 


GOVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. No influence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


21. Front row kneel. Back 1ow take one step forward and hold 
wands and hoops over heads of front row. 

22. Position, 

23. Front row about face. 

24. Chest. 

25. Same as 3. 

26. Chest. 

27. Form arches. 

28. Chest. 

29. Hoops placed one above the other held at arms length above 
heads. Wands touch hoops. 

30. Position. 

31. Front row about face. 

32. Chest. 

33. Head. 

34. Right foot forward. Bow to the right. 

35. Left foot forward. Bow to the left. 

36. Front row bow to the right. Back row bow to the left. 

37. Alternate 36. 

38. Chest. ‘ 

39. Hoops held about heads in vertical position. Ends of wand 
just touch hoops, forming arches. 

4o. Chest. 

41. Position. 

42. Front row march back and six pupi!s form one line. 

43. Chest. 

44. Head. 

45. Bow. 

We counted eight for each position, except ‘‘Chest’’ 
tion,’’ for which.we counted four.—A TEACHER, Ohio. 


A Very Good Plan 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I would like to tell all of the many readers of the Club’s por- 
tion of the Normal Instructor, of my plan for having the opening 
exercises at schoo! aid in most of the following work of the day, 
—in the History and Geography classes especially. It is this:— 
Each week we choose a foreign country tostudy and I usually begin 
the work by pointing out on a large map of the world, the location 
of the country. Then after a brief description of the appearance, 
dress and general character of the people, I sing for the children 
the national hymn of that country, which they readily learn upon 
its being repeated to them. After learning the song we talk about 
the people of that particular country and the children are free to 
ask any question which they may desire to. ; 

I then read aloud to them, stories,—some historical—some merely 
fiction, but all of them pertaining to the country which we are 
studying. 

During the remainder of the week we discuss the pictures, read 
the iales and sing the songs of the nation and I am pleased to find 
that after a few months the children are quite familiar with many 
of our ‘‘ brothers who dwell across the wave.’’ 








and ‘‘ Posi- 








$840 to $1,800 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over soo per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our, courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service annouucement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- | 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. | 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
Sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ; 


EVERY STATE 





EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 





Of course our nation-study is relieved by the usual pretty songs 
of our own public schools and by stories of our native land, but I 
can see how the little minds widen under this study and grasp 
many important facts which will always be an aid to them in their 
later studies. 

My little people are quite enthusiastic in this work and it is 
sweet to hear their clean voices ringing out the strains of ‘‘God 
save the Queen,’’ or perhaps the ‘‘ Marseilles’’ leaps from their | 
throats to be followed by some quaint old Scotch melody, a soft | 
Canadian boat song ora glad Swiss mountain trill with its calls 
of ‘Yo lo lay loal!’’ But whether it is ballad or hymn or martial 
song I feel the hearts of my boys and girls are warming with a 
love for the little men and women the wide world over and are 
growing in patriotism by learning of the ‘‘home-love’’ of other 
lands.—An Iowa Teacher. 

[‘‘ Iowa Teacher’’ also sends a little poem she has written. | 


oe 


“Vacation”’ 


Sunshine bright upon the pane, 
Breeze among the curtain folds, 

Fragrance of the flower-world, 
Faint, suggestive, sweet, unfolds. 


Lessons all are over now, 

All the weary tasks are done; 
Little feet are deep in clover; 

Summer’s days are now begun. 
Wistful eyes no longer wander 

To the sun-kissed ‘‘ out-of-doors, ’’ 
No sly whispers break the stillness, 





No bare feet lag o’er the floor. 


Yes! Our work is over! Gladly 
We have said, ‘‘Goodbye,’’ and yet 
Through the quiet, empty schoolrocm 
Steals a little, sad, regret. 


—Luctle Kidd. 
Graduation Pleasures 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :—- . 

In the President’s letter for last May, 1 saw a request for plans 
for closing day programs. As I am an enthusiastic reader of Nor- 
mal Instructor, I feel as though I must contribute a tew ideas and 
will do so by telling of our closing day program. 

Our school, which is an ungraded one, sent out this year a class 
of graduates who have successtuily passed the examination given 
by the county superintendent and are now ready to take up high 
school work. Asa fitting demonstration of our delight at the suc- 
cess of the class, graduating exercises were held at the schoolhouse. 








’ ™ Just the 
The Year’s Entertainments ico sou 
need. See description, prices and combination rates with other 
publications on page 50. 
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You Can Be An 
Independent 
Money Maker 


Marinello operators are 
wanted all the time--every- 
where. Hundreds gradu 
éy ate from the Marinello 


School every year, still 
i oN 








we caunot supply the 
demand. Good paying 








Fi positions are always 
f \ open. Also fine oppor 
‘ tunities for conduct- 

‘ ing your own business 
atasplendid income. 
Work is pleasati—easy. Your own defects are 


treated while you learn to treat others. 


Marinello Training 


in Facial Massage, Hair Dressing, Scalp Treatment, 
Shampooing, Electrolysis is recognized thronghont 
the country as uncommonly thorough, scientific 
It fits you for one of the most dignified, profitable 
professions open to women to-day. 


Mail this ad with six cents in stamps 
Marinello Text Book 


Gives names and addresses of dozens of women 
startedin life by Marinello, Read what it will do 
for YOU. Oa’y a Imited number of students can be 
accomomd, <d by our thorough method of personal 
instruction Kuroll NOW for June. References 
required frum all applicants. 


MARINELLO COMPANY, 
Western Methodist Book Bldg., 


for 


Dept. E. Chicago 














There’s an 
Esterbrook 
for you 


250 styles-—fine, medium 


and broad points. 


The standard 
of the world 
Ask your stationer 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 


26 John Street, New York 


FsterbrooK 


Steel Pens 








while they use these fascinating 
paper toys—you will realize why 
they are endorsed by leading edu- 
cators of Europe and United States, 







apd used in progressive summer 
schools. 
Four Sets. 10 designs each, on heavy im- 






ported paper; free ruler, paste and book 





“Koch Paper Toys and How to make them” 
included free with each set, at 50€ postpaid, 
Four Sets, to one address, $1.75 postpaid. 


Write today for our special propost- 
tion lo schools and teachers. 


KOCH PAPER TOY CO. 
1241 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Set No, 2 includes 
Settee, Stepladder, 
Swing, Table, Kock- 
ing Chair, Book 
Case and Book Cov- 
ers, Grahdfather’s 
Clock, Palm Stand, 
Baby’s High Chair, 
Hall Rack, Ete, 










We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 

only thirty days. You can learn in spare timein yourown 

home, no matter where i No need to spend months 
as with old systems. 


8s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 


Speedy. Sare. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading { 


as in Other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. Thef 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- | 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does | 
not take continual daily practice as with other systems. | 
Our “graduates solid high grade sitions everywhere. 
Send to-day tor ovoklets, testimon als, ete, 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
=: 


















Summer School 
At Home 


Why Leave Home to Attend a Summer School 
when we can prepare you for Examination at 
home, by mail, for less than one-tenth the cost 
of the same instruction at school ? 
























































Better than Represented 

During the past year I have completed the Normal, and 
Advanced Normal Courses, and found them highly satisfac- 
tory. In preparing for examination these Courses have no 
equal as they enable one to continue teaching and at the 
same time have a systematic course of instruction. I have 
found the Courses to be even more beneficial than repre- 
sented, LipA J. JENNEsS, Barberton, Ohio. 


Better than School 

After completing the Normal and Drawing Courses of the 
American Correspondence Normal, I succeeded in obtaining 
a teachers’ second grade certifcate with ease. In my opin- 
ion anyone can obtain a more thorough and comprehensive 
idea of a subject by correspondence than is possible by actual 
attendance at a resident school or college. 

Wn. E. Dorson, Gowanda, N. Y. 





When We Can Furnish You as Good Instruction 
for only #10 per 26 weeks by Mail, as vou could 
secure at school at from $100 to $150. 





Pursued Three Courses 


I never had the advantages of the public school. At the 
age of 18 I was unable to solve problems in fractions. I 
then took up work from your school and for two years spent 
spare moments in pursuing the Students and Normal 
These enabled me to successfully pass teachers’ 
I afterwards completed part of the Advanced 
I am now a junior in the Classical Course 
You furnish more for the money 

O. N. STOYER, Stoyer, Md. 


Courses. 

examination. 

Normal Course. 
of the W. Virginia Conference Seminary. 
than any other school, 


Better than High School 


It is with the greatest of pleasure I recommend the A. C. N. 
to any one desiring a better education. By taking the Nor- 
mal Course I feel better qualified to take the examination 
for a second grade certificate. I have received more instruc- 
tion from a 26 weeks’ Course by Mail than I did in the same 
time spent at High School. Anyone cannot make a better 
investment than by taking a Course from the A. C. N. 

CARRIE EstTkEs, Farmington, Mo, 








Oldest Correspondence School in the World. 


Over 35,000 Students. 





Courses of Instruction 


| Place a cross(X )before the courses 
Arithmetic Physiology Civil Governmeut | or subjects in which you are es- 
Grammat Geography Theory and Practice | pecially interested; write your 
History | name and address below and mail 
ADVANCED NORMAL ; | to us. 
Algebra Rhetoric Literature | 
Geometry Physical Geog. POCO -1 WAM Bercrceccsacceeresescscsqaveeesccrss vivesecceses 


SCIENTIFIC 
General History 
Astrovomy 
Botany 

Students 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Bookkeeping 


NORMAL 


Zoology 

History of | 
Education 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Commercial Law 

Letter Writing 

Shorthand 


Physics 
Chemistry 


5 AR, hs Ra coceraper: apersans STATE o..-csedseree 
| _ All courses and subjects fully 
Spelling | described in catalog. Ask for it. 





Send for Catalogue T0-DAY. Special inducements to those who 
enroll with the June and July classes. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 
111 Main Street, Dansville, New York 
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Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





The schoolroom was prettily decorated 
with the class colors, motto and flowers 
and members of the district outside of 
school willingly built us a stage about a 
foot and a half high. As the graduating 
class numbered few, the whole school 
assisted in rendering a program. A salu- 
tatory, a valedictory, a class history and 
prophecy and a class song by the gradu- 
ates, with declamations, songs, drills and 
a short play by the other pupils, com- 
prised the evening’s entertainment. 

This is the way the class history and 
prophecy was delivered. One of the girls 
played the part of a gypsy who had a cot- 
tage in a grove. The members of the 
class were; by some strange power or 
other, led astray in the woods and they 


| finally arrived at the cottage of the gypsy 


who, besides directing them home, told 
their history and prophesied a brilliant 
future for each of them. We arranged 
it all in poetry and it lent a variey to 
the program.—EMEPH, Wisconsin. 

[It is a good thing to make as much 
of the ‘‘graduation’’ from ungraded or 
country schools as possible. It is an in- 
centive to the pupils to have this occa- 
sion to look forward to. I have noticed 
that the work was better doue and with 
more enthusiasm in schools where this 
plan was used. Many country pupils go 
no farther, being obliged to go at once 
to earning their living. And in many 
instances, under this plan, they, of their 
own accord, asked permission to take up 
work outside of the regular program, as 
this was their last chance of ‘‘sciooling.’’ 
And the teachers who have encouraged 


a | this desire speak enthusiastically of the 


results.—PRESIDENT. | 


June 


Hail, thou balmy days of June! 
Days of joy and bliss art thou! 
All of Nature is in tune, 
From waving grass to budding bough. 


| In the woods and by the brook, 


Sing the birds in raptures sweet; 
In evr’y dell and shady nook 
Flowers blossom at our feet. 


But tho ’tis the season when 





}ed. After a few 








Beauteous Nature’s at its best, 
*Tis the time our whole year’s work 
Is severely put to test. 


Tis the time when we shall reap 
The results of lessons taught. 

Were the seeds sown thick and deep? 
Did each yield a wholesome thought? 


Now we're bringing in the sheaves 

From our broad extensive field. 
Happy those whose harvest leaves 

With them, an abundant yield. 

—M. F., Wisconsin. 

[The pupils enjoy a song written espec- 
ially tor them, on such occasions. Get 
as good ‘‘class songs’’ as you can: they 
will recall them with pleasure in after 
years. Have them make copies of it for 
each member of the class, in pretty book- 
lets or on dainty cards tied with class 


| colors. —PRESIDENT. | 


Flag Day 


| Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


As Flag Day (June 14) isso near at 
hand, why not secure a flag for the school 
building and hold the exercises on that 


| day? My pupils secured a beautiful flag 
| in a very short time. 


Fora starting fund 
we gathered old rubbers, bottles, iron 


|and everything that would bring a few 


pennies. This aroused enthusiasm and 
it was surprising how the little tots work- 
days a subscription 
paper was started among the citizens who 
could not but respond, after seeifg the 
zealous work of the children. 

Perhaps a few suggestions as to how I 
conducted my Fiag Raising exercises may 
be of help to some of our Club. At the 


| given hour my pupils, each carrying a 
| sinaJl flag, formed in two 


lines and 
marched to the church where our exer- 
cises were to be held. The girls were 
marshaled by a girl dressed as Columbia 
and the boys bya boy in the ‘‘ Uncle Sam”’ 
costume. They entered the church, sing- 
ing very sweetly the following stanza, 
that I composed to the tune of ‘‘ Precious 
Jewels’’— 

‘*We are coming, we are coming, 

We patriots are coming 

We’ll be soldiers, valiant soldiers, 

So brave and so true 
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Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 _a year 
and expenses. Over 700,000 employ in the United 
States and Canada. The demand for good 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to be 
an expert Salesman by mail in eight weeks and our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU will assist you to se- 
cure a good ition. We received calls for Salesmen 
from over 5,000 firms last year and could not fill our or- 
ders. Hundreds of our graduates who formerly earned 
$25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to $500a 
month and expenses. Hundreds of good positions open 
for the spring rush. If you want to secure one of them 
or increase your earnings, our free k, ‘A Knight of 
the Grip” will show you how. Write or call for it to- 
day. Address nearest office. 

Dept. 435, National Salesmen’s Training Association. 

Chicago, New York, Kansas City, inneapolis, 

San Francisco. Atlanta, 














Chicago a Publishing Center 


LAIRD & LEE, the Wide-Awake Chicago Pub- 
lishers, have moved into their new quarters, 
Michigan Ave., and 18th Street. The firm ot 
Laird & Lee commenced business 23 years ago at 
the corner ot Lake and Market Streets in a room 
about 1ox12. In less than five months, they were 
forced to seek larger quarters. From this lo- 
cation, they moved to the Lakeside Bldg., corner 
Clark and Adams Sts., occupying three rooms, 
but long before their lease was up, they were 
badly cramped for room and were again com- 
pelled to move to still larger quarters on Jacksou 
Street, leasing a floor for three years. Before 
this lease expired, they were again compelled to 
move and leased the fourth floor at 263-265 
Wabash Avenue. These quarters they occupied 
tor almost twenty years, but at last finding the 
space too small and inconvenient, they have 
taken a long lease at the present location, Mich- 
igan Avenue and 18th Street, which in many re- 
spects is unique. The building is thoroughly 
fire-proof, electric lighted and is undoubtedly 
oue of the best lighted and ventilated buildings 
in the city, and is indicative of a notable pio- 
neer movement to bring Chicago’s publishing 
business beyond the congested “‘Loop”’ district, 

The concern commenced business with about 
three books; today they control over 550 sets of 
plates. Theirfamous Webster’s New Standard 
School Dictionaries, Vest-Pocket and 161mno. 
editions, including English, German, Spanish, 
French and Italian also handy reference books 
form an important part of their business, 

Mr. Fred C. Laird retired from the firm fifteen 
vears ago and under the able management of 
Mr. Wm. H. Lee, the business has steadily grown, 
until to-day the name of Laird & Lee is so well 
known that it has become a valuable asset. 

The Normal Instructor congratulatesthe firm 
and bespeaks for them a prosperous future, 





For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, etc 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab- 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents 
Ask or write for free samples. 


ples. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St.. Indi polis, Ind 


to sell trees and plants dur- 
Teachers Wanted ing their vacation. Highest 
commissions payable weekly. Write for free outtit. 
PERRY NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 


NAVAJO BLANKETS 


Beautiful Rugs purchased direct from the Navajo 
Indians. Haynes Bros., Haynes, New Mexico. 


SUMMER POSITIONS 


Arrange now for your summer work. We can place 
a limited number of teachers in pleasant outdoor 
positions whereby they can make $20.00 a week and 
up, Write for particulars NOW to 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS 
Collegiate Dept., Buftalo, N. Y. 

















AGENTS! Sisus FREE 


if you mean business. 500 red-hot sellers; nojank—but quick- 
selling, duwn-to-date household specialties and new patents. 
Big profits—sure sales, nearly every home—exelasive territory. 
Ask for big 128 pp. eat., free samples, and particulars of 
agents’ guarantee. Be first—don’t delay—write TODAY. 


EDGREN MFG. CO., Factory G, Milwaukee, Wis. 
DELICIOUS SUMMER BEVERAGE 


Easily Made, Very small cost. Recipe 50 cents. 
HARVEY, 99 PROSPECT PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


, Ei ys. P red 
OUTLINES for Debates and Essays ee 


to order on given Subjects. 
each, P. S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


TEACHERS LISTEN ! 


Do you want a Drawing Book that will create a 
deep and lasting enthusiasm on your pupils? 

Get Drake’s Progressive Drawing. 
The Union Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Wanted e Teachers to act as local reporters. No can- 


* vaesing. Spare time only. Good pay. Ad- 
dress with stamp. J. C. McClure, Hoopeston, II! 


WEDDING ates 

















Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, anywhere. MONOGRAM 
BEATIONERY. 100 VISITING CARDS, oe. Write for samples 
THE ESTABROOK 









PRESS, 185 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW 


Are you * woman ? 
Would you like to know 
how Famous Actresses, 
Wealthy Society Wom- 
en, Ladies of th Euro- 
= Nobility, The 

mart Set of Paris, Lon- 
don,and New York 
seemingly defy old age 
and time, and with 
grown-up married 
daughters and grand- 
children to account for, 
remain year after year, 
young and beautiful. 

Write to-day for a 
wonderful free book, 


“THE MAGIC KEY 
TO BEAUTYLAND” 


published by the Paris 
Academy of Beauty 
Could you ever guess Aris, famous Parisian 

institution thatis telling 


this woman’s age ? 
many hundred thous- 


and women how they may develop and retain all their 
youth and beauty. Printed now in the E nglish 
tongue, 5.000 copies have been allotted for distribution 
among American women. Absolutely free while they 
last. Would you like one ? 





Learn how women of 35, 40, 50—yes even 60 years of 
age may be made to look from 10 to 25 years younger ; 
how facial distigurements are made to disappear like 
magic, leaving the complexion beautiful and the 
skin soft, clear and velvety; how full well-rounded 
lines and form may be obtained : how the hairis made 
glossy and abundant; how to dress the hair; manicure; 
bathe for health; beautify the hands and arms; and 
jearn countless other things that every woman with a 
spark of pride would like to know; how you may ap- 
ply these methods to yourself in y our own home with- 
out the knowledge of a living soul, and may thereby 
rang than | enhance your own beauty and turn back 
the hand of time. All these things explained by 
nearly a dozen of the world’s most noted Beauty Spec- 
ialists. Don’t send a cent, but write to-day, AMER- 
ICAN AGENTS, PARIS ACADEMY OF BEAUTY 
ARTS a 81 D, 416 South Salina St., Syracuse, 

ew Yor 








I Want To Pay 


$60,000 in Cash 


to students of Colleges, Universities, Nor- 
mal Schools, etc., during vacation of Ig!o. 
Not a dollar of capital required—only hus- 
tle, energy and good salesmanship. Clean 
effort in yourown community. Write me 
a postal card if you are interested in doing 
something during vacation. 


Stephen W. Bolles, 
407 Atlantic National Bank Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








EPS PSI RIS aaa 


THIS BEAUTIFUL CQRONET $3 
BRAID Only 


Natural, wavy, human hair (ordinary 
shades)—full 30-inch braid—a superb 
bargain. Order quick, enclosing 
sample your hair—money refunded if 
not pleased. See these prices: 18- 
inch natural, wavy switch, $1.50; 6 
French Puffs, 50c ; Catalogue other 
Cha bargains, FREE. Write today. 
s. E. Brindley & Co. 


19 So. Homan A Ave., Suite 19, Chicago 


Superfluous Hair Remover 


Electrojell is made to banish hair and does it. 
Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies the 
skin, Results are amazing. A blend jelly rub- 
bed on the skin. After a few moments the hair 
dies. Containedin tubes, Small treatment 5oc. 
Large size $2,00, Money back if not satisfied. 


Electrojell Co. Dept. A. 5. Detroit, Mich. 


‘MRS. WINSLOW’S ; 
SOOTHING SYRUP | 


¢ has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- ( 
r dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It ; 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all _— 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrh@a. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
eee 


MUDLAVIA Mud Cure jeden Sires 


easily and naturally Rheumatism, Kidney, Skin and 
Nerve troubles, Big Hotel—open all year. Send for 
hook. Address R. B. Kramer, Pres., Kramer, Ind. (7) 


WEDDING INVITATIONS and CARDS 


All kinds of PRINTING. Send for samples 
MARSHMAN-BEEBE CO. Albany, N. Y. 


can be made at home during spare 
$2 A DAY —. as Postcards. Easy 
ples and advice loc. 
ART CARD.CO., “OK ‘Lewis ‘Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 


_ EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHER 
No cash required. Earn weekly, po‘ oumg Swiss 
Fmbroidered Wal Waist zp ond Keo hs. gene, | Shawls 
Leopol el Co. 721 Broadway, 
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w York : offered in the magazines! 


Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





We will fight for our country 

And defend it forever, 

And we'll reverence the flag of 

The Red, White and Blue. 

After the march the pupils took their 
stations and beiore seating themselves, 
Columbia led them in the G. A. R. 
salute to the flag. Our exercises con- 
sisted of speeches by prominent citizens’ 
recitations, singing by the children and 
Other music by friends who were glad 
to help. The children’s parts were 


gleaned from old Normal Instructors and | 


various sources carefully adapted to the 
children which is always the secret ofsuc- 
cess. I will mention a few songs that 
were special favorites of the large aud- 
iencep resent:—‘‘Red, White} Blue,’’ in 
Primary Plans Feb. 06, sung to the tune 
of ‘‘ Mountain Maid’s Invitation.’’ ‘ Three 
Little Sisters’’ found in Feb. Plan Book. 

Our entertainment closed with a very 
pretty flag drill in time to music, after 
which each person in the audience was 
presented with a tiny flag as a souvenir 
of the occasion. The ‘‘march was then 
resumed back to the school building 
where ‘‘Old Glory’’ was to be raised. 
While the flag was being drawn up the 
children sang the chorus of ‘‘Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean.’’ The large crowd 
which had gathered caught the patriotic 
spirit and joined in heartily with the 
voices of the little ‘‘ Patriots.’’ 

Dear friends I do hope that you will 
not fail to arrange for an occasion of this 
kind, or you do not realize how much it 
means to children and community at 
large.—J. N., Maine. 


Some Useful Suggestions 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 


I have worked out a few plans which | 


I thought you might be able to use. The | 
first is a plan to keep the children neat | 
and clean. I have a list of names of the | 
children written on the board eacli day. 


| These children are to be the captains for | 
| their row and report to the general (the 


teacher) as to the condition of hands and 
hair. This might extend also to shoes if 
desired. The general each morning and 
noon gives the orders to stand or sit, | 
which the captains repeat and the chil- 
dren stand like soldiers while the cap- 
tains examine the lines. If all are neat 
and clean the captain steps in front of the 
teacher, salutes and reports, ‘‘Order, 
ma’am.’’ If they are not neat then the 
captain reports ‘‘disorder.’’ Those whose 
rows are reported as being in order have 
their names placed on the board. This 
will be more effective if army life is ex- | 
plained before the ‘‘game’’ is played. 
My children enjoy it very much and I 
can notice a great improvement in many 
of them. 

Another plan is to bind a little book 
and make a dictionary for the lower 
grades to be used in written work. So 
many of the words you would like to} 
have them use are too hard to spell. 
Rather than have them spell them wrong 
I put a list of words each day to be copied | 
on the page lettered a, b, or wherever its 
proper place may be. After looking at 
the word and using it in the right way 
the correct spelling will soon be obtained. 
If a wall paper book is obtained from a 
local dealer, it may be used in many 
ways. I use it te bind books, make Ja- 
panese lanterns and for practice paper in 
drawing. The back of the paper makes 
very good practice paper. Plain paper 
may also be used as mounting paper. 

Ribbon drums, or the little round boxes 
on which ribbon is rolled, may be used 
in making May baskets or match saies. 
If a fourth of the drum is taken and then 
fastened to a heavy cardboard with a 
strip of wall paper the sand paper may | 
be placed underneath. 

I hope these suggestions may be of 
value to you. 





—ELAINE SIMONS. 


Free Riches 
Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

My aunt says, ‘‘It does beat all how 
Agnes always manages to get somethin’ 
for ncthin’!’’ Perhaps some of the Club 
members would like to know how I do 
it, so I'll tell you a few of my methods. 

First, I buy a whole stack of postal 
cards for they’re a little nearer to nothing 
than a stamp and envelope, and then I 
write for all the free things I can find 
don't slight 
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MILKWEED CREAM 


Then all the more need to give your complexion 


** Beauty is only skin deep.’ 
the attention it deserves. 


The first requisite for beauty is a healthy skin. 
and blemishes, no matter how small, disfigure and mar the complexion. 


Spots 
Loose 


skin, crow’s feet and wrinkles (due to unnecessary rubbing) are also serious com- 
plexion faults. 
danger signals. 


A sallow or colorless skin, as well as undue redness, are Nature’s 


MILKWEED CREAM 


gives relief from these and all other complexion ills. 
recognized as the best face cream and skin tonic that skill and science can produce. 


Milkweed Cream isa smooth emollient, possessing decided and distinct therapeutic prop- 


erties. 


Therefore, 


excessive rubbing and kneading are unnecessary, 


For a decade it has been 


Just apply a little 


night and worning, with the finger tips, rubbing it gently until it is absorbed by the skin. 
Inashort time blemishes yield to such treatment and the skin becomes clear and healthy; 
the result—a fresh and brilliant complexion. 


To prove to you the advisability of always having Milkweed Cream on your dressing 


table, we shall be glad to send a sample free, 


if you write us, 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 


PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 




















You cannot stay the march of Time 
—but you can absolutely prevent its Marks. 


BOSTWICK TOILET PREPARATIONS 








back” 
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For fifteen years the Bostwick Toilet Preparations and Remedies have given 
such perfect satisfaction that we prove our confidence by inclosing a “ 
guaranty in every package. 
s have not satisfied in every particular, mail us the slip, with your com- 
plaint, and we will refund your money without question. 


After entirely u 


| money 
sing, your purchase, if the 





Toilet Waters 


. © 


SENeVSene 


Sizes at 25c and 50c 


Rose Natural 


‘ The Bostwick Balm has no equal as a beautifier, Its use 
White Rose will show daily improvement in the complexion, The skiu 
Cut Rose will soon appear youthful, fair, soft aud beautiful under its 
Sweet Pea vivifying influence. It is perfectly harmless. Full directions 
Carnation for treating in every package. 

Hyacinth Price, in 2 sizes bottles, 25c and 50c. 
Violet 

® P ° t, . 
Violet DeBois Bostwick’s Parma Complexion Cream 
Azura This is a scientific curative preparation, supplying the nat- 
Lilac ural elements of a healthy skiu, It removes wrinkles 
Narcissus freckles, sunburn, pimples, etc., prevents chapping, and gives 
Trefle a complexion the healthy glow of youth. 
Corylopsis It is a food for the skin, manufactured from the finest ma 
L d terials, and containing no harmful ingredients. Gentlemen 
oe = t R will find its use delightful after shaving. Very little is neces- 
7 a ose sary to accomplish wonderful results, 

r ‘ ; 
Heliotrope Price per jar, $1, 25c and 50c, 
Mignonette — 


Lily of the Valley 


Violet Russian 
Rose du Matin 
Mimosa 
Jeannette 
Sweet Clover 
Water Lily 
Fleur Ami 
Forget-me-not 
Myosotis 
American Lily 
California Lily 


Bostwick’s Balm 


for the Skin 








Au antiseptic deodorant and h 
skin, affording instant relief ft 
ing from excessive perspiration 


Price, in 2 sizes, 


Antiseptic Deodorant Cream 


pungent odor; cau be used on hands under gloves. 


ygienic preparation for the 
om the uupleasaut odor aris 
2 No grease, no stain, no 


25c and 50c. 





Removal of Sup 


guaranteed 
superfluous hair from any part 
tating the most delicate skin, am 


Price $1 





The Bostwick Tablet, for the re 
absolutely harmless. 


00. 


erfluous Hair 


moval of superfiuous hair, is 
It will remove auy case of 

of the person without irri 

Lits results are permanent. 





If your druggist cannot supply these preparations we will seud them to you by mail 


on receipt of price, 
back” guaranty. 


THE BOSTWICK COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Do not take substitutes—send to us 


A Vanity Box by mail 25 cents. 


and remember the “* mouey 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND 
GENERAL USE 


a 
Laird & Lee’s Educational Books 


Great Series of Laird & Lee’s 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL, AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN 
OFFICE AND BESTOW. MEDALS RECEIVED AT PRIN- 
GENERAL USE CIPAL EXPOSITIONS 
ADDENDA of about 300 recent words pertaining 
to late discoveries in the arts and sciences 
making HIGH SCHOOL Edition 84 pages 







<4 
GEO 





GBF PIs 


ites ; High School and Collegiate Edition—For 
WEBS Ma Schools, Colleges and Uuiversities, Contains 
‘ones WEW ST/ ve ~~ 


| pICTION fourteen encyclopedic features, 900 illustra- 
| als tions, 24 full-page plates, six in colors, 540 
7 pages, Size6xsSinches, Half leather, thumb 


indexed, marbled edges, $1.50. 

Student’s Common School Edition—W ith 
ten special encyclopedic features, 750 pages. 
840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages 
colored mnaps, Eastern and Western Hemis- 
pheres, a feature found in this edition only, 
5x7 inches, Black silk cloth, side and back 
titles in gold, Special frontispiece, 75c. 

new plates, 30,000 words; 6,000 synonyms, 
rees of adjectives, irregular verbs, plural nouns, hun- 
dreds of new words Key to diacritical marks foot of each page. Signs used in writing aud ty pog- 
Vocabulary words in bold black type. 460 pages, 600 text illustrations, two pages flags of 
, 4x64 Inches, Black silk cloth, title in gold, 0c. 

Entirely new plates. Root words in bold 
25,000 words and deti- 





6x7 ¥ ins. 
840 pages. 5 


5x7 ins. 
56 pages, 


4%x6X ins. 
460 pages. 44%x5X inches. 
384 pages, 
Intermediate School Edition — New dictionary, 
Proper nouns indicated by Capital initials, De: 


raphy. 
hatious in colors, Size 

Elementary School Edition 
black WV illustrations, Diaecritical markives 
nitions, Black cloth, side and back title ing 


Forall Primary Grades, 
uniform with the other editions, 


old, 25c. 


384 page 





16mo and Vest Pocket Editions 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s Modern Diction- 
ary Handy Edition 416 pages. Illustrated, A 
dictionary that answers every possible de- 
mand, Stiff cloth, 20c, 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dic- 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Eng- 
lish-Italian Italian-English Dictionary—Con- 
tains all new words,the words most often needed 
in both languages; irregular Italian verbs; a 
brief English Italian Grammar; key to pronun- 


| and we mount them 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





Uncle Sam, either, for I send to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for all the bulle- 
tins I can possibly make use of, The 
most useful one I’ve found is the School 
Garden (Farmer’s Bulletin No, 218) which 
not only tells how to make a school gar- 
den, but contains many excellent labora- 
tory exercises with studies of plants, 
roots and cuttings, all simple and practi- 
cal, A Primer of Forestry (Bulletin No. 
173) is equally as good, for it gives the 
life story of a forest from the seedlings 
to the veterans. The Usefulness of the 
American Toad (Builetin No. 96) saved 
all the toads around our schoolhouse, and 
[have no doubt many more throughout 
the community, from torture and death, 
for no boy has brute enough in him to 
harm one of them, after reading that. 
Tiere are many more of these Bulletins 
to be had for the asking, and I’ve found 
them well worth asking for. 

After Uncle Sam, the railroads and 
steamship lines claim my attention. From 
them I get folders and maps with lots of 
interesting information not found in 
geographies. With one of these book- 
lets, it is a simple matter to take the 
whole geograpliy class on a trip to Jama- 
ica, or through the Rocky Mountains to 
the Northwest, or to Alaska,—and’ how 
we all enjoy it! Sometimes we cut out 
and mount the best pictures found in our 
folders, or the children bring magazines 
from which we take any good pictures, 
on—now listen, for 





ciation, ete, 525 pages. Cloth, red edges, double 


something for nothing’’ 
—pieces of plain ingrain wall-paper, taken 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Littre-Webster 


Laird & Lee’s Standard Webster Pocket Prench-English English-French Dictionary— 






Dictionary — Desk and School Edition. 16 full- 99) pp, 60.000 words, meanings and idioms, 
page, colored maps, 224 pages. ¥'s INS. French pronunciation fully explained, Irre- 
Leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, indexed, gular verbs, etc. Silk cloth, double index, 25c. 


50c. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket ‘‘Kaiser’’ Dic- 
tionar y—English-German ~~ German-English — Pro- 
nuneiation of Words in both languages. Cloth, 
pecial stamp, double index, 25c. Leather, 
rvilt, double index, 50c. 
ale by all booksellers and school supply houses, or sent postpaid by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, 


Leather, full gilt, double index. 50c, 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Dic- 
tionary -- English- wie Spanish-English — Offi- 
cially endorsed by U, S. Government. Silk 
cloth, indexed, i Morocco, gilt, indexed, 
50c. 


U. S. A, 
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ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS $1.00 


: Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of your picture, to- 
gether with the original photograph uninjured, 

Size and Style-—The style of ‘photograph shown in the 
engraving above is our G-2,” and itis 414x6 inches in 
If the photograph sent ‘to be coped is better adapt- 
along oval, we place it ona card 35¢x7!¢ inches, 
white or ash gray as desired. No order 
Dozen. Additional dozens at 











size. 
ed for 
fhe cards are 
filled for less than One 
lower prices, 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 

nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE — We absolutely guarantee our repro- 
ductions to be as good as the original photograph, that 
they can not be told from the original photograph, that 
our work will not fade, and that we use the same high- 
vrade materials as are used by leading photographers 
everywhere. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN, We make smaller photographs 

Mounts > x 4 inches) sare quality at 50 cents a dozen, 


Films Developed 





Rates 1o cents and upward, according to size of film: 
for circular containing price list. We use only 
the very best materials in all our photographic work. 


Printing also done at moderate prices. 














Full Size 4 |-4 x @ins 


S > e 
i i eal, Special ouvenir Post Cards 


m - Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards, Send your 
tion except as to Size, ene age ge that of your school building,a group of 

friends, a landscape or any other desired and we will 
of one of the repro- = photograph it direct upon post cards by our Special 


Original photograph returned uninjured 


Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Process. 


duced photographs we 
furnish for One Dol- 
lar Per Dozen 


F. 


gee ae World's Gazetteer. _ Speoches, — index, 50c. Leather, gilt edges, double index, | this is another ‘‘ 
ches, Russia leather, full gilt, indexed, 25c. 75¢. | 


| some club member would tell me what is 


| (Chicago) has, as usual in that publica- 

















75,000,000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 


“O.K” 


WANTED 


Old mining, oil or other stocks, 
listed or unlisted ; give name of com. 
number Of shares and price, 


y 
Stees LAND, 1168 Knabe Bldg,, 
New York City, 


Made of brass, 3 sizes. In Sen tard 100. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. No Slipping, Never! 

All stationers Send 10¢ for sample box ris 
Tes. sizes, Illustrated booklet free. 


K. Mfg. Co., Syracese, N.Y. NIB 











‘of Panama Canal. 





| 


from an agent's sample book. Any wall- 
paper agent will give you his old sample 


| books, and they’re a mine of good things, 


you'll find. Publishing houses sometimes 
offer booklets containing sample pages 
and illustrations of their books, and I have 
some excellent pictures,—one especially, 
of Shakespeare, in colors, that is really 
beautiful. 


paper which comes on the backs of films. 
I clean the negatives by soaking in warm 
water 
and polish them. 

I’ve not exhausted my stock of device 
by any means, but I’1] wait and see if 
this is published, before Itell you about 
the rest of them.—AGNES. 

[All are interested in getting free treas- 
ures of ‘‘Helps,’’ se share with us!— 
PRESIDENT]. 


Our Globes 


Dear Heip-One-Anothers:— 
I must tell you how my geography class 


| learned about the equator, meridians, etc. 


Our schoolroom had no globe and it was 
difficult to explain with the help of maps 
only. We made clay balls, four inches in 
diameter and while the clay was still soft 
we drew the equator, meridians and par- 
allels on them with a sharp stick. When 
the balls 
lines left by the sticks with white paint, 
and I am sure the members of that class 
will always know what is meant’ by ‘lati- 
tude and longitude. I used common road 
clay, as the white lines showed up better 
on that than on modelling clay. I wish 


the matter with my hektograph. I fol- 
lowed directions in making it but the 
copies were not distinct. 

—JESSICA HUBBARD, Walton, Mich. 





The June ‘‘ Tecimical World Magazine’’ 


tion, a most varied and interesting list of 
atticles. Without giving the writers, this 
| list includes the following: 

Racial Fertility and War. Great Rival 
Final Work on the 
Our Billion Dollar Toy. 
To Get Well at Home. Avalanche 
Pioneers Huge Tunnel. Rescues from 
Sunken Submarine. Absurdities in Our 
Postal Service. Our Proudest Ancient 
Millard. Fishes Helped to Build Nests. 
To Grow Your Own Meerschanm. Rev- 
olution in Gas-Making. Running the 
Home by Electricity. 


Roosevelt Dam. 





Strong souls within the present live, 
The future veiled, the past forgot ; 

Grasping what is, with hands of steel 
They bind what shall be to their will. 


had hardened we painted the | caticfactory results. 


I am going to passe-partout | 
it, and I shall use a spoiled 5x7 negative | 
glass and bind it with strips of the black | 


and rubbing until clear, then dry | 
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THE INVESTIGATION ‘9F 
DUST CONDITIONS - 
IN SCHOOLS. 


T IS only in recent years that science has 

sought to improve the hygienic conditions 
of our school buildings. Among-the most inter- 
esting and enlightening of the various exper- 
iments conducted have been those dealing with 
dust and its relation to the trausmission of coa- 
tagious diseases. to 

In class-rooms, lecture-halls, laboratories, au- 
ditoriums and other departments of our seHools 
and colleges, dust is present in its most dan 
gerous form, Pupils naturally track in. fréin 
out of doors large amounts of dust and dirt—the 
frequent shifting of classes, the constant move- 
ment of feet and the various drafts and air- 
currents produce a continuous circulation of 
| dust and bacteria dangerous to anyone breath- 
ing it. 

















Circulating dust can be reduced nearly one 
hundred per cent, but the only feasable method 
of accomplishing the purpose is by treating the 
floors with a preparation that will not only 
catch and hold the dust particles but £77/ the 
disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained from 


| the use of Standard Floor Dressing, its use on all 





—Lewis Morris. 


wood floors cannot be too highly recommended, 
whether for schools, colleges, hospitals, stures 
or public buildings. J/t7s not intended for house- 
hold use, and should not be applied to any floor 
in the home, 

Staudard Floor Dressing is, 
being used in 


at the present 
time, a great number of edu- 
cational institutions, in hospitals, in great mer- 
cantile houses and public buildings. It has iu 
every instance proved of inestimable value and 
substantiates every claim made for it. In ad- 
dition, it is an excellent floor preservative, as it 
prevents splintering and cracking of the woou. 
Three or four treatmentsa year afford the most 
It pays itself 
times over by saving labor. 

Asa demonstration of its efficiency, we ai 
willing to treat one floor, of room or corridor, o! 
any school or public building with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and AT OUR OWN EXPENSI 
To localities far removed from our agencies, w 
will send free sample with full d 
rections for applying. 

To those in charge of school- 
and other public institutions we’ 
will send testimonials, reports, ou 
book “Dust and Its Dangers’”’ ant 
full particulars regardiug our free 
trial offer. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


TEACHERS 


WHY WORRY 


About your future! Don’t go into other 
professions! Train to be a Commer: 
cial Teacher. | Salary $75. to 
$150. per month. Our course prepares 
you at home in very short time. We as 
sist you to a good position. 
Terms until Sept. 1., only $25.00 Complete 

SPENCER-GREGG COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


for man\ 


cTANDAAD 
DRESSING 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
Naxel 


AND 


MES 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 

WITHOUT 

INJURY 1c 
Mal: MOS 


DE LIC ATE SKINS 


was accidentally spilled on b 

hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was com mplotel yremoved. 

We named tke new discovery M' NE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic, IT CANNOT FAIL. If the —_ be light, 

one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon ‘moles, may uire 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolsis. 


Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 


Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fuil ad- 
dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Modene [Manufacturing Co., Dept. 812 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


$10.00 DAILY 
FOR WOMEN 


This opportunity, money, 
invention, everything for 
women. Herturn hascome, 
Surpasses wildest dreams, 
You, if quick to act, will 
make easiest money of 
your life. Others will say 
your income. One lady 


Worked 4 hours 
--made $44.00. 


Another devoted 2 hours 
e—received 
Another received 
853.00 ~ ages days — Sounds wonderfu, y et its 


not. 

woman burg marvelous selt-heatin Sage syringe. 
Can’t resist it. Never such Just, show— 
money yours. Not sold in - a Replaces ‘unsani- 
tary, short-lived rubber with Sndocienediie all metal 
porcelain fountain and heater combined. Touch a 
match, presto! contents hot. Nothing like it. Sell 
one—whole neighborhood wants it—won’t have any 
thing else. One lady writes: **Sold 15 one afternoon, 
Receive orders by phone. Come without solicitation.’ 
Demand alrea ee ane ” ana experience 
unnecessary 


Exclu 
FREE SAMPLE to Active igents, “CREDIT on Sales. 


Here surely is your chance. Only don’t wait—make 
oy <= Po a ae pee Ay sending address now. Send 
ney—jus and receive full instructions. 


SANITARY SUPPLY CO., Box 104, Toledo, Ohio. 


I; COMPOUNDING, an Snoomplote, mixture 























































Sent on 10 Days Approval 


For limited time we offer exceptional 
values. Send lock of hair and we will 
send on 10 days approval. Genuine long 
human hair, 20-ineh switch 80¢, 
inch Natural Wavy Switch $1.50—24- 
inch $1.75, Coronet braid very latest 
from Paris, 30 inches long 
longer lengths in proportion, extra 
shades atrifle more. If perfectly sat- 
isfied send mone oy if not, return at once, or send 8 pre- 
paid orders and get yours—FREE. New Catalog and 
Beauty Book giving astonishing low Prion & and showing 
latest styles hair dressi ing~ REE. W b . ne pe 

ool Tea oy and others can 
Agents Wante secure very profitable employ- 
ment during vacation or perpenent’’. Write for spec- 

PARISIAN CO., Importers 


ial offer. 
24 Security Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


for two months’ Sum- 
mer work selling White 
Ribbon Concentrated 
Non-alcoholic Flavor- 
ingin aia, ral to sell. Saves half the cost. 


Everio body buys’ "eecure beet af at once. 
legler Co., 58 Plymouth S Chieago Il, 








MONTHLY and expenses to trustworthy men and 
00 women to travel and distribute samples; big manu- 


factarer, Steady work, § Scheffer, Treas. £ 2 Chicago. 


Stencil Beautiful Designs 


Latest yea 





easily make handsome, ae. 








for use. 
prepaid, only 3 $3 ‘be. 


This Beautfel Pozasetia Stencil, 50c. 


Sise =F ag admitting the gee of bright, colton 


pit 





Page seg eran pir. cai wth etal, 
‘te F. Rabo & Co., Dept. C, 2202 Clyboura Av., Chicago. 








Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to auswer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State ‘Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. I hold two notes, each due in two 
years without interest, the aggregate face 
value of which is $1020. If I get one 
discounted at 5% bank discount, and the 


other at 5% true discount, the proceeds | 


will be $923. Find the face value of 


each note, 
Solution— 

The amount of $1 for two years at 5% 
=$1.10. Then, 

$1020+$1.10 = 927;°,. .*. $927;°;—=pro- 
ceeds if do/h notes iiad been discounted 
at 5% true discount. 

$927 ;*;—$923=$4,";, difference between 
the true discount and the bank discount 
of the note discounted at bank. 

$1+$1.10=$}9, present worth of a dol- 
lar by true discount. 

$1—$}°=$),, true discount on §1 for 
the time. 

5% of $1 for two years=§$.10, or $;',, 
bank discount on $1 for the time, Then, 

$;,—$,=$,1,, difference between the 
true and bank discount on $1 for the 
time. 

$4 A$] i) =470. 

Hence, $470--face of note discounted 
at bank, and 

$1020—$470-—$550, face of note dis- 
counted by true discount. 


2. A can doa piece of work in 8 days, | 


B can do it in 12 days, C can do it in 15 
days. A worked 4 days, B worked 5 
days, and left the remainder for C to do. 
How long did it take C to finish the 
work? 
Solution— 

=part A can do in 1 day. 
=part A can do in 4 days. 
=part B cando in I day. 
=part B can do in 5 days. 





iar part A and B do together. 

$4—ii=y7,, part remaining for C to do. 

js=part C can do in 1 day. 

¥--;;,=14%, number of days in which 
C can finish the work. 

3. A right triangle has a base of 20 
feet. Its area is 120 square feet. What 
is its perimeter ? 

Solution— 

(2X120)-+-20=12 feet, altitude of tri- 

angle. 


207+ 127=23.3+feet, hypotenuse of 


| triangle, 


20+12+23.3+ = 55.3+feet, perimeter 


of triangle as required. 
4. At8o’clock the minute hand is at 


| 12 and the hour hand is at 8. 


Let 10% = distance hour hand moves 
while coming into the required position, 
and 

40 min.+10% = distance min. 
moves in the same time. 

But since the min. hand moves 12 
times as fast as tle hour hand we have 
the following equation: 

120%=40 min.+10%. 

110% =40 min. 

1%=1, min., and 

10%=42 min. or 37; min. 

40 min. DE rlagatn 6" min. 

.*» 437 min. past 8 o’clock is the time 
as required. 

5. Adrinking cupis3 inchesin di- 


ameter at the bottom, 5 inches at the | 
top and 6 inches high. Find the volume | 


of the cup. 
Solution— : 

[5*+-3°+ (5X3) ] X-7854 x §= 76.9692 cu. 
in., volume of cup as required. 

6. Amerchant bought $590 worth of 
goods ; he paid $35 freight; and sold the 
goods for $820. What per cent did he 


hand 


Then, 
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FREE $502°t0$2500° WEEK 


S AMPLE SENSATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


TO ACTIVE FOR MAKING BIG MONEY 
Be quick—don’t wait—only hurry, it’s yours—we 
AGENTS 3 














start you—experieuce unnecessary. /Keepon rez ry 
Be first to mana e, direct, control your field. Listen! C, 
Goff, Mo., says: Id 5 Vacuum Cleaners last yo ens BRE 

first attempt. Profits $21.25.’’ W. H. Morgan, Pa., sold 75 in nine days. 
$318.75. Marvelous invention, 
sucking air. 
germs from surface and from very warp and fibre. No more brooms -brushes— 
dust clothes. No more house- -cleaning. Greatest blessing of the age for women. 
Purifies atmosphere, wards off disease, stops doctor bills. Sucks dirt from cracks, 
crevices, beneath radiators, furniture, behind doors, in closets, etc. Agent in 
three minutes shows dirt taken from carpet supposed to be clean and sale is made. 
New principle. Constant suction, Weighs nine pounds. Made of light metal, 
easy to car A child operates easily. Women all praise it—Say wonderful— 
marvelous, ‘One lady had matting too old to take up—New Home Cleaner saved it 
cleaned it on floor. Longed—hoped for, but unexpected. Here at last for rich or 
poor—finest home or humblest cottage. Every cleaner tested before shipping— 
guaranteed as represented or money refunded. 


READ HOW AGENTS MAKE MONEY, 


writes ‘‘Enclosed find order for 12 Vacuum Cleaners. 
Profit $51.00.’’ This 





























Profit 
New Home Vacuum Cleaner. Rushing, whirling, 
Terrific suction draws up through nozzle dust, dirt, grit, grime and 


Gus, Anderson, Miun., 
Ship prompt. One man sold dozen in three days. 
wonderful cleaner simply takes women by storm, They can’t resist it 
bargain day isn’tin it. No experience necessary. Just hustle and the 
money rollsin. Shown in three minntes, Sold in five. Ther on to the 
next. Nonerefuse. Allbuy. Hurry—be first—get the cream. Women 
eager—they need it—when they see it cant let it go. Drop everything 
—sell this marvelous vacuum cleaner, Make $100 a week.—you 
can—eas Chandler, N. Y. ‘You dont praise them enough, 
First ahterucen out | sold 12 and yesterday morning 8 more, 
Profit $85.00,’" One woman made $24 dollars first half day. 
And so it goes. These records are not uncommon, Hundreds 
of such reports come in every day. Failure impos 
sible—Succes sure and profits big. No proposition to 
compare withit. Don’t wait a minute. No matter 
who you are or where you live an appointment is 
wailing you with easy work and big profits. 
WANTED : Men and Women everywhere to act as 
Agents, Salesmen, Managers. to direct, 
| control territory, collect money, supply the demand, 
! SEND NO MONEY Only your name and address on a 
postal and we'll send full instruct 
ions and offer of good territory. John Logan gave up $12 
job driving team—now makes $50 weekly, Do it today 
—now—before you lay aside the paper. We'll help; we'll 
start you. 


1071 Alms Building, 


CLEANS THEM 
ON THE FLOOR 


R, ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 














ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOVSAND VSERS © 


SMunds Sr SECTIONAL 


BODKCASE 
MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 
SENT ON APPROVAL $ OO PER SECTION 
| FRZEIGHT PAID 2 i ~@ AND UPWARDS 

SEND FOR, NEW CATALOG NO 324 


(~ C.JILVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY. 
MOR OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND Func CABINETS. 


sd TTT T 


SORRES 


Branch Offices: New York and Chicago. 


We will furnish 

100 Invitations 

or Announce- 

ments including 
two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.co, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
1co Visiting Cards soc, 5 so for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 





























Is the envy of all be hold- 


‘AN “IDEAL” 
Notice to Normal Instructor Readers | ‘COMPLEXION Setiteat" Et “as 


7 7 ~ j leaving 
P, 1 1e 4 
We wish to call the attention of every | bright and healthy. ‘Tne most effective beautitier, 
reader of the Normal Instructor to the | skin food and massage cream known to complexion 


4 . . > y en sts. Not a cold cream, Full sized jar 50c 
advertisement of the Seibert Printing jenerous sample 10c, HARTMANN & CO., 


Company, which appears on page 6 of | 4729 Polk Street, Chicago, lil. 


this issue. Every teacher who desires | 
HAIR ON THE Face 


an elegant yet inexpensive present for 
her scholars at the close of school will 

send for new information how to remove ft easily and effectu- 
ally without chemicals orinstruments, Lan D, way). 
ied 


do well to send tor their samples of fine 
Correspondence confidential in plaim sealed envelope. 


lot of souvenirs. 
MRS. M.N. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 


Seibert Printing’ Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. 
25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 1Oc 


Penk colored and assorted, Superior quality! 


- PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Nutley, N. J. 














* Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in gy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assixt 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, P lea Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges, page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME "CORRESPONDENCE SC SCHOOL ole delim olom -ilel ibs 
*Phe >» WHEN YOU DON’T WRITE 
wanted for the Summer 


WITH 
9 oun 
Agen Months. To sell Hunt S pointe Pens? 
PECK’S Soft Metal RIVETS 


A new method of mending holes in all kinds of The greatest improvement ever made 
granite and tinware. No heat required. . Sample in writing is embodied in Hunt’s Round 
and terms Free. Special inducements for Church Pointed Pens. They write perfectly 










































ret Ste! ay katea heatis, wv. famocths ear satisfactorily and 

do not tire “ "og hand. They 

produce the o} finest lines 

Join a Brass Band f:7: and most artistic Seg shading 
i" 

ese fo thie cppsewalty now for There isa pen for eve- “U5 a, )FY pur- 

everybody who wishes to get ahead pose. 2 assorted styles sent postpaid 


—to enjoy. life and make money. We 
. will give you inside pointers on how 
to join @ brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE, Write today, 
Just send your name and address, 


LYON & HEALY ators S35s™ “ads | 








| for 10 cents and a handsome penholder free. 
| C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Caméen, i. J. 











Foote. ), (5 ACTHOMPSONS FYEWATER 
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[oa snow 


Indu 


a little 
reading material for a lony time, 
can be had for a mere 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


Thousands of schools are substituting 
and thousands of others which have not heretofore used supplementary readers at 


Witha 
the grades a 


stries and I, 


momen tied 


entertainment on 


is recognized as the 
them for other lines previously used, 
all are introducing them. 

These Five-Cent Books eacli contain thirty-two pages. 
a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest order—Fables, Myths, 
These books are attractively bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors. 
supply of these books in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live interest in all 


iter: 


sured, 
























































STORIES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


























































Face. 





TEN-CENT CLASSIC 


Our list now contains Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Standish, Hiawatha, Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Many other titles will be ready by September. 


reading. 


not help you, g 


Choice Supplementary Rea 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN WHAT TO READ 


**To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.’’ 


All our best educators are agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
/our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
This is often a dificult problem because the 
teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary 
We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics, 
you can have a new, fresh story for your children every, week if | 
you wish and it will cost you only five cents for each child, 
et the children to buy their own. 


but bubbling with new interest. 


Think of it! 


a Friday afternoon, 


tri fle? 


latest and best 


iture, 


Extended Series ot 


Classics published. 


Nature, 


Below is the List Classified and Graded 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 


7 Asop’s Fables— Part 1 
28 UKsop'’s Fables — Part I 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery ‘Tales 
Nature 
1 Litthe Plant Peopie—Part I 
2 Litthe Plant People Part 11 


30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories 
Play, Story ol Washington, ets 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
$$ Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories, from Grin 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack woud the Beutistatk 
88 Adventures of a Brownie 


and Her Friends 


>» Workers (Animal 
39 Little Wood Prieta: 
40 Wines and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories trom the 
History and Biography 
13 Story of the Maytlower 
145 Boyhood of Washington 
14 ‘The Little Browu Baby and Other 


tories) 


Poets 


Babies (Jane Andrews) 

165 Gemila, the Child of the Desert 
and some Of Ther Sister (Jute 
Andrews) 

166 Louise on the Rhine and in leer 


New Home (Jane Andrew 


Literature 
sz Child's 
Veuson) 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots und Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
joe Thuombelina aud Drer 
146 Sleeping Beauty aud Other Stories 
Nature 
19 Buds, Stems and Fruit 
iL Story of Flax 
§2 Story of Glass 
% Adventures ola Little Water Drop 
185 Little People of the Hills (Dry Air 
and Dry Soil Plants) 
‘136 Peep into Bird Nook I 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
44 Famous Early Americans (smith 
Standish, Penn) 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier ° 
57 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin 
*60 Children of the Northlands 
‘2 Children of tne Palm Lands—I 
#63 Children of ihe Pai Lands—Ii 


Garden of Verse (Ste 


m Stories 


64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdain) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 


(Pennsylvania) 
66 Child Life in the Colonies — III 
(Virginia) 
* Ready in September 
Order by number. 


(Story of the 


68 Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen aud the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution — [I 
(Around Philadelphia) 


70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Merion, the Swamp Fox) 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (lor 


3rd, 4th and Sth Grades) 

*167 Great Artists—Lanudseer and Bon- 
hbeur 

Literature 

“67 Robinson Crusoe, retold for Chil- 
dreu 

FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton 

75 Stories of the Backwoods 

134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
“139 Peep into Bird Nooks—I1 
History and Biography 

5 Story of Lincoln 

56 [Indian Children Tales 

79 A Litthe New England Viking 
SI Story of De Soto 

$2 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

S4 Story of David Crockett 

85 Story of Patrick Henry 


s6 American Inventors—[ (Whit- 
ney aud Fulton) 
87 American Luventors— II (Morse 


and Kdison) 
ss American Naval 
Perry, Farragut) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
-iterature 
90 Selections from Lonefellow—I 
41 Story of Eugene Field 
"159 Night Before Ciristmias aud Otver 
Poems 


Heroes (Jones. 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 
¥8 Story of Silk 
46 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa) 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest. 
*S0 Story of the Cabots 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
98 Story of Nathan Hale 
99 Story of Jefferson 
100 Story of Bryant 
WL Story of Robert FE. 
105 Story of Canada 
#106 Story of Mexico 
141 Story of Grant 
144 Story of Steam 
145 Story of McKinley 
Literature 
8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 
147 Story of King Arthur 


SIXTH YEAR 


Lee 


Nature 
109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cin- 
chona, Resins, ete.) 


If your Board will} 
If some children cannot do this, 


Biography, 


114 Great 





Many new titles are being added this year. 
History, 


and Varis) 


115 Great European Cities—IT (Rome 


and B 


History and Biography 
16 Old EB 
Richard 


The 


Literature 
lv ‘The 


| Geography 
| 
| 


erliu) 


nglish 
the 


European 





with an admission fee of five or ten cents, will supply you with fresh 
Can you afford to let your children go iiungry for good literature when an abundance 


They furnish 


Heroes 


Black Prince, 
117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, 
Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage 


Snow Image 


11 Rip Van Winkle 


12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow( Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 
A pples 


24 Three 
thorne) 
25 The 
thorne) 


Golden 


26 ‘The Minotaur 


Poems 


120 Selections from Longfellow—II at 
121 Selections trom: Holmes a i 
| Piper of 


22 The 
*161 The ¢ 
thorne) 


*162 The Pygmies (Hawthorne) 
SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
13 Courts 


| 

| 

| Pied 
(Browning) 
| 

| 

| 


ireat 


1ip of 


(Lougtellow) 


14 Evange 
15 Suowbound 
20 The Great 


thorne) 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selectionsfrom Shelley and Keats 
The Merchant of 


125 Selectio 
Venice 


149 Man Without a Country, 


(Hale) 


*157 Sohrab and Rustum 


| 
EIGHTH YEAR 
| 


Literature 
17 Enoch 


tion (W 
151 Gold Br 


Poems 


ell) 





Arden 
| 18 Vision of Sir Launfal 
| 19 Cotter’s Saturday Night 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Péems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Cresar 
130 Selections from Henry the Eighth 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto [I 
148 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 
148 Horatius, 
(Macaulay) 
150 Bunker Hil! Address—Selections 
from Adams and Jefferson 


(Poe) 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and 


line 


Ston 


ns from 


Ivry, 


ebster) 
ig, The 


(Byron) 


*156 Poe’s Poems 
#158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 


Miraculous Pitcher 


( Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 


Carbuncle 


M 


( Longfellow) 
(Whittier) 


e 


(Tennyson) | 


#155 RKhoecus and Other Poems (Low- 


Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra 


Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred 


INTRODUCTION OFFER: 


for their return, 
Clearly 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 










































We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, 
postpaid, your choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not 
found satisfactory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refuuded, plus postagé 


rinted and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Introduction and Notes. 
Bound in strong paper covers, 
The Great Stone 


Dansville, New York 


Cities (London 


The 


Geography, 


(Alfred, 
Lion - Hearted. 
Siduey) 


(Hawthorne) 
(Irving) 


(Haw- 


(Haw- 


Hamelin 


(Haw- 


iles Standish 


Face (Haw- 


The 


(Arnold) 





(Lowell) 
(Burns) 


Armada 


Ora- 


Other 


Ioc each. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 





|| common denominator v 


| met 2 
$240.50, which was ;* 



































parallel to sides and 


June 1910 


[oe if his store expenses are equal to 
12% of his profits? 
| Solution— 

$590+-$35=$625, cost including freight 
and charges. 


|| $820—$625—$195, profits before deduct- 
|| ing store expenses, 
| 12% of $195 


$23.40, store expenses, 
$195—$23.40-- $171.60, net profits after 

deducting store expenses. 
1% of $625 $6.25. Then, 
$171 .60+$6.25=-27;753 .*. 

rate of profit as required. 


NotE.—To find cost of goods in 
the merchant adds to the invoiced price 
the cost of transportation; and to find lis 
net profit, he subtracts from his gross 
profit, store expenses, 

7. 
long, fastened to the top of a 
feet high. 
Solution— 

52*—20*=the square of the radius of 
the circle grazed over. Then, 

52*—20* K 3.1416 —-7238.2464 sq. 
grazed over as required. 


27 fs" q 


store, 


A horse was tied by arope 52 feet 
stake 20 
Find area grazed over. 


-, area 


8. An orchard contains 7200 square 
rods, and its length is to its breadth as 
34:24. What are its dimensions? 
Solution — 

a i‘, and 
Then, since fractions having a 
vary as their nu- 
merators, it follows that the length of 
| the orchard is to its width as 9:8. 

Suppose a rectangle be drawn to repre- 
sent the orchard space. Its length must 
be divisible into 9g equal paris, and its 
width into 8 parts of the same size. By 
drawing lines at these points of division, 
ends the rectanyle 
will be divided into 72 equal squares 
the area of each of which is 100 square 
rods. Then, 

/i00~10 rods, 
equal squares. 

9X10 rods 


8 
y=} d> 





side of one of these 


go rods, length of thie or- 


chard, and 
8x10 reds—80 rods, width of the or- 
chard, 


lot of marble for 


less than its value. 


9. "A bought a 


He sold it for ,f more than its value, 
What was his gain? 
Solution— 
Let }2=value of marble. 
13 : $240. 50, 
= $18.50, and 
13 $277.50, value of the marble. 
$1 of $277.50—$344.10, selling price of 


the marble. 
$344. 10—$240.50=$104. 60, 


Then, 


gain as re- 


| quired. 


10. If goods are sold so that 2 of thie 


| cost is received for za/fihe goods, what 


is the gain per cent? 


Solution— 

Since this is a general problem, let 

. $70 -cost of goods. Then, 

: of $70 $50, selling price of part 
sold. 


¥% of $70=$35, cost price of part sold. 
Then, 

$50—$35—$15, amount of profit on part 
sold. 

1% of $35—$.35, and 

$15+$35—42! ; .°. 428 
on part sold. 


%=rate of gain 


11, An estate is divided among three 
heirs, A, B and C, so that A has ,°, of the 
whoie, and B has twice as much asC. 
It is found that A has 56 acres more than 
C. How large was the estate? 
Solution— 

Let 413—area of entire estate, 

5 wert sshare. Then, 


M3 amount received by B and C. 


together. 
Since B' 's 5g was twice C’s, it foilows 


that 2 of 3 =/'s, B’s share, and 
a) of 5 3 39 C’s share. 
vy—ss— 3, difference between A’s and 
C’s shares. 
3;—56 acres, 
ys=7 acres, 


13 or $$==252 acres, area of estate as rc- 
quired. 


12, The combined lengths of  t¥o 


4 (Continued on page 5:) 
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Valuable Hint to Young Men Wish- 
ing to Learn a Pleasant and Good 
Paying Trade 


It is undoubtedly a hard task for every young | 
man, when starting out in life, to select a good 
trade,as his future success depends a great dealon 
what trade he selects. For an ambitious young 
man, thereis no better or more pleasant busi- 
ness, than the jewelry business. 

The work is elegant, profitable easy to learn 
aud decidedly pleasant, and any young man will 
be pleased with this business, The St. Louis 
Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo., can teach 
young men the jew elry business ina very short 
time, and young men wishing to learn a trade, 
that pays a largesalary, willdo well to write at 
once for a catalog, which will explain every- 
thing in detail. The St. Louis Watchmaking 
school, teaches Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing, 
Eugraviug and Optics in the most thorough man- 
ner by experienced teachers, and has turned out 
thousands of satisfied graduates. 





There is No Exercise to Equal 
Cyclin z 


Among all the sports or fo msof exercise, which 
have found any degree of favor with Americans, 
cycling is most ideally suited to American 
needs and American temperament. 

It satisfies our passion for being ‘‘on the go” in 
a sane, health-building manner, There is no 
nervous tension to cycling, such as attends the 
swift ride on the speeding motorcycle, or in the 
whizzing auto. 

Gliding along on a light-running wheel, one 
forgets he has nerves,or muscles. Instead of a 
rusi of airinthe facethat -enders breathing a 
difficult task, it seems second nature, when 
wheeling, to drink in long, sweet, soul-refresh- 
ing breaths of nature’s ozone. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





A New Cyclopedia and How It 
Is ‘‘Different’’ 


For fifty vears at least the great Apple- 


| ton publishing firm—D. Appleton & Com- 
| pany—has been interested in the mak- 


i 





“Get out your bicycle and get the fresh air” has |! 


been many a physician’s advice to the patient 
seeking relief from nervous strain, stomach dis- 
order, or along list of kindred ailments. That, 
too, is our advice to our readers. 

Au hour or two a-wheel each day, will make a 
new person of you—will help the lungs carry 
away impurities§from the blood, will clear the 
brain, guiet the nerves and bring the restful 
sleep of health. 

If you have a bicycle use it. If you haven't 
one, you will be surprised to learn how fine a 
wheel can be bought for a very few dollars from 
the Mead Cycle Company, Chicago. They are 
glad to send their catalogue to interested per- 


sons. 


ror God's Sake Do Something’ 


We have answered this ery in our t 
new book, “Fighting the Trafle in 
Young Girls,” hy Earnest A. Bell, U. | 








S.Distriet Attorney Sims,and others 
The most sensational indictment of 
the White Slave Tradeever publish. | 
ed. It tells how thousands of young 
girls are lured from their homes 
annually and sold into a life of 
shame, The Cincinnati Inquirer 
says: “Of all the hooks of the season 
The War on the White Slave Trade 
is the most helpful; it should he 
read by every man, woman and 
child.”’ Agents are making from 
$8.00 to 317.00 a day selling this 
book. Over 500 pages. Many 
pictures, Price 31,50, Best terms 
toagents, Outfit free. Send the 
for forwarding charges. Book sent 
to any address postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of price, 


American Home Supply Co., 121A Plymoth Place, Chicago 

















THE MORRISTOWN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., ., offers strong 
courses in Chemistry, Latin, English, Psychology, 
Dri wing, Nature Study, and Methods. Gives special 
reparation for all teac he rs’ certificates. Two recita- 
Hohe per day will be given in Algebra, Bookkeeping, 
Physics, and History of Education. Village located on 
St. Lawrence river. Delightful environment, Moder- 
ate rates for board and tuition. School begins Mon- 

day, July 11, 1910. Write for more information. 
Arnold L. Richardson. Manager, Turin, Lewis Co., WN. Y. 





IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


we can aid you to find a market 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED. 
Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet & 
References: govis soem and others, 


blished 
123 5TH AV. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS NEW YORK. 





Dollars and Millinery Go| 


Hand in Hand 


Yor an make and trim your 
ow ats--thus save money. 
Yo: an make and trim hats 
for «hers--thus make money 

You can become an expert 
milliner in from six to eight 
weeks. It is the best-paying 
business for ladies today. 





$$$9$$$$ 


We prepare you to make your own hats, to hold a sal- 
aried position, or to OPEN A STORE OF YOUR OWN 


(retail stores pay from $20 to $50 per week). Taught 
richtin your own home, no matter where you are 
located. By our Correspondence Course, with work- 
ine models, WE CAN POSITIVELY TEACH You with- 
out interfering with your daily work. Terms moder- 
ate, May be paid in’ small installments, if preferred. 
Send TODAY for terms and full information. 


International Millinery Syndicate and School of Millinery, 
Dept. 8. Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS™°"¢:, Makers. Best selling 
Household articles; 300 per ct. profit; 
sold by agents only. Sample 10c. Particulars free 
Cline Mfg. Co., 1242 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 
LADI Make Shields at Home $10.00 per100.. Work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars 
forstamped eaelone. Eureka Co., Dept. 19, Kalamazoo, Nieh. 











; containing over 


ing of cyclopedias, and its name has 
stood for the highest standard of excei- 
lence. Included inits product was the 
‘*American Cyclopedia,’’ a monumental 
work of sixteen or eighteen volumes, and 


| a standard work for the best public and 


private libraries for many years. This 
was supplemented by the Annual Cyclo- 
pedia. Other works of this character on 
its list have been the Johnson Cyclo- 
pedia, the American Cyclopedia of Bio- 
graphy, Johnson’s Universal, the Univer- 
sal Cyclopedia and Atlas, and others, all 
of which we mention to show its ex- 
perience and facilities for producing cy- 
clopedias, and to emphasize the import- 
ance to publishing and literary circles of 
its present announcement of an entirely 
new cyclopedia. This work is not only 
new—it is different, 
this new work, Appleton’s New Practical 
Cyclopedia is indicative of the character 
which its editors and publishers have 


aimed to give it—a practical, usable and | 


usetul work, moderate in compass and 


The name given to | 
E. Bostwick, 
the title page, 


price, yet by the method of compilation | 


and arrangement abundant in all that a 
cyclopedia should contain. 

It is not to be understood that conden- 
has been carried to anv extreme 
We still have a set of books of 
inches in size, 


sation 
lengths. 
six large volumes 7x94 
pages. The 


3,000 con- 


| editor-in-chief 





opens the doors of knowledge closed 
many times even to the owner of a cy- 
clopedia, because he did not know where 
in all the pages of his big bocks to find 
reference to the subject he was seeking. 
It was there, possibly in several places, 
but under titles and subjects which oniy 
guessing or searching would reveal. This 
is largely avoided in this Cyclopedia by 
an Analytical Index, which has several 
features adding vaiue to the reference 
qualities of the books. 

Thus briefly have we mentioned some- 
what the particular features of this work, 
which mark it as different from any 
others. These have been carried out by 
the most complete cyclopedia organization 
and expert editorial equipment. The 
is Marcus Benjamin, 
Ph.D., S.C. D., F.C. S., of the National 
Museum, Washington, a scientist of the 
highest standing, a broadly educated man, 
and one who is credited with greater cy- 
clopedic editorial experience than any 





other scientist in Arthur 


second on 


the country. 
whose name is 
has been in charge of the 
circulating department of the New York 
Public 
of the American Library As-ociation, and 
was recently appointed librarian of the 
St. Louis He 


Library, was formerly President 


Public Library. lias a 


| peculiar and intimate knowledge of what 


| : f 
a cyclopedia should contain to suit the 


;densing and elimination by which the | 





t ry a $0 aberrant oibie atalog 
Coulter Optical Co. Chicago | 


work has been brought within this come | 
pass has been scientifically done, and to 
the large mass of people the result makes 
a more useful and practical cyclopedia 
than where tlie process has not been ap- 
plied. Elimination exercised | 
on a certain character of articles whicli | 


has been 


only the very few ever referred to or will | 
evermiss. Condensation has been applied | 
to others by omitting unnecessary and 
verbose trimmings which enter into thie 
composition of lengthy articles. Then 
there has been a use of the Anglo-Saxon 
language in its simplicity and strength; | 
by which many times the writers have | 
been enabled to give just as clearly, per- | 
haps more so, the desired meaning by 
the use of words of one or two syllables 
of those of three, four or more. 


instead 

Another feature which 
economized without loss in value to the 
book is in the matter of portraits. The | 
editors came to the conclusion, wisely we 
think, that people do not go to cyclo- 
pedias for portraits of people, and that 


by space is 


their use was rather in the way of em- | 
bellishment than of actual value. There- | 
fore portraits have been left out. But do 


not think from this that illustrations are 
not used, and that abundantly. There 
are over fifteen hundred of these, every 
one of which has a practical value in 
adding to the helpful knowledge of the 
text. Besides these textual illustrations, 
there are twenty-four full page colored 
maps, and same number of full page 
colored plaies and full page half-tones. 
The maps cover the world in its entirety 
down to sectional maps of the United 
States, etc. The half-tones include a 
series of graphic pictures which portray 
in an interesting and attractive form 


many subjects which otherwise would be 
hidden in dry statistical tables. 

Then there is another feature which is 
not only a space-saver, but a time-saver 
as well for the searcher after knowledge ; 
not alone a time-saver, but a feature which 





great reading public. The entire editorial 


force was carefully chosen, and in addi- 
tion to the directing minds, was made up 
to write scientific 


of those who were able 


and general informational matter from | 
the layman's point of view in clear, easily 


| understood language, and who could most 


| highest educational official of 


put in available form the 


of material which the pub- 


intelligently 
vast amoun! 
lishers had collected during half a cen- 
tury of cvclopedia the 
whoie the seal of approval of the 
the 
ernment has been placed. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, United States Commissioner 
of Education, written the Introduc- | 
tion. Thus prepared and thus endorsed, 
Appleton’s New Cyclopedia 
comes into the field with every qualifi- | 
cation of usefulness and popularity. 

The price of any work of this character | 


making. Upon 


work 
yov- 
has 


Practical 





| per box, 
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Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
- Over one hundred Home. Study 

Courses under able professors in leading 

Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














A Ten Dollar Typewriter 


On page 5 0f our May number there appeared 
an Advertisement of The TEN DOLLAR American 
Typewriter and Duplicator. Our readers will no 
doubt be interested in this offer, for the typ« 
writer is generally superseding the pen in the 
preparation of examination questions, notices, 


etc. among all progressive Superiitendents and 
Teachers. ‘The American with their special low 
price offer, absolute guarantee of satisfaction, 


aud easy payment terms, now makes the owner- 
ship of a high grade, quick-action typewriter 
possible toevery Te: acher. Write The American 
Typewriter Co., 265 Broadway, New York, for 
further information, or fill out coupon which 








will be found on page 5 of May Normal Instruc- 

tor. 

$ WEEKLY and expenses to men and women 
to collect names, distribute samples and adver 
tise, Steady work, €. H, EMERY, B12, ,hiengo, Il 

Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertain 
PLAYS ments, Catalogue No, 5 Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. B., Clyde, Ohio. 





CATCH FISH 


Every body should take a vacation andtry a box of 
our New Discovery Magnetic Fish Bait, 2« 
postpaid, Big premium offer free, 


WAGNETIC FISH BAIT CO, 


10 Main Street Republic, Mo. 
JENTC Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
AGEN l 3, Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 


Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York 


Herbene 
OF RAPID ADDITION. 


THE SECRET MENTAL ADDITION SIMPLIFIED 


Familiarize the 165 possible combinations of figures; 
these and their sums recognized, you foot any column 
easily and rapidly as you read a line of words, 
Me thod e xtre me ly simple; ANYONE quickly masters, 
Speed will amaze ler your friends. Compiete instructi i 
tabl : 

IFT 















I ne 
rery WT MIAPHASARD eodieen 
New York 


If akeptical, sen p 

AVOLD the brain-nun 

Cc. H. NICHOLSON, R.355, 144 East 34th St., 
home; $10 per 


LADY SEWERS i. 


reliable women. Send reply er 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, 


AGENTS ete,, 100% protit Medicated air blown to 


the spot -votinhaled, One demonstration sells 
Clay Sales Agency, 232, 146 State St., Chicago 


Man CLEARED $1,182, Lady $720 


last 6 months selling Holladay’s Marvel Shoe Polis hy; 
self-shiuing, waterproof-—Why not you? Write for 
demonstrated sample and terms 


PP, Holladay, 126 West 3tat, 


RINTING! ."2"!"°" 
Ling nly the 
: 


ENTERPRISE. “PRINTING 














wanted to make up shields at 
100; can make 2 

sent prepaid to 
or information 

p hilnde Iphia, Pa. 








Clay’s Medicator for Catarrh, Hay Fever, 





New Vork. 





rE NVE LOPES, 


HOUSE, 








ORIENTAL PERPLEXER, loc. Clever * 


truft. Commission 25% 
Palmer, 100 West 50th Street, w York 





. GOLD & VELVET Greetings and YOUR NAME 


1 LOVELY FLORAL POSTALS 10¢ 
Souvenir Art Co., Wcst Haven, Conn. 


or TOWN. 








rain, $18.00. These prices are on 
six months’ time with monthly 
payments, and five per cent dis- 


count is allowed for cash, 
The Appleton Company, 
ing this set of books prepared, 
now engaged in a selling cam- 
This is to be done largely 
This is 
are 


hav- 


is 


paign. 
through county 
for which 
adapted and there are 


ageuts. 
work teachers 


peculiarly 


| is an essential item for an intending | 
purchaser to take into account. In | 
this particular, as well as in 
points of construction, the pub- 
lishers have struck the popular 
mark. For the six volumes in 

| half-morocco, $24.00; in buck- 


School Furniture 


We are the world’s large 





American Seating Company 


st manutacturers of 


school furniture, blackboards 


and supplies and can offer 


especially attractive induce- 


nents in 


the way of prices 
and styles. Our prices are 
always the lowest and qual- 
ity the very highest. 


Write for Cataicgs 





many our readers who 
would find 
tive employment in such work, 
Address D. Appleton & Co., De- 
partment C., New York City, for 


such appointments. 


among 


congenial and lucra- 





Address Dept. DX, 215 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 





PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG. 











TEACHER’S: 


A $30. Picture of Roosevelt with Every Book. 
to push this book. Do not delay, Circula-s free. 


HELP: HELP: 


’ the Traffic in Young 
hook is a plain unvarnished exposure of th's terrible traffic. 
Sena 20 ¢ : nts for canvassing outtit, 


money and do good at the same time, 
run cold, Circulars and te _ mailed on reques' 
TE 


E F, W. MEAD PU BLISHING COMPANY, 


Our great new book ‘‘The Marvelous Career of Theodore Rooseveilt’’ 
offers you a great opportunity to makea lot of vacation money 
Complete books ready middle of June. 
and will be mailed to school teachers on receipt of 10 cents to pay postage 
Best terms. 


puickly 
Canvassing Books Now Ready, 
106 large pages. 100 five engravings, 


Books shipped on credit. Now is the time 


“FOR GOD’ S SAKE DO SOMETHING’”’ bap yy 


Girls” or War on the White Slave Trade 
‘Teachers here is an Opportt pity 


This book will make 


Johnson, N, Y, 


“This 
tO Make 
your blood 

















The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each 
Month of the School Year. 
Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 

HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertainment Books ar- 
ranged to cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. 
The contents of these books are arranged under complete programs 
for different grades, ir yy cow to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other special occasions. With 





these programs as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of Entertain- 
ment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Memory Gems, with directions to 
Teachers, Hints for Decorations, ete. 


The Index is printed complete in 
each number and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of over six hun- 
dred selections contained in the ten 
books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any se- 
lection desired. 


Contents Circular giving full de- 
scription of the books, the complete 
index, etc., sent on request. 


For General Use. While the ar- 
rangement of THe YeaAr’s Enrertatn- 
MENTS is based on various complete 
programs as above stated, the material 
can be used regardless of these pro- 
grams in many other ways, either in 
connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 


Character of Contents. The 
compiler has exercised great care that 
only the choicest and most —— 
selections should appear in these books, 
with the result that she has succeeded 
in presenting a rare collection of en- 
tertainment material. A large num- 
ber of selections appear for the first 
time ina general collection, as they 
are protected by copyright and could 
be used only by consent of author or 
publisher. No a has been spared 
to make these books of exceptional 
merit and value, 


No Matter What Other En- 


tertainment Books You May 
Have you need these, yet with these 





CONTENTS 
Following is table of Contents arranged 
by Programs. Complete Index giving every 
selection, song, etc., appears in each book. 
SEPTEMBER 
September Program 
Prograin for Labor Day 
Program for the Commemoration of 
Eugene Field’s Birth. 
Program for Parents’ Day 
OCTOBER 
Miscellaneous Program for October, 
Primary Grade 
Miscellaneous Program for October, 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades 
Program for Columbus’ Day, 
NOVEMBER 
Thanksgiving, Primary Grades 
Thanksgiving, Grammar and Inter- 
mediate Grades 
Miscellaneous Program Library Day 
DECEMBER 
A Program for Whittier’s Birthday 
Christmas in the Primary Grades 
Christmas in the Grammar and Inter- 
mediate Grades 
JANUARY 
New Year in the Primary Grades 
New Year in the Grammar and In- 
termediate Grades 
A Miscellaneous Program for Fore- 
fathers’ Day (Dec. 21st) 
FEBRUARY 
Program for Washington’s Birthday 
Program for Lincoln’s Birthday 
Program for Valentine’s Day 
Program for Longfellow’s Birthday 
MARCH 
A Miscellaneous Spring Program 
A Program for Lowell’s Birthday 
APRIL 
A Program for Easter 
Arbor Day Program 
A Bird Day Program 


| 








books little else in this line would be MAY 
: : M ial Day Program 
really needed for they aim to and [4 Temperance Program 
do supply an abundance of material JUNE 
‘or anv occas} A Program for Flag Day 
for any occasion. A Sane Stee Poentee 
Graded. Much of the material is 





graded, in some instances both primary and more advanced pro- 
gramsand material being —_— for the same occasion—a feature 
that must prove most helpful. 

Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, 
having from 40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5}x8} in. They 
are well printed on good paper with strong and attractive paper covers 
and have many halftone illustrations for use in pantomimes, etc. 

° The Complete set of 10 Vols. 
The Price } the tast rive Numbers; Postpaid, cj 31-00 
Sets will not be otherwise broken All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25 
Combination Rates 

The Year’s Entertainments can be obtained in either half or full 

sets in combination with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, 


> , £, rae Full Either 
etc., as follows: Set of Half Set 


10 Vols, /5Vols,) 


With Normal Instructor One yeak............c.ceer cc ccseeeeeeeeee eee en ees $1.60 $1.36 
és Pritmary PIAMS ONE YE ....2..0000000.cdecessecccssvcsnpssossseesecs 1.60 1.36 
vit POETs PEENEND TITS FOE icin ccsn nds ncsscee5: ode sdhectgeees mek 2.20 1.96 
Mis Ny ee MORE ROOK sisi 0 s58ic0 0b cci dh cd cep vensnssssaceeeecciennm 1.60 1.36 
xd PI I ORIG os 5 5c S50 codecs scenes cen.ssesosces..asacesepoenenes 1.60 1.36 
4 The Pathfinder, Ome Veal. .......0.0...0...scccscccecccccesoveseasces 1.60 1.36 
i The Progressive Teacher, ome year...........c:e+seesceceseee 1.60 1.36 


Any Three of the above publications to same address $2.20; any’ Four $2.80; 
any Five $3.40; any Six ; $4.00; all Seven $4.60. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Strong Words of Commendation. 


FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


We recently asked about fifteen hundred County Superintendents for — 


their opinion of The Year’s Entertainments. About one thousand re- 
plied, undoubtedly giving these books the greatest array of endorsements 


‘ever bestowed upon any book or 


few of them below. 


E. G. McFarland, Spokane, Wash., 
Supt. Spokane County Schools: — ‘‘I 
have examined The Year’s Entertain- 
ments and am much pleased with 
them,.’’ 

B. O. Skrioseth, Lakota, N. D., Supt. 
Nelson County Schools :—‘‘The best set 
of Entertainment Books I have ever 
seen.’’ 

Carl R. Marcusen, Price, Utah, Supt. 
Carbon County Schools :—‘‘After a care- 
ful examination of The Year’s Enter- 
tainments I can heartily recommend 
them. They fill a long felt need. 
Their convenient form should make 
them popular.’’ 

L. C. Mersfelder, Clovis, N. M., 
Supt. Curry County Schools:—‘'I wish 
to say that I have carefully examined 
the Io volumes of Year’s Entertain- 
ments and I can conscientiously say 


that I consider it the best collection | 


along this line that I have ever seen. 
The set is certainly worth many times 
the price to any live teacher.’’ 

EK. P. Wilson, Liberty, Ind., Supt. 
Union County Schools:—‘‘I think this 
isthe most valuable collection of School 
Entertainments I have ever seen.’’ 

Jennie Steele Huegle, Des Moines, 
Ia., Supt. Polk County Schools :—‘‘I 
have examined your Entertainment 
Books very carefully and appreciate 
their merit. They are certainly very 
excellent,’’ 

Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield, I11., 
Supt. Sangamon County Schools: — 


‘‘The Year's Entertainments would be) 6 J 
special exercises.’’ 


a great help to any teacher, and if I 
were back in the schoolroom I should 
want them.,’’ 

Cora L. Tompkins, Burlington, Kans., 
Supt. Coffey County Schools:—‘‘'I am 
delighted with The Year’s Entertain- 
ments and will take pleasure in calling 
our teachers’ attention to them.’’ 

G. H. Mickel, Hawesville, Kentucky, 
Supt. Hancock County Schools :—‘‘ Your 
Year’s Entertainments at hand and I am 
delighted with them. The selections 
are the best I ever saw.”’ 


W. A. Mussetter, LaGrange, Mo., 
Supt. Lewis County Schools :—'‘I am 
delighted with The Year’s Entertain- 
ments and shall recommend that each 
teacher in the county procure the same ; 
they are invaluable tothe live teacher. ’’ 

M. D. Shumaker, Winchester, Ohio, 
President of Adams County Board of 
Examiners: — ‘‘Have carefully ex- 
amined The Year’s Entertainments and 
think they contain some of the best 
special day programs and recitations 
appropriate for the different months of 
the school year that I have ever seen.’’ 

Cecil County, Md., Chas. H. Dodseon, 
Co. Supt:—I can highly recommend the 
ten volumes of ‘‘The Year’s Entertain- 
ments’’to all teachers preparing school 
entertainments, They snit all seasons. 

Franklin County, Ala., T. H. Robr- 
son, Co. Supt:—I am highly pleased 
with ‘‘The Year’s Entertainment 
Books.’’ I don't see how any teacher 
can get along without them. 

Perry County, Ark., W. B. Louder- 
milk, Co. Supt:—I think every school 
should have a complete set of ten vol- 
umes of ‘‘The Year's Entertainments.’’ 
I have examined them carefully and find 
them satisfactory in the highest of 
terms. 

Graham County, Ariz., J. A. Woods, 
Co. Supt:—I consider your Entertain- 
ment Books a valuable aid and they 
should be in the hands of every teacher. 





set of buoks. We are publishing a 


O. A. Clark, Jackson, Ohio, Mem- 
ber Board Examiners, Jackson County 
Schools: — ‘‘We expected something 
good but The Year’s Entertainments ex- 
ceeded our expectations. Have always 
found your publications better than 
represented.’’ 

Nellie West Carter, Red Cloud, Nebr., 
Supt. Webster County Schools:—‘‘Any 
teacher would find The Year’s Enter- 
tainnients an invaluable help in plan- 
ning her work for the year. I have 
never seen a better collection of enter- 
tainment material.’’ 

Alice Florer, York, Nebr., Supt. 
York County Schools:—‘'These Enter- 
tainment Books are simply fine. We 
have been needing something of this 
kind fora long time and in my mind 
they fill the bill.’’ 

. G. Swan, Klamath, Oreg., Supt. 
Klamath County Schools:—‘‘You may 
say toany of the teachers under my 
jurisdiction that the books, The Year’s 
Entertainments, have my unqualified 
endorsement. I hope you will succeed 
in placing a set in hands of teachers in 
each school in the county.’’ 

W. Lee Gilmore, New Castle, Pa., 
Supt. Lawrence County Schools:—‘‘The 
Entertainments are fine. No teacher 
can afford to be without them. I hope 
you can place them in every school in 
this county.’’ 

W. A. Patton, Kittanning, Pa., Supt. 
Armstrong County Schools: — ‘‘The 
Year’s Entertainments are simply great. 
Will be very useful and appropriate for 


B. O. Tankersley, Watertown, S. D., 
Supt. Codington County Schools: — 
‘‘Year’s Entertainments the best books 
of the kind that I have seen.’’ 


S. L. Long, Littleton, W. Va., Supt. 
Wetzel County Schools:—The ‘‘Year’s 
Entertainments contain the most help- 
ful material for special day programs 
that it has been my pleasure to exam- 
ine. A set of the books should be in 
every teacher’s library.’’ 


Alice M. Sampson, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Supt. Laramie County Schools:—‘‘The 
Year’s Entertainments are excellent and 
I am sure will prove of great practical 
benefit to our teachers.’’ 


W. H. Savage, Rushville, N. Y., 
Com. Yates County Schools:—‘‘I am 
greatly pleased with The Year’s Enter- 
tainments and think they will be of 
great use to teachers. I am surprised 
and pleased at the enterprise shown in 
publishing them.’’ 


V. R. Hungerford, Paw Paw, Mich., 

Com. Van Buren County Schools: 
— ‘The Year’s Entetainments are 
fine.’’ : 
Mouo County, Calif., Cordelia E, 
Hays, Co. Supt:—‘tThe Year’s Enter- 
tainments’’ are just fine. The best of 
the kind I have ever seen. 


Jackson County, Colo., Mrs. Eva Daw- 
son, Co. Supt:--I think ‘The Year’s 
Entertainments’’ will fill the needs of 
every teacher that is preparing a pro- 
gram. They are excellent. 


*Wakulla County, Fla., Chas, K, Allen, 

Co. Supt:—I have ‘‘The Year’s Enter- 
tainments’’ and find them all one could 
wish for. No teacher should be with- 
out them. 

Clay County, Ga., E. R. King, Coun- 
ty Supt:—Upon examination I find the 
ten volumes of ‘‘The Year’s Entertain- 
ments’’ very attractive and suitable for 





Dansville, New York 


school programs. 
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Suicide — 
Slow death and awful suffering 
follows neglect of bewels. Con- 
stipation kills more people than 
consumption. It needs a cure 
and there is one medicine in 
all the world that cures it— 
CASCARETS. 899 


Cascarets—l0c. box — week’s treat- 
ment. All druggists. Biggest seller 
in the world—million boxes a month. 





Don’t Lose Your Health 
or Good Looks ! 


Thousands Have Been Benefited 
By This Free Treatment 


Are you suffering from some ailment 
and don’t seem to mend ;—Are you nerv- 
ous, weak and losing flesh;—Are you 
despondent and troubled ;—Is your com- 
plexion sallow, muddy or pale;—Do you 
feel ‘‘out of sorts’? and don’t know just 
what is wrong ?—No matter what your 
ailment— 

Send for a three days’ free trial of the 
Dr. Boyd Tonic and see if you do not 
begin to feel better and look better im- 
magna This great Tonic builds up 
the Nervous System, the Appetite, Blood, 
Color, Spirits, Flesh—in short the whole 
system. We cannot tell you all it may 
do for you. It is all that thousands need 
to get well. 

So sure are we that it will help you, 
that it will give you the building up 
touch you need, we wish to send you a 
three days’ trial treatment absolutely free 
of charge. Many have been started on 
the road to health by the use of this free 
trial alone. Many have begun to build 
in flesh and color from the use of 


up 
only this free sample package. It is 
more than an ordinary tonic; it is a 


Health Builder. It will give you better 
health, a better figure, better color and 
it will begin to do it as soon as you be- 
gin totake it. Justtry it. Write today, 
now, for the sample; your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is all that is required. 
Address, THE BOYD-JONES 
PANY, Elmira, N. Y. 





The advertisement of Putnam & Valentine, 
photographers, Which appeared in our April and 
May issues, offering to schools, teachers and li 
braries a practically catalogued and indexed 
collection of several thousand original plioto- 
gtaphs of the scenic wonders and, industrial fea- 
tures of the Great West, seems to be a particu- 
larly timely announcement. 

No more commendable pictures could be found 
for the walls of our schools and libraries than 
these large photographs of America’s unexcelled 
natural grandeur. 
tures cannot fail to inculcate a desire to visit 








Problems Solved 
(Continued from page 48) 
trains running in opposite directions on 
parallel tracks is 1036 feet, and one train 
ruus % as fast as the other. How far 
must each train run to pass the other? 
Solution— 

The rear ends of the trains will ap- 
proach each other at a rate equal to the 
sum of the rates, and the distance the 
trains must run in order that the rear 
ends of the trains may just pass each other 
would evidently be the sum of the 
lengths of the trains, or 1036 feet. The 
distance each train must run wiil be such 
a part of the entire distauce as its rate is 
part of the sum of the rates. 

3 units of speed=rate of slower train, 
and 

4 units of speed==rate of faster train. 

. 2 of 1036 feet=444 feet, and 

$ of 1036 feet=—592 feet. 

.*s 444 feet=—distance slower train runs, 
and 

592 feet—distance faster train must run. 


13. The boys of acertain school can 
march in files of 3, 7 org without leay- 
ing any out; they can also form them- 
selves into a-perfect square. How many 
boys are there? 

Solution— 








go. 
COM- | 


Association with such pic- ! 


our own country’s points of interest before trav- | 


eling abroad,—certainly a consistent and patri- 
otic motive, 

The increasing use of the stereopticon for the 
forcible presentation of class lectures, as well as 
for evening entertainments, travellogues, etc., 


The least common multiple of 3, 7, 9 
is 63. Therefore, 63 is the least number 
that would satisfy the condition that they 
march in files of 3, 7 or 9, without leav- 
ing any out. Any number of times 63 
would evidently satisfy this condition. 
63=9X7; the only factor of 63 that isa 
perfect square is 9. The smallest inte- 
gral number by which 7 may be multi- 
plied y render it a perfect square is 7. 
X7 = 441, the least number of 


| boys eioat could satisfy both conditions of 


this problem. 


14. <A party of 60 hired a boat. Had 
there been 20 more, the expense to eacli 
would have been §1 less) How mucl | 
was paid for the boat? 

Solution— 
zi; Of expense—one persons share, 


only 60 go. 
1, of expense—one person’s share, if 80 


80 


if 


ay—dys uty Of the expense, amount less 
each person would pay if 80 should go, 

ot, of the expense of the boat—$r1, 
and 


24° of the expense of the boat — $240. 
$240—-amount paid for boat as re- 
quired. 


15: 


1 
aa 


If 4 men saw 15 cords of oak in 
the same time 5 men saw 14 cords of 
hickory, and if 3 men 18 cords of 
hickory in 3 days of 12 hours each, how 
many hours aday must 7 men work to 
saw go cords of oak in 6 days? 
Solution— 

Four men saw 15 cords of oak in the 
same time 5 men saw 14 cords’ of 


saw 


| hickory and 20 men saw 75 cords of oak 
in the same time 20 men saw 56 cords of 


creates a demand for lantern slides of the high- | 


est quality from original negatives, and it would 
appear that this Los Angeles firm is eminently 


well equipped to supply such a demand. 





Feathers Can Be Bought Cheap In 
New York 


Many readers of our publication are prone 
to answer ads because they do not see how it is 
possible to offer such bargaius and still make a 
profit. 

The advertisement of Wm. H. Miller Co., 
Dept. C, 225 Fifth Ave. New York City in this 
Issue advertising a 16 in. French Curl Ostrich 
Pinme for $1.00 furnishes an example of how a 
large advertiser can offer exceptional values. 
The Wm. H. Miller Co. are direct importers of 
Ostrich Feathers from Africa and are to-day the 
leading Ostrich Feather Concern in the Country. 
Being direct importers they save all middle prof- 
its and are able on acconnt of the large business 
they do to sell their feathers at a lower price 
th au any competitor. Not content with offering 
ai5in. plume at $1.00 they make this guarantee: 
“rf you are not Satisfied with it return same and 
money will be cheerfully refunded.” This we 
believe to be the most liberal policy of merchan- 
dising ever seen and we would recommend that 
our readers take advantage of this offer. Their 
assortment of better grade feathers and Willow 
Plumes is undoubtedly the best of its kind and 
it would be to our readers’ advantage to read 
their advertisement carefully, 








hickory. Therefore, 75 cords of oak are 
equivalent to 56 cords of hickory and go 
cords of oak are equivalent to 674 cords 
of hickory. Nowif 3 men saw 18 cords 
of hickory in 3 days of 12 hours, I man 
saws 2 cords and 7 men saw 14 cords in 
12 hours, and in 1 hour they saw }$ cords. 
Then, 

67! cords+-}4 cords=*— hours required 
for 7 men to saw 67! cords of hickory. 

But since this is to. be done in 6 days, 
we have } of 2£* houis—g? hours, number 
of hours per day as required. 





Minnicoganashene. 


A hard name to pronounce, called lo- 
cally ‘‘Minnicog.’’ This is a picturesque | 
summer resort on one of the largest is- 
lands of the Georgian Bay, only 3% 
hours’ run by the Grand Trunk Raiiway 
System, from the City of Toronto, Cana- 
da, and beautifully situated among the | 
30,000 islands of that territory. Splendid 
hotel accommodation, good fishing, fine 
boating and no hay fever. Bass, trout, 
pickerel and pike abound. For illus- 
trated descriptive matter and all infor- 
mation, write to D. P. Drewery, 6 Bur- 
gess Block, Cortland, N. Y. 
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DIAMONDS ONCREDIT 
A Ae ee OS 


GIFTS FOR THE JUNE BRIDE 


50 for Catalog ae < over Aeoy 


fgg 
FTIS OLDE RELIABLE TI. va | amo 
OFTIS 0s AND WATCH CREDIT HOUS 


Demon. te Wratebes and Artistic Je 
over way, 


Our vaiee es 4 
&C0. Dept. F, 46, 92 to 98 State t... Chicago, lil.—Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. | Write today. 





o} i me a 
SYSTEM 


A Beautiful Diamond Brooch, Locket, 
La valores Diamond-Set tch, etc. 
article you would like to 
If it is satisfactory in 
mo it, "Dalance § in eight equal monthly 
m ay open an account with us. 
of the LOFTIS MAGAZINE. 


° Sus. a anys 


m3 one- 
erson of honest intentions 
lowest. Write for free cop; 





MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 
New York’s 


Exclusive Woman's Hotel 
29 East 29th St. 
Near 5th Ave, 


Restaurant and Tea Room 
for men and women 
Rates, $1.00 and Up. 


450 Rooms with ‘ 
Telephone Convenient to Subway 
and cross town car 
Baths free on each lines. 


floor 


Fireproof 


European Plan 


Centre of Theatre and 
Shopping District. 
A. W. EAGER 











SONG WRITERS --- COMPOSERS 


Send us your song lyrics, melodies or complete songs. 
Immediate public ania guarantee dif peaes ssing me rit. 
We publish *‘ Blue Be AV and other big — s. 

B. HAVILAND PUB. 


The 
132 West 37th Street, ewe York. 


Hotel Statler 


“The Complete Hotel’ 
BUFFALO 


“Complete” because its 300 rooms have 300 
baths; because it has circulating i ice water in 
all rooms; because it has the highest class a Ia 
carte service in its dining rooms; because it also 
serves Club Breakfasts, 40c to 75c, Club Lunch- 
eons, 50c to 75c, an evening Club Dinner at $1, 
and Chafing Dish Suppers afterthe theatre, at 60c. 

Orchestra and Vocal Concerts during 
evening dinner and after theatre suppers 
European Plan. $1.50 per Day and up 
“Every traveling man travels for Statler’s” 





AGENTS---*2 Per Hour 


and over, positively being made with the LUMO GUARAN- 
TEED KEROSENE MANTLE L.AMP, by more than 1000 
‘live wire” men and women agents in our big organization. 
a arti: le needed in millions of homes. If you mean busi-« 
ss— want to earn big money, quick— address, at once 


JOHN $. NOEL CO., 411 Bowyer Block, CHICAGO 





Best Helps 


Outlines in United States gay —ELMER 

S. LANDES. A book “= 
150 pages c containing < 
Complete Outline in U. 
S. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Anwers in U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, togethet 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass. 
25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.— ELM ER 
S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
Inaddition to the reguli ir text it 
also contains anextensive list of ‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.” Prac- 
tically indispenss ible in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 

your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. 

rice 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.-JoHN E. MCKEAN. A_ book that will | 
help teacher and student alike to a mastery of | 
the history of English and American Literature. 
May be used withany text, or with no textasa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for |} 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacherin plann- 
inglessons forregular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Studyof the Song Hiawatha.,—Nevvire R. 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
piete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
Historical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
as to How to Study the Poem, Sugge stions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on 
it. Suggestive and "Expl: unatory Readings, Glos- 
sary O of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Wiant’s Drilis.—LUcIA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS. 

Yankee DoodleDrill-— 
Flower Drill—Marchiag 
through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill 

Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully andclearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25¢ 








OUTLINES 


UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 

















Schools, 
High Schools. 
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Popular Recitations and How to Recite' 
Them. A Collection of *‘Lessons in Expres- | 
sion.??—GRACE B. FAxon. This eollection 
made up of well-known favorites. Each selec- 
tion accompainied by Lesson talks on how to 
render it intelligentiy dramatically and pleas- 
ingly. Lessons prepared by Miss Faxou, teacher | 
ofelocution, Instruction is given almost xy 


is 


by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included | 
in each part. Issued in four separate books, | 
each containing six or more selections. Price, 
each part, paper bound, 25 cents; all four in one 
volume, cloth bound, $1.00. 


For Teachers 
and Students 


Outlines, Devicesand 
Recreations in U, 8. (coreviion a: sonra) 
Geography. 1NezN. ge eae ele ak 
McFEkE. One ofthe most 
practical and helpful 
Manuals on Geography eN 
ever published, It con- 
tains Outlines and class 
Plans, Directions for 
Map Drawing and Mode- 
ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and 
Recreations, Subjects for 
Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great ‘ 
fund of information f 
notto be found in any 
one text on Geography. 
By its’ use your work will be 
will besaved hours of work and worry. 
pages. Price 25 cts. 

Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference- 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
will finda treatment of every 
topic on American history,. It takes all the tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful ond absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Kighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestionsand questions, 




















lightened and you 
150 


actly where you 


and 14,coo references. Simple, practical, co..- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 


Practical - Outlines in Physiology.—JouN E. 
MCKEAN. Everyday 
Hygiene and Physiology 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 








PRACTICAL 


life. A twentieth cen- OUTLINES IN 
tury product for twen- PHYSIOLOGY 
tieth century teachers, 


Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern,scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
cerificate, Price 25c. 
Choice Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems.—KATHERINE TIT. BRYCE AND FRANK E, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS. Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Ax lapted 
also for class reading and study. Each book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, 111. Book Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
each. Set,of Three, paper, 50 cents. All in ono 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools,—THOMAS 
E. SANDERS, Author of ‘“‘Management and 
Methods,” “An Outline Guide to. the Study of 
Civil Govenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 




















will decrease, your interest wil increase. / 
book ind -spensable to every rural _ teacher, 
| neccessary to every grade teacher, helpful to 


every principal, suggestive to every superiuten- 
dent. Price 25 cents, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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200 PRIZE 


iy TRY FOR IT, SURE! 


5 Nothing Hard but Calle for Some 
Ingenulty and Skill 





at. 


This is not a music offer—just a puzzie—a 
brand new one—interesting whether you know 





+4|9. $250 IN GOLD FOR SOMEONE 
0 


music ornot. $260 Reward for working it. Are 
you confident you can find out what sentence this dia- 
A} ‘ gram makes? You can consult books or musicians and 
get your friends to help you. Just try it. Gome- 
one will get the $250; WHY NOT YOU? 
The given notes, when correctly read, make @ s#en- 
tence, which we will pay you to work out. 
The notes run asin music—those on the LINES are 
E, G, B, D, F; those in the SPACES are F, A, 
C, E, 98 shown by the letters at each end of diagram, 
to be read from left to right as in ordinary print. 
a Thus the first four notes make the word “AGED.” 
D| | What is the rest of the sentence? The $260 

= will surely be paid without quibble or fail; this isa 
y legitimate puzzle contest complying with all the re- 
quirements of law; you might just as well win 

1 prize as the next one. Write out your answer 
now and send it to us today with 50 cents for 6 
month’s subscription to our big illustrated weekly 
the Pathfinder. Gives gist of news at home and 
abroad; non-partisian, reliable; more real meat in it 
than in any dozen ordinary papers put together; con- 


4 P tains all the “bestseller” novels condensed for rap- 
i) id reading—many other unique features. 17th year of 
success, We have paid out many hundreds of dollars 
in prizes; our awards are always made promptly and 
7 fairly, Contest closes June 27, 1910; prizes paid and 

a 
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ca 
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winners’ names published at once. To the person 
who correctly reads the puzzie we will pay 
$2650 in ao 4 If there should be more than one 
correct answer we will divide the prize equally among 
the tying contestants, You mustn’t miss this chance, 
60 Cents Brings Paper 26 Weeks and Correct An- 
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swer Secures Prize Money. Don’t delay. Ad- 
O@OL dress Pathfinder, Box 49, Wasiiington, D.C. 
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Irridated Land 


In the Best Fruit and 
Alfalfa Valley in America 


is now open forsettlement at Fort Stock- 
ton, Tex. Richest soil in Pecos Valley, 
limestone formation, (no gyp) natural flow 
of pure spring weter eucceting .000, 
gaifons er day forirrigation and domestic 
use; irrigation system completed and in 
full operation now; no waiting for water; 
assured profits of $100 to$1,000 per acre, no 
drought; no crop failures; finest all year 
‘roundclimate in the United States; alti- 
tude 3,050 feet above sea level. 


Natural Location for Largest 
City of Southwest Texas 


Fort Stockton is county seat of Pecos County 
and important division point on the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway, now under construc- 
tion. Has 36,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
the sun shines on; adjacent to town. Population 
now 1,000, will soon be a city of from 10,000 to 
15,000. Greateropportunities for homeseekers and 
investors than were offered in the older irrigated 
districts, where orchards are valued at from $2,000 
to $5,000 per acre. Those who have investigated 
irrigated districts of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, etc., say 
this is the finest body of irrigated land they eversaw. 

This is one irrigation project where the water 
supply has not varied in 50 years; whereevery drop 
of water used for irrigation is good to drink and 
where there is water in abundance for every acre 
of land thet is irrigable. Choice locations open 
to those who investigate now. You cannot afford 
to buy land anywhere without seeing FortStockton, 
Low rate excursions the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. Write for full particulars today. 

REFERENCES: First National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1stState Bank, Fort Stockton, Tex. 
« Prospectus, map and illustrated 
folder describing these lands mailed 
free to all who address 


Fort Stockton Irrigated Land Company 
610 Fidelity Trust Bldg., Kansas City, 





































FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 


Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
KANSAS CITY choose 
“The Only Way” 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted trains, over a completely rock- 
balasted roadway underlaid with boulders and 
underdrained with tile. ‘ 

A Railroad with Character 
GEO. J. CHARLTON R. J. McCKAY 
P. Trafic Manag Passenger Agent 
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. Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


number received, 
reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S$. HALLOCK, Post Office Box.157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. Kindly inform me through the columns of 
the Normal Instructor why the vertical rays of 
the sun are North of the equator 184 days, or from 
March 21 till September 21, and south of it only 
181 days, or from September 20 till March 21. 
Why are there not the same number of days 
taken on eacli side? 2, What is the area of the 
sun? 3. Why isthe sun not in the center of the 
earth’s orbit ?--Chinook, Montana. 

1. As the change in position of the 
vertical rays occurs, according to the 
various statements of astronomers, about 
the 21st of March and September, but not 
exactly on either date, we cannot be sure 
there is so much difference. But if there 
were, it is accounted for in that the earth 
between September and March is in peri- 
helion, or nearest the sun, and conse- 
quently moves faster in its orbit, thus 
making the number of days less between 
these two points. 2. The sun’s diameter 
is 865,400 miles; its area in square miles 
is therefore (865,000)*X3.1416. 3. Like 
every other phenomenon of the heavens, 
this fact is an example of the Divine law 
governing the universe, since it applies 


| to all the planets alike, all having ellip- 
| tical orbits, all moving in the same direc- 


| Stances. 


tion around the sun, and, in agreement 
with the principles of gravitation, all 
having greatest velocity in that part of 
their orbit nearest the sun, and least in 
that part most distant from it. 

1, Are there any bacteria that are beneficial? 
2. How are some bacteria employed to rid us of 
certain pests,such asthe chinch bug? 3. How 
much butter will a pound of pure cream produce? 
4. Why is the earth said to be cooling off tall the 
time, if North America was once nearly half 
covered by glaciers ?—An Oklahoma Subscriber, 

1. Some kinds of bacteria are agents of 
fermentation, and among these are speciés 
that might be called beneficial such as 
those by means of which milk is soured 
and the globules of butter formed. 2. 
Bacteria are divided into two main groups 
--those living upon dead animals and 
plants. destroying them and performing 
a good work; and those living upon, or 
consuming, live animals or plants, and 
doing harm or good according to circum- 
Since bacteria may be culti- 


| vated, the increase of pests, as the chinch 


bug, may be controlled by this means. 
3. About twenty per cent of the amount ; 


| or, twenty pounds of butter to 100 pounds 





of cream, is the creamery estimate. 4. 
The earth, asa whole, is cooling, although 
geologists differ, from thirty to eighty 
millions of years in their estimate of the 
time since the original fiery mass of the 
earth first took on its cooling crust. The 
glacial period was not a result of the 
cooling process, but of some astronomical 
change—a shifting of the earth’s axis, or 
other cause not yet fully understood. 


1. If the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the 
plane ofits orbit, explain how the climate of the 
earth would differ fromits present state. 2. De- 
fine (a) free trade ; (b) reciprocity; (c) free coin- 
age ofsilver. 3. Which is farther from Fond du 
Lac county,—30° West or 30° North? 4. Explain 
Railroad Standard Time. 5. What two large 
cities are about halfway between the equator 
and the north pole in the section of states which 
includes North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri ?—A Sub- 
scriber, Fond du Lac Co, 

1. Thesun would rise and set every day 
at the, same points on the horizon and 
make the same circle in the heavens, and 
the days and nights would be equal the 
year round, Near the equator there 
would be always a ‘‘fierce torrid heat ;’’ 
north and south of it the climate would 
change into temperate spring; at the 
poles there would be perpetual winter. 
2. (a) Free trade is commerce unres- 
trained by duties or tariff regulations, as 
between the States of the Union. (b) 
Reciprocity is mutual action and reaction 
s regards advantages, obligations, or 
rights. Specifically, it is an agreement 
between countries conferring equal privi- 
leges, as in customs, or charges on im- 
ports, or in other respects. (c) By pro- 
vision of congress, the U. S: Government, 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, 


= 


| now purchases the metal for coinage. 
| But after the mint was established in 


| 
| 





Philadelphia, and Congress (in 1792) 
named the coins to be struck, it ordered 
that whoever would bring gold, silver, 
or copper to the mint should have it 
made into coins without cost to himself. 
That was free coinage. 3. Thirty degrees 





horth is farther, because measured in 
latitude; for degrees of latitude remain 
of equal lengh all over the earth, but de- 
grees of longitude grow gradually less 
from the’ equator to the poles, where the 
meridians meet and there is no longitude. 
4. Standard time is a necessity for the 
convenience of railroads. By this system, 
the U. S., from 65° to 125° west longi- 
tude, is divided by irregular boundaries 
into four'time sections, of 15° of longitude 
each, and corresponding in time respec- 
tively with that of the 75th, goth, 105th 
and 120th meridians. Each section 
throughout is one hour earlier in time 
than the section west of it, and one hour 
later than the section east. Local time, 
which varies gradually from east to west, 
and not by arbitrary difference, is in 
some places either faster or slower, de- 
pending upon its situation east or west 
of the time meridian. 5. Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, situated in latitude 45° 
north. 

How ae | does it take a foreigner to become 
naturalized ? That is, how many years has he 
to reside in the United States before appearing 
in court declaring his intention to become a citi- 
zen of United States; and how long then, till he 
has to appear again and renounce upon oath all 
foreign allegiance, ani swear to support the con- 
stitution of United States?—A Subscriber, W. Va. 

By the naturalization laws there is no 
fixed time for a foreigner to reside here 
before declaring his intention to become 
a citizen. After his declaration, it must 
be two years at least, and not more than 
seven years, before he can apply for cit- 
izenship. There is no fixed time for his 
taking the oath after declaring intentions. 


Please tell through Normal Instructor:—1. The 
correct pronunciation of “‘says.”? 2. The changes 
of ownership in the Territory of Florida between 
its conquest by the Spaniards and its purchase 
by the United States, and the causes that led to 
those changes. 3. What is pertussis? J. P. M., 
Parksville, N. Y. 

1. Since ‘‘said’’ (contracted from sayed) 
is pronounced ‘‘sed;’’ by analogy, 
‘‘says’’? (from sayes) should be pro- 
nounced ‘‘ses.’’ But dictionaries throw 
no light on this question, and only in 
the international can be found the pro- 
nunciation of ‘‘said,’’ which is as given 
above. 2. Spain held Florida by right of 
discovery in 1513; by treaty at close of 
French and Indian war gave up Florida 
to Great Britain in exchange for Havana, 
but regained possession through treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and the 
United States in 1783. Trouble over the 
boundaries, and over navigation of the 
Mississippi, besides interference of the 
Spaniards in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
added to the desire of the United States 
to possess West Florida and New Orleans, 
led to the Louisiana Purchase, which 
Spain steadfastly maintained did not in- 
clude West Florida. In 1810 and 12, the 
United States seized a part of the latter, 
but Spain refused to recognize its title, 
or to sell East Florida. That tefritory 
not being governed properly, became the 
refuge of red, white, and black fugitives 
from the United States and a resort for 
smuggling expeditions. Finally, after 
General Jackson’s raid across the border 
in pursuit of the marauding Seminoles, 
Spain no longer tried to hold the terri- 
tory and sold her claim to the United 
States in 1819. 3. The whooping-cough 
(from the Latin per, ‘‘through’’ or 
‘*very,’’ and tussis; ‘‘cough.’’) 


1, What is the foundation of all vocal music? 
2. Name three famous educators. 3. Compare 
Greek naval warfare with that of the Revolution- 
ary times and with warfare of today. 4. Name 
the ocean currents and give their effect on adja- 
cent land. 5. Give the remote and immediate 
causes for the downfall of Rome. 6. Justify the 
use of the verbs in the following sentences: (a) 
Three-fourths of the soilis sand. (b) My friend 
and neighbor has just died. (c) Three times one 
isthree. (d) A number of deserters were arrested. 
(é€) This is one of the best books that have been 
published.—A Subscriber, Plumas Co., Cal. 


1. An ear capable of distinguishing 
musical sounds, and ability to guide the 
vocal organs in producing those sounds. 
The excellence of the music must depend 
upon the structure and quality of the 
vocal organs. 2. In ancient times, Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle; in the Middle 
Ages, Grocyn, Colet, Comenius; in mod- 
ern times, Pestalozzi, Horace Mann, 
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Brown : 


~ Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 

“*You’d never 
think. I stained 
my _ hair. atter | 
use Mrs. Potter's 
Walnut-Tint 
Hair Stain. The 
Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as 
dyes do, but 
makes it grow 
out fluffy.’ 















It only 
takes you a 
few min- 
utes once a 


‘ ‘our comb. 
Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poi- 
sonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, 
no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a year, Sells 
for $1,00 per bottle at first-class druggists, We guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Send your name and address ona 
slip of paper, with this advertisement, and enclose 
25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, char- 
ges prepaid, a trial pockage, in plain, sealed wrapper, 
with valuable booklet on hair. rs. Potter’s Hygienic 
Supply Co., 1195 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















THE “WORLD WATCH” 
A TIMEPIECE which accurately 

gives the time in. any and every 
part of the world. 

Comprising a handsome watch hav- 
ing the regulation dial in, cotnec- 
tion with this wonderful invention. 
The various time can be read at a 
glance,.as there are no springs or 
levers to manipulate. These watches 
retail at $2.00 and we offer a special 
inducement to young folks wishing 
to sell our product as a_ holiday 
money maker, Our agents all over 
the country are making handsome 
profits. -The ‘‘World Watch’”’ speaks 
tor. it’s self. Tosee one is to want 
one; and our commissions and sell- 
ing discounts are most attractive. A 
circular will be mailed upon request. 








THE SPENCE, AUFIERO CO., 
294 & 296 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y, 























Dept. 117 19 Quincy St. 











Wanted: Teachers and others de- 


‘ siring agreeable employ- 
ment with liberal pay for Summer or 
longer. Write at once, stating previous 
business experience. 


C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Letters Can’t Get Lost 
IF THEY BEAR RETURN STAMPS 
These handy, neat, cheap 
Stamps are furnished with 
rinted address, gummed per- 
orated, wound on spools be- 
tween waxed paper for 4 
per 1,000, 30c per 500. 
MARTIN P. MEYER, 144 University Ave, Rochester, N.Y. 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS 


FRECKLES. 


It Is Easy to Remove Them. 


For years I tried every. known remedy without 
success. Skin specialists and doctors said I would 
take them to the grave. I fooled them all. 

I cured myself by a simple discovery, I will send 
you the Prescription free if you will write for it. It 
took off my freckles and the freckies of thousands of 
others, It will remove yours. It will clear the worst 
complexion. Write today. Address Mrs. E, C. White, 
P, O. Box 44, Dept 29, Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR VACATION 


proton we can solve. You may spend a begutifu!, 
nexpensive summer at the sea-shore, mount’ns, or 
lakes of New England or N. Y. State. We know in 
detail hundreds of accommodations. Write us 
just what you would like. Free booklet and, lists. 











Vacation Information Bureau, Box 1319, Springfield, Mass. 


~ Economical — Enjoyable 
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10 PENNIES LEAD 
10 MEN TO 


GET $32,000.00 


Fortunes made with Strange Invention. 

2 git ow 10 men received over $32,000.00 

“se 8 sum Kor- H ° 

B Stud Farmer) sold $2,212 in 2 weeks; 

Zimmerman (Farmer) orders $3,856 in 39 

§ dayss Stoneman (Arist) sold $2,481 in 60 

days. No wonder Cashman says: “A man 

who can't sell your goods couldn't 

= mp cote a imino. ,But listen! 

mt, so. . 

Paal “Olerk)9 1000 in 73 days; 
6,800; Oviatt (Minister) $4, 

gers (Surve 
Doses 82 





























People — Get 
Rich Yourself. 


‘Experience doesn’t matter. 
How easy—just show; maeney 
yours—75% profit. Aliens Bat! 
bathroom for 96.50y ail oie 
ai m for $6.50; ail others 
$150; yetdoless. Think of it! So 
energizes water, 1 gallon ample; 
cleanses almost automatically; 






$13.75 


AGENTS OUTFIT TO 


ACTIVE AGENTS 
CREDIT GIVEN OW SALES 


no plumbing. Could anything be more popular? It’s 


irresistible. se (Carpenter) saw 60 peopl 
55; result $320, Sell Sout of loheuece pete Maro 
ney (Clerk) Used by U. 8. Government. 
Join hands with Prosperity esjcur cxclusive agent, 
ogh or mo plan; all or spare byime. t is 
may not appear ain, to: i 0 
Reader cheer up; don't lod; get rich.” Wisk 4 ooat 
now —a postal—for free book, and remarkable offer. 
THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 1949 Allen Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, 
" I ad. Mi fast,’’ A. 


NEW ANNEX 
Grand Hotel, N. Y. City 


A Famous Hotel Home 
On Broadway, at 31st Street 


Only two short blocks from the New 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station 


HIS Hotel has been made famous 
through its splendid service and jer- 
sonal attention to patrons. A safe 

place for ladies traveling alone. For genuine 
comfort, absolutely reliable table with per- 
fect cooking, quiet and refined surroundings, 
there is no better hotel in the city at any 
price and none better located. 

Home of the Merchant and Commercial 
Traveler when in New York—S0 large sample 
rooms. Elevated and surface cars (with 
subway close at hand) afford ideal transpor- 
tation facilities. Theatre and shopping dis- 
trict immediately at hand. 















You will appre- 
ciate the splen- 
id Moorish 





dinner at $1.25, 
(with wine, $1.50) 
with music 
every evening. 


ROOMS $1.50 


GEO.F.HURLBERT 
Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 
Also Proprietor 


The GREENHURST 
onLakeChautanqua 
Open May 1 to Nov.1 
P. 0., JAMESTOWN, 
NEW YORK. 


Guide to New York 
(with maps) sent 
FREE on request. 











The Photo-Library Paste Powder 


“Jellitac” 


Sold in 10c Packages 
Sprinkle into Cold Water 


and it instantly turns into a 
beautiful snow-white paste 


“Mix it as you need it’’ 
and always have fresh, clean paste. 
Takes but a minute and can be made 
thick or thin as desired. 

Jellitae is an ideal paste for use in the 
kindergarten and play room. For pasting 
pictures, photographs, scrap pictures, postal 
cards, album work and the making of paper 
novelties it has no equal. Clean and does 
not stain. Recommended by teachers. 

A 10e package mailed for 15¢ in stamps. 
Address Package Dept. 
ARTHUR S. HOYT, Mfgr. 


Gerken Building, New York City. 








Francis W. Parker. 3. Greek naval war- 
fare was carried on with bows, arrows, 
catapult’s, etc., at a distance. But the 
main tactics consisted in running the 
sharp iron prow of the attacking vessel 
against the enemy’s broadside to sink it, 
or else, steering alongside, boarding the 
enemy and makiny a hand to hand figitt. 
Greek war vessels were flat-bottomed 
barges, or galleys, propelled by many 
oarsmen in ‘‘banks,’’. or rows, one above 
another, The Revolutionary method was 
like that of today, its object being to 
cripple, destroy, or sink the enemy’s 
warships by cannonading. It was also 
like the Greek metiiod in the boarding 


| of an enemy’s ship and fighting hand to 


hand until one or the otlier vessel sur- 
rendered; as when the ‘‘Bonhomme 
Richard,’’ commanded by John Paul 
Jones, met the British ‘‘Serapis,’’ and on 
the two ships, ‘‘lashed side by side in 
the moonlight’’ was fought ‘‘one of the 
most desperate battles in naval warfare.’’ 
4. There are two main divisions among 
ocean curreits: (1) Those which flow 
from the equatorial regions toward the 
poles, having an eastward tendency and 
warm effect upon the shores which they 
strike, as the Gulf Stream upon the north- 
west coast of Europe, and the Japan 
current upon the west coast of North 
America; and (2) those which flow from 
the poles toward the equator, having a 
westward direction and cold effect on the 
neighboring land, as the Arctic currents 
along the coast of Labrador and of Eastern 
Asia. 5. Decline of the Empire through 
loss of Roman power and prestige, and 
conquest of Rome by the barbarians. 6. 
(a) ‘‘Three-fourths’’ represents a certain 
portion and is singular in meaning. (b) 
One man only, who is both friend and 
neighbor, is meant. (c) ‘‘Three times 
one’’ being a definite number, its mean- 
ing is singular. (d) As the meaning is 
‘*several deserters,’’ the verb should be 
plural. (e) The verb is plural because 
its subject ‘‘that,’’ referring to ‘‘books,’’ 
is plural. 


1, Is the operation of slot machines considered 
gambling? Would it be prohibited by a law 
against gambling? 2. Why is a day lostingoing 
east aroundthe world? 3. Israilroad time every- 
where, or anywhere,exactly thirty minutes faster 
than sun time? 4. Why do stars twinkle? 5. 
Please explain the movement of the moon aroun: 
the earth, telling why we have dark moon, full 
moon, etc.—M. J. G., South Dakota. 

1. Not necessarily, since they are used 
for other purposes than gambling; as in 
weighing machines, gas meters, etc. 2. 
A day is gained, not lost, in going east- 
ward around the world; because as the 
eartii rotates from west to east, and every 
place comes in view of the sun earlier 
than any place west of it, the time is 
earlier as we travel east, one hour being 
gained in every fifteen degrees of longi- 
tude, or twenty-four hours in the whole 
360 degrees. The contrary is true in 
traveling westward. 3. Not everywhere, 
but in many places it is likely to be 
thirty minutes, or any other number of 
minutes, faster than sun time. Railroad 
time being made to correspond with cer- 
tain fixed meridians, at all places not on 
the specified meridian, the local or sun 


| time must be either earlier or later than 


that meridian as the place is east or west 
of it. 4. The fixed stars twinkle, because 
they are suns like our own, only at im- 
mense distances. The planets, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and the rest, do not 
twinkle, because they shine by light re- 
flected from the sun. 5. As the moon 
revolves around the earth every time it 
passes between the earth and sun itis in- 
visible, or ‘‘dark moon,”’ to us, the light 
side being toward the sun. But when 
the moon is on the opposite side of the 
earth from the sun, we see its entire en- 
lightened surface, and it is then ‘‘full 
moon’’ to us. Occasionally the earth is 
so directly between the sun and moon 
that its shadow falls upon the latter, 
making an eclipse. The new moon, thie 
half, and the old moon are but successive 
phases of the moon as it passes from 
dark to full and full to dark again. 


invented? 2, 


1. When were postage pony A ‘ 
) The Hunk- 


Who were (a) The Silver Grays 
ers? (c) The Barn-burners? 
Heads? (e) The Unionists? (f) The Stalwarts? 
(zg) The Mugwumps?—W. L. B., Missouri. 


1. A system of prepaying postage by 
means of small adhesive labels was first 
advocated by Sir Rowland Hill, in 1837; 
was adopted by the British Post Office in 
1840, and introduced into the United 
States in 1847. 2. (a) The ‘‘bolting 
Whigs,’’ mainly gray-haired men, who 
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Established Over Half A Century 
A: Quarter Of A Million In Use 


We place a piano or organ in your home, freight paid if 
you wish on 

A Year’s Free Trial 

SS 
giving you easy terms of your own choice, 
and two years’ credit if needed. We 
positively save you one-half or more 
on a high grade, sweet toned, durable 
fm Cornish pianoor organ because we sell toyou 
Direct From The Factory As Low 

As Any Dealer Can Buy . 

Every instrument is bonded for 25 years 
against defect. The mew Cornish book, the most 
beautiful piano and organ catalog issued, shows 
the choicest of our 50 latest styles and explains 
things you ought to know whether you buy from us 


or elsewhere. The book is yours for the asking. 
Write for it now and mention the instrument you 


CORNISH ¢€0 WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Established Over Fifty Years, 






















are interested in— 
piano or organ. 








$175 PIANO PURCHASING BOND Given for a Solution to this Rebus 


ONLY ONE SOLUTION ALLOWED FROM THE SAME FAMILY 


Send in your solution at 

once, also send with your so- on ; 
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lution the names of two or 
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more families in your vicinit 
who have no pianos. I am of- 
fering this Purchasing Bond 
to apply only as part paymen 
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on the purchase of the Purcell ~ 
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names and addresses of fami- J SER RE ae S he 
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this or a separate sheet of 4 H E Peer 
paper, at once to 


(I. S. PURCELL, Factory-to-Home Piano Man, Dtrt. v., 12 wisteRN ave, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 





I will send you the bond, 
free trial order blank, cata- 
logue and full particulars. 

Send in your solution, on 























(d) The Woolly f 















































Go in Business for Yourself 
Let Us Send You a 


Little Giant Cleaner 


On 30 Days Trial ~ 


A Little Giant Cleaner should pay for itself in less 
than two months, out of the profits of the business after pay- 
ing help and all expenses. 

It is capable of earning $250.00 to $300.00 clear profit a month and 
we cannot see where there is a possible chance for anyone that buys a machine to fail to make 
big money, but every reason why they should make thousands of dollars. 


Give Us a Chance to Help You 


You can make $2500 to $3000 a year on each machine. 
It advertises itself and orders for work come pouring in. 


If you are willing to hustle you can easily make $2500 to $3000 a year 
on each machine you own. Make a start today and you will never re- 
gretit. Be “Johnny on the Spot”’ with a machine and get the cream 
of the business. Hire other men and let them make $10 to $15 a day 
for you. We believe there never has been a machine placed on the 
market that has so pleased everybody and made so much money as the 
house cleaning machine. 


A Perfect Wonder 


The Little Giant 
reaches every crack, 
corner and crevice of 
the floor; the cracks in 
the wall, the ceiling and 
mouldings. It cleans 
and renovates bedding, comforts, blankets, 
mattresses, etc. It consists of a powerful 
gasoline engine, a double acting suction air 
pamp, a vacuum condenser, cold water tank, 
electric spark battery, vacuum guage, higb- 
pressure suction hose, observation glass and 
cleaning tools—all nomee connected 80 as to 
work in unison and give the desired results. 
The whole is erec on a substantial four- 
wheel wagon, to be drawn by hand, so that it 
can be moved from place to place. 





Nothing to Compare With It 

There are several small machines on the 
market for home use to be worked either by 
hand or by a small water or electric motor, 
but they have never been a success because 
they do not have power enough to clean 
with, although they will draw the top dust 
from the room, The Little Giant Cleaner 
does the same work in the same way as the 
large machines costing from $2,000 to $7,000 
each. It has the same size hose. 

We haveseen it pull out pail after pail of dirt 
from houses—dirt that was impossible to re- 
move completely by the ordinary means of 
beating, etc. If you can get a number of 
these machines working they should 
make you rich. 


Our Liberal Offer—Pay for it Out of Your Profits 


‘We want you to investigate this exceptional opportunity, We do not believe 
there is any business where so small an investment will bring such wonderful 












t] 2 returns. We have such implicit confidence in the wonderful monep-making Fd oe eS . 
powers of the Little Giant House Cleaner—that we will ship one g oe r 
Qa 6 to any live man, who is honest and willing to work, on 30 Day’s va os y 
a Trial—and will allow you to pay for it in installments so ose 
9 ® that your profit should easily take care of your payments. § % a9 


Tn our illustrated book we give full particulars as to how to organ- - 
ize your business and how to tarn every minute of your time into e & Sy 
money. We will send it to you free. Every ambitions man who 
has any “‘get-up”’ in him should write at once for this book. 
A postage stamp will bring it to you and it will show you 














h become ind dent and one of the 2% 
susipenene Spee in. sous patna : Now is the Ci ye 
time to start. Write today. Use coupon. . .s p . 
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Best Novels at Popular Price’ 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT 





FICTION soup sy us at 





The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well 


as some standards of earlier issue. 
Our price for them is 45 cents per volume. 


All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per volume, 
Complete editions, 
ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume. 
portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. 


Hand-ome cloth bindings. If 
(Space allows us to list only a 
See our Catalogue for full list together 


with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices.) 


Abner Daniel—W11] N. Harben 
Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 
Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. S. Crowinshield. 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doy le. 
Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. 
Alton of Somasco— Harold Blindloss. 
Alice of 01d Vincennes—M. ‘Thompson. 
Around the World with Josiah Allen’s Wife 
Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 
Arthur Bonnicastle J.G. Holland. 
Ashes of Empire. Robert W, Chambers. 
At the Mercy of Tiberius—-Augusta Kvans Wilson. 
Audrey—Mary Johuston, 
Awakening of Helena Richie, The— Margaret Deland 
Banker and the Bear, The—Heury M Webster. 
Barabbas— Marie Corelli, 
Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman. 
Battle Ground, The--Ellen Glasgow. 
Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. 
Beautiful Joe’s Paradise-§ Marshall Saunders 
Belle of Bowling Green, The Amelia Bari 
Best Man, The Harold McGrath 
Beth Norvell—Randall Parrish 
Ben Blair—Will Lillibridge 
Byways of Braithe—Powell 
Beverly of Graustark——G. B. McCutcheon. 
Blazed Trail, The -Stewart Kdward White. 
Bob Hampton of Placer— Randall Parrish. 
Bob, Son of Battle— Alfred Ollivant. 
Brethren, The —-H. Rider Haggard. 
Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOutcheon 
By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 
By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Caleb West. F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Calumet “K”- Merwin-Webster. 
Call of the Wild, The Jack London. 
Captain of the Grayhorse Troop Hamlin Garland. 
Cape Cod Folks Sally P. Mcl,. Greene. 
Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis, 
Cap’n Eri Joseph C. Lincoln, 
Cardigan—R. W. Chambers. 
Car of Destiny —-C. N. & A. N, Williamson 
Carolina Lee —lillian Bell 
Cattle Baron’s Daughter—Harold Bindloss 
Cecelia’s Lovers—Amelia K. Barr, 
Coast of Chance—Chamberlain 
Conquest of Canaan, The —B. ‘Tarkington 
Castaway, A—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon 
Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable 
Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 
Chip of the Flying U.—B. M. Bowers. 
Choir Invisible, The— James Lane Allen 
Christian, The lHiall Caine, 
Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston 
Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville—F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchmont 
Crossing, The Winston Churchill 
Crisis, The Winston Churchill, 
Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller 
Dash for a Throne, AA. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A~ Jack London, 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 
David Balfour Robert Louis Stevenson 
Day’s Work The—Rudyard Kipling. 
Deborah— James Ludlow, 
Deliverance, The—HKllen Glasgow. 
Delightful Dodd—. Flower. 
Divine Fire, The May Sinclair. 
Doctor Bryson Frank Spearman, 
Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford, 
Dorothy South—George Cary Kggleston 
Dr. Latimer—Clara Louise Burham 
Dr. Luke of the Labador  N. Duncan. 
Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 
Eternal City, The-— Hall Caine. 
Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin. 
Fighting Chance, The-- kK. W. Chambers 
Filigree Ball, The— Anna Katherine Greene. 
Fool Errant, The Maurice Hewlett 
For Love or Crown—A. W. Marchmont. 
Four Feathers, The—A. EK. W. Mason. 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston. 
Garden of Allah, The Robert Hichens. 
Garden of Lies, The —Justus Miles Forman. 
Graustark— George Barr McCutcheon. 
Great Mogul, The—louis Tracy. 
Grey Cloak, The—-Harold MacGrath. 
Green Diamond, The—A. Morrison. 
Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath, 
Hearts and Masks—Harold MacGrath. 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 
Hearts Courageous—H allie Krminie Rives. 
Heart of Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. 
Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. . 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamilin Garland. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Kggleston. 
House of a Thousand Candles, The M. Nicholson 
House of Mirth, The—Elith Wharton. 
In the Alamo—Opie Read. 
It were King—Justin H. McCarthy. 
Indifference of Juliet, The— Grace S. Richmond 
Infelice- Augusta Evans Wilson. 
In the Bishop’s Carriage Meredith Michelson. 
In the Palace of the King - Crawford. 
In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim 
Hodgson Burnett, 
In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Interfence of Patricia— lillian Bell 
Jane Cable--Geo. B. McCutcheon 


Holley 


Frances 


, Sir Nigel 


| Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 
Katrina— Roy Rolfe Gilson 
Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts 
Kentuckian, The—James Ball Naylor. 
| Lady of Quality, A—Frances H. Burnett 
| Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 
| Langford of the Three Bars—Boyles 
Lavendar and Old Laco—Myrtle Reed. 
Leopard’s Spots, The—‘Thos, Dixon, Jr. 
Levenworth Case, The—Anna K. Green, 
| Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 
| Lion and the Mouse, The—Klein and Hornblower. 
Little Brother of the Rich—J. M. Patterson 
Little Sister of Destiny—Gelett Burgess 
Little Citizens—Myra Kelly. 
Little Minister, The —J. M. Barrie. 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The—John Fox, Jr. 
Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. 
| Long Road, The—John Oxenham. 
| — Backward—Edward Bellamy. 
Luck of the Roaring Camp, The-—-Bret Harte. 
Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 
Maid of Maiden Lane, The—Amelia Barr. 
Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chainbers. 
Main Chance, The.—Meredith Nicholson 
Man on the Box, The.— Harold MacGrath. 
Man from Red Keg, The.—HKugene Thwing. 
Man of the Hour, The. Octave Thanet. 
Marcella.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
Marriage of William Ashe, The.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Masquerader, The.—K atherine C. Thurston. 
Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston. 
McAllister and His Double—Arthur Train. 
Merivale Banks, The— Mary J. Holmes. 
Millionaire Baby, The.—Atna K. Green. 
Million a Minute, A- H{ucdlson Douglas. 
Missourian, The—Eugene P. Lyle. 
Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Bindloss, 
Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster, 
Mr. Pratt—Joseph C. Lincoln 
My Mamie Rose—Owen Kildare. 
My Lady of the North. Randall Parrish. 
My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson. 
Nancy Stair.—Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Octopus, The—Frauk Norris. 
Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 
One Woman, The—‘Thos. Dixon 
Pam—Bettina von Hutton, 
Partners of the Tide— Joseph C. Lincoln. 
People of the Abyss— Jack London. 
Phroso— Anthony Hope. 
Pines of Lory, The—J. A. Mitchell 
Port of Missing Men— Meredith Nicholson. 
Power Lot -S. P. Mclean Green. 
Powers and Maxine, The—Williamsons 
Princess Maritza— Percy Brebner. 
Princess Passes, The—C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Princess Virginia, The—C. N. & A. M. Williams. 
Prisoner of Zenda The—Anthony Hope. 
Prisoners of Hope—Mary Jolinston. 
Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—K. D. Wiggin 
Reckoning, The-—-Robt. W. Chambers. 
Red Rock—Thos. Nelson Page. 
Red Saunders— David Graham Phillips. 
Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes. 
Resurrection—I.co Tolstoi. 
Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Right of Way, The—Gilbert Parker, 
Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 
Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson. 
Rose 0’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Rose of the World—A. and EK. Castle . 
Rudder Grange - Frank Stockton. 
Rupert of Hentzau—-Anthony Hope. 
Satan Sanderson—Hallie Eminie Rives. 
Saracinesca—F. Marion Crawford. 
Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. 
Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Shepherd of the Hills, The—Harold B. Wright 
Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 
Silas Strong—Irving Bachellor. 
Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer—Brady. 
A. Conan Doyle. 
Six-Cylinder Courtship--K S. Field 
Soldier of Virginia, A—B. EK. Stevenson. 
Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Southerners, The—Cvrus Townsend Brady. 








Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 


Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 


| St, Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 


St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Storm Center, The--Chas. K. Craddock. 


That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 
That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour. 

That.Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Brady. 


| Tides of Barnegat—F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 
Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 


| Up the Witch Brook Road— Kate U. Clark. 


Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Vergilius—Irving Bacheller, 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Voice of the Peo le, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheel of Life, The— Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. 
When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. 
When Wilderness Was King,—. Parrish. 
Whispering Smith—Frank H. Spearman. 
Windjammers, The-- ‘I. J. Hains. 

Winston of the Prairie—H. Bindloss 
Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, 


and purchase in large quantities for this purpose. 


low prices thus secured, whether they buy one or 
buying your books from us. 


and thus necessarily carry a large assortment 
We give our customers the benefit of the very 


one bundred copies. You can save money by 


BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Any one ofthe above books will be given as a reward for secur- 


ing one new subscriber to either Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, 
tion fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, $1.co for Normal Instructor) 
You can secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but 


your own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Remit the full subscrip- 
and 12c postage for each book. 
under no circumstances can 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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| old principles, 


AO CENTS 





left the N. Y. Convention in 1848.  (b) 
The conservative Democrats in 1844, so 
called because they clung to the home- 
stead (in Dutch ‘‘honk’’ is home), or 
(c) The ‘‘ Young Democ- 
racy,’’ or the progressive element in the 
party at that time (1844), who proposed 
such radical, sweeping measures that they 
were compared to the man who burned 
his barn to rid it of the rats. (d) A sec- 
tion of the Whig party in sympathy with 
the Northern anti-slavery sentiment in 
1850, so called from their interest in the 
cause of the negro. (e) Those who up- 
held the Union as opposed to secession. 
(tf) The advocates of a third term for 
Grant who supported the measure in con- 
vention by a solid vote of 306, and gained 
their nicknames from the tenacity with 
which they clung to their candidate. 
{g) A voter independent of party, called 
from the Algonquin (Indian). name for 
chief, and first applied in 1884 to the Re- 
publicans who deserted their party ticket. 


” 


1, What do you understand by the “Philippine 
Government Act?’ 2. What is meant by the 
“Open Door of Japan?” 3. What is the special 
character of the House of Representatives? 4. 
How does the House stand related to the Senate 
inlaw-making? 5. Does a Senator vacate his 
seat by removal from the State for which he is 
chosen? 6, What are the executive powers of 
the Senate? 7. By whom are the terms ot treaty 
generally proposed? 8. By whom are the parli- 
amentary rules which govern each House deter- 
mined? 9. What are Congressional Districts? 
10. How does the President present] his nomina- 
tions to the Senate, and how does the Senate act 


| upon them ?—Old Subscriber, Pittsburg, Pa. 


1. That act of Congress (July, 1902), 
under which civil government was estab- 
lished in the Islands and the office of 
military governor abolished. 2. The 
opening of the ports of Japan to the com- 
merce of the world, and of the Empire 
to intercourse with all nations. 3. It is 
an assembly representing the whole popu- 
Jation of the country as if it were one 
state. 4. It lias the same power as the 
Senate to originate bills which may 
eventually become laws; but it also has 
the distinct power of originating all bills 
for raising revenue, besides the sole 
power of impeachment, while the Senate 
has sole power to try ail impeachments. 
5. He daes not forfeit his seat by re- 
moval, nor can the iegislature of his 
state recall him, but he is eligible to re- 
election. 6. The Senate has two execu- 
tive powers; those otf approving treaties, 
and of confirming nominations to office 
submitted by the President. 7. By the 
President who, acting through the De- 
partment of State, directs the general 
course of the negotiation which is the 
first step in treaty-making. 8. Hach 
house has power to make its own rules, 
having its own committee on rules. The 
Senate rules continue in force until 
changed. Each new House of Repre- 
sentatives makes its own rules, but usually 
adopts the rules of the last one until 
others are needed. Until the House 
adopts rules, business proceeds under the 
common parliamentary rules. g. The 
divisions of a State, each of which is en- 
titled to a Representative in Congress. 
These divisions are made by the State 
Legislature and are re-adjusted after each 
U. S. census. 10. He sends a nomina- 
tion to the Senate in writing; the Senate 
refers it to the proper Committee, and 
then on report of that Committee either 
confirms or rejects the nomination. 

1, Please name the “‘fifteen decisive battles of 
the world” and who fought them. 2. Which of 
them are the seven decisive battles?—A Wiscon- 
sin Reader. 

1. The ‘‘fifteen decisive battles,’’ ac- 
cording to the English historian Creasy, 
are the battles of Marathon (490 B. C.) 
in which the Greeks under Miltiades de- 
feated Darius the Persian; of Syracuse 
(413 B. C.), a great sea-fight in which the 
Athenians were defeated by Sparta; of 
Arbela (331 B. C.), Alexander the Great 
defeats the Persians; of Metaurus (207 
B. C.\, Carthaginians under Hasdrubal 
defeated after crossing the Alps into 
Italy; in the German forest, defeat of 
Romans under Varus by Arminius, the 
German patriot (9 A. D.); Chalons (451 
A. D.), Attila the ‘‘Scourge of God’’ and 
his barbarian horde defeated by the Ro- 
mans; Tours (723 A. D.), Charles Martel 
stops the further progress of the Saracens 
in Europe; Hastings (1066), the Norman 
Conquest of England; Orleans (1429), 
Joan of Arce secures independence of 
France ; defeat of Spanish Armada by the 
English fleet (1588) ; Blenheim, victory 
for Duke of Marlborough in Italy (1744) ; 
Pultowa (1709), Peter the Great defeats 


Superfluous Hair Cured 


Lady Will Send Free to any Sufferer 
the Secret Which Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humiliated 
by an unwelcome growth of hair on my face and 
arms, I tried all the depilatories, powders, liquids 
creams and other rub-on prepara: ons I ever fe 
of, only to make it worse. For weeks I sufiereq 
the electric needle without being rid of my blemish 
I spent a great deal of money on various things in 
vain, until a friend recommended a simple prepar- 
ation which succeeded where all else failed. 





This simple remedy enabled me permanently to 
find entire relief from al] trace of unwelcome hair, 
and forever end all embarassment. It is simple, 
safe, sure and can be used privately at home, 
without fear of pain or blemish. It makes the 
electric needle entirely unnecessary. 

I will tell in detail full particulars to enable any 
other sufferer to achieve the same happy results 
asI did, All Task is a two-cent stamp for reply. 
Address Caroline Osgood, 346-J, Custom House, 
Providence, R. I. 


CALIFORNIA 


Listed Exchange 


OIL STOCKS 


We makea specialty of dealing in Califor- 
nia oil stocks (listed Exchange only), repre- 
senting every oil field. Good listed exchange 
stocks can be sold any day the inivestor 
wishes to realize. Good California oil stocks 
are listed on the San Francisco or Los An- 
geles Oil Exchange as soon as they are ona 
producing, dividend-earning basis. 

These seasoned securities can be bought to- 
day at prices earning dividends of one per 
cent ormore a month (payable monthly) from 
the day of purchase. Many assure much 
greater returns as development progresses. 
Many of these stocks are advancing in price, 
point by point, as the oil industry grows 
daily. 

We will furnish to those interested, with- 
out charge, a list of all the California oil 
stocks which are listed and paying dividends, 
together with photographs and maps of tiie 
various fields. We will furnish without 
charge, a report on any California oil com- 
pany. A postal card request will bring much 
valuable information and a copy of our pub- 
lication, ‘‘The Oil Book,” without charge. 


Lincoln Mortgage & Loan Co., 


157 Whittell Bidg., SanFrancisco 
622 Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
537 Henry Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 
New York Office: LINCOLN STOCK & BOND CO. 
946 Marbridge Bldg., Herald Square 


























Hygiene of Beauty 


Art booklet FREE telling how 
to improve your personal appear- 
“\ance. All about massage to add 
splumptness to neck, shoulders, 
and form and secure a beautiful 
carriage of the body. Send stamp 
for postage, please. 


Mrs. A. E. Cooper, Battle Creek, Mick. 


Start a Profitable Mail Order Business 


of your own, home evenings. Fascinating work; 
money comes in fast; very small investment. 
Turns your idle hours into gold, Proven success 
SPECIAL SERVICE 
110 W. 34th St., 











Suite 903, New York 








LADIES! ONE DOLLAR buys 3 exquisite 
DUCHESS COLLARS and 3 beautiful 

JABOTS, (no two alike) regular price 50 cents each. 

Eno neckwear to last all summer; but one of our 

many ey ee just offered become acquaint 

Act quick before they’re gone. 

A. H. HOFFMAN, Manager, 419 Broadway, New York 
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Charles XII of Sweden ; Saratoga (1777), 
Burgoyne defeated by Gen. Gates; Valmy 
(1792) » French revolutionists defeat allied 
armies under Duke of Burgundy ; Water- 
loo (1815), Napoleon defeated by allies 
under Wellington. 2. If these fifteen are 
all to be considered ‘‘ decisive battles’’ 
the choice of seven more particularly so 
then others must depend upon comparison 
of the relative importance of that which 
was decided in every case. 

In the September number of the Normal In- 


structor, the following verses appeared as a 
blackboard illustrated poem 


A haze on the far horizon 
An infinite tender sky, etc. 








Will you please tell me who is the author of this 
poem from which they were taken, and where it 
can be secured.—Gilman, Ia. 

The verse is from the wonderfully ex- | 
pressive poem ‘‘Kach in His Own 
Tongue,’’ by William Herbert Carruth, 
professor of German language and liter- 
ature, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. The poem has been copied very 
freely in newspapers and magazines, but 
we do not know in what special collec- 
tion it can be found. In the verse re- 
ferred to the word ‘‘ Nature’’ was changed 
to ‘‘Autumn’’ by the illustrator, and 
other minor changes made. The poem 
complete is as follows :— 
A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where tle cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfield, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all over upland and lowland, 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it Nature, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our heart high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in, 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking tlhe hemlock, 
And Jesus on the Rood ; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 





A Correction 


Epiror ‘‘ ANSWERS TO QUERIES”’ 

The following query appeared in your 
Department in the Normal 'nstructor for 
January, 1910. 

Certain overland trains leave New York daily, 
at 12 noon, for San Francisco. The same trains 
return at the same rate, leaving San Francisco at 
midnight, When the schedule has been in oper- 
ation 30 days, the train that leaves New York on 
Tuesday will pass how many return trains on its 
trip to San Francisco, time required to cross con- 
tinent being 7 days of 24 hrs. each--A Subscriber. 

I was not satisfied with your answer of 
‘seven trains.”’ The question was not a 
new one to me, having been carefully 
thought out years ago. Instead of the 
west-bound New York train meeting but 
seven east-bound trains during the seven 
days’ trip to San Francisco, this train 
Will meet and pass fourteen east-bound 
trains before reaching its western terminal. 

This is evident from the following 
considerations :— 

I. As there is a difference of three 
hours between New York and San Fran- 
Cicso local time, the west-bound train 
leaving New York at 12 noon, New York 
ume, Tuesday, will reach San Francisco 
at nine A. M. San Francisco time, the 
following Tuesday. 

2. The train leaving San Francisco at 
2noon, San Francisco time, Tuesday, 
will reach New York at three P. M., New 
York time, the following Tuesday. 

3. When the west-bound train leaves 
New York at 12 noon, New York time, 
‘tven east-bound trains have already left 
San Francisco aud are on the way. At 12 
Noon, San Francisco time, on the Tues- 












day the New York train leaves New York, 
and at 12 noon, San Francisco time, of 
each of the six following days, a train 
will leave San Francisco, making seven 
additional trains, all east-bound and all 
must be passed by the west-bound New 
York train before it reaches San Fran- 
cisco, at nine A. M. San Francisco time, 
the following Tuesday, fourteen in all. 
4. As the west-bound New York train 
and the trains it is meeting are running 
in opposite directions and towards each 
other, and as each train is covering one- 
seventh of the entire distance every 
twenty-four hours, or one-fourteenth, 
every twelve hours, trains must meet and 
pass every twelve hours. As the first 
east-bound train will be met by the west- 
bound train about one-thirty P. M. of 
Tuesday, and every twelve hours there- 


| after, the number met and passed will be 
| fourteen. 

In support of this result, I have the 
opinions of the railroad officials of the 
New York Central and of the Long Island 
| Railroads, with whom I have been in 

correspondence in reference to this ques- 

tion, From the Long Island Railroad 
| office, I have received a diagram which 
clearly shows that the above answer, 
| fourteen, must be correct. 

In addition to the opinions of the rail- 
road men whom I mentioned in my pre- 
vious letters, I have received the follow- 
| ing reply from the Departinent of Pro- 

blems Solved, in the Instructor, to which 


| I sent the query, a short time since. 


‘‘A train traveling from New York 
would meet the seven trains that are on 
the road when it meets the first one, and 
seven others which would statt before it 
reaches San Francisco, making fourteen 
trains in all.’’ 

Very truly, 
JAMEs S. CooLky. 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


{Our correspondent has slightly misread 
the problem, as the trains were to leave 
San Francisco at 12 o'clock midnight in- 
stead of 12 noon, and therefore will ar- 
rive at New York at 3 a. mi. instead of 3 
p. m. but this will make no difference 
in the correctness of his answer, as tlie 
schedule had been in operation long 
enough so that there was a string of trains 
twenty-four liours apart on the road. ] 
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Fill out coupon and mail today for this big free outfit 
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has been collected from your subscribers, to pay yourself and us. In 
other words you deliver the goods, collect the money, keep your part 
and any time in thirty days send our i. 
you collect to pay for the goods actuall 
25 cents out of each $1.00 is sent us. 


You Keep 75 Cents Out of Each Dollar 


Putting it in another sense, out of every $100 collected you get 
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$7.75, is absolutely FREE to 
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nin a few‘hours after you get the samples. 


r test yet to see just what 


for them. He kept the difference. 


Also send our instruction book called ‘‘Nuggets of Gold,” which tells you in plain, easy language just how to run 
Samples, catalogue and instruction 
You can clear big money showing our samples and the job lasts the year round. 


H. P. Watkins, of Kansas, writes, “‘My first lot from you delivered for 
318.40."" He sent us in thirty days after the goods were shipped $72.85. which paid 


sions, of Utah, writes ‘‘I would be safe in saying I earned 
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dren to support and I have paid $300.00. that I owed and supported the family.’* 


These testimonials, with hundreds of others, are now on file, but why not send for samples, show them to friends and neighbors, 
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one-fourth of the selling price or out of every dollar you collect you keep 75 cents. 
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published inthe U.S., or any advertised combination or clubbing 
offer, send to us for it and we will include THE TEACHERS’ GAZETTE 
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rimary Plans add 5 cts. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Exception : 


In case of 


John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 








Made Specially For Teachers By 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, 
MN. J., “whose name is familiar to teachers gen- 
Merally as the author of ‘‘History of Education,”’ 
11%‘ Foundation of Education,’’ A New School Manage- 
mient, etc., etc.,’’ assisted by Miss Nellie G. Pet- 
ticrew, ateacher of many years successful ex- 
Jiperience in the Piqua, Ohio Schools, joint 

jauthor of Every Day Plans and joint editor of 
Normal Instructor. 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur- 
chased and sold more than 75,000 Question Books 
different titles being used within that 
. Both of these books became so thoroughly 
out of date that, believing teacuers are always 
#7 |ideserving of the best, we contracted with Pro- 

MN i ifessor Seeley and Miss Petticrew in the spring 

AA jof 1905 to prepare a Question Book along new 

PP bland thoroughly modern lines. 
==) The large sale which Seeley’s Question Book 
has enjoyed amply justify our conclusion that a 


NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK 
would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers. 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers The Following Topics : 

























English and Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

merican Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners and 
Reading Algebra Writing Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management — for the Study 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching of Current Events. 


These topics are treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating 
methods of studying and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book Published. , 

SECOND. By questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. 
It is invaluable for class and personal revievs, preparing for examinations, etc. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of 
laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained in the following liberal combinations: 


With Normal Instructor One year.....cscceccreersecsererensereseees $1.60 
With Primary Plans one yeat.........c:sceseeeeecessensereeecsereeeesers 1,60 
With Full set (10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments, postpaid.. 1.60 
With Full set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans, postpaid............. 1.60 
With The Pathfinder, One year.......cssereescesesereeeereseessees 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one year... .....+.seeeeneeeees 1.60 


Any Three of the above publications to same address $2.20; any Feur $2.80; any Five $3.40; 
any Six $4.00; all Seven $4.60 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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We will teach you by mail and equip you to command a good income or 
4 you can startin business for yourself. Many women nowadaysare 
earning $100 a week—$5, ing. One woman, the 
head designer of Chicago's largest retail dry goods house, is said to receive 
$10.000ayear. eae eer, cas p pe pape r Borome 
t res: '° 18 issu 
he on ned beg dhownediaem, The American System is 
5 pa came and complete in every detail. Theselessons you 
$1 tterns your own you 
to p bed e Lunetenatal icombenn, olen to design, draft, cut, 
fit, make, drape and trim any garment, including chil 's clothing. 
WHAT ARE THESE LESSONS WORTH? 


ta eny: "Ihave made 25 waists (6 cill ones) all perfect [i 
gel fect enved the paiva of making my own silk dres.® | 
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the price of my course by 
"My husband is surpri ." "I believe your system of 
is the best in use; itis fully worth $200 toany one d ak. 
ing." "I would not take $300 for what I havelearned and do withoutit," 
Peat array, Ayre die 
i , ii | 
Gellar this eoleas MERICAN SYSTEM OF DRESOMAKIN | 
whale they . <r s FREE. \ ae A if 
copy ‘0 woman, Requests filled order 
today. 1 F5.5't take tne to weite.a batter, just une the Coupen. 
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FILL IN THIS COUPON AND SEND IT IN AT ONCE 
SESE SSE essere eee eeeeaeee a 
: FREE BOOK COUPON 
& AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING. 
672 Commerce Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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a} do , become dress- 
sakts, nd ually tora qocdiinnmme. 
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ONE SUIT PAYS FOR COURSE. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
AMERICAN CoLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING: 
have just finished lessons in your course 
of ingron ond om delighted wit iy” dy speak ' 
i to others, ave 
wauld not take $50 for it and do without it. 1 ® maker, 
can save the cost of the lessons in one coat 
I can buy the material and make it to fit better. 
have made three ccat suits and a number of skitts 5 
and shirt waists, besides quite a lot of other sewing 
all of which has given perfect satisfaction. , : 
accept thanks for the instructions given 4 
and the inteyest you havetaken in me. GBP. Or.ncccccscoccccsonscccccscvcsobncsesncscesescosesens 
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Book Reviews 


‘‘The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman.’’ 
By Fabian Franklin. 6x9 ins. Cloth, 
gilt top, rough edges. Three portraits. 
446 pages. $3.50. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 

This authorized biography of one of the 
foremost of American educators may well 
rank among the important books of the 
season. Dr. Gilman was born in 1831 
and died in 1908. The record of these 
seventy-seven years is given in this vol- 
ume ina manner worthy of the notable 
and useful life-thus measured. He was 
identified-with large and broad educa- 
tional work. Though not in the teach- 
ing ranks at that time, while in Eng- 
land in 1853 en route to St. Petersburg as 
one of the attaches of the United States 
Legation, he delivered an address before 
the National Public School Association, 
at the invitation of Richard Cobden and 
john Bright, on ‘*The Common School 
System of America,’’ which was enthu- 
siastically received. But the value of his 
work to higher education is seen in the 
building up of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale; of the University of Cal- 
ifornia of whiich he was the ‘‘logical 
first President ;’’ of John Hopkins Univer- 
sity of which he was also the first head 





and for many years so continued; and of 
the Carnegie Institution of which he was 
also the first president. The volume deals 
not only with his public and educational 
work, but most intimately with him in 
his other relations. The volume abounds 
in interesting correspondence with Rich- 
ard Cobden, Carl Schurg, Andrew D. 
White, Chas. W. Eliot, Sidney Lanier, 
Andrew Carnegie, and many other prom- 
inent men. Asa biography of a busy, 
useful, inspiring life, it should carry 
the influence of the character depicted 
through even wider circles than he 
touched in life. 

‘*Southern Prose and Poetry.’’ By Edwin 
Mims, University of North Carelina and 
Bruce R. Payne, University of Virginia. 
5x8% ins. 440 pages. Cloth. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

‘‘The principal purpose of this collec- 
tion,’’ as stated by the compilers, ‘‘is to 
inspire the youth of the South to a more 
earnest and intelligent study of the liter- 
ature of that section.’’ There is no in- 
tenion of sectional glorification, or of 
diminishing the effort devoted to the 
study of American literature, but as they 
further say, ‘‘our boys and girls should 
begin to acquaint themselves with some 
of the finer spirits * * * of the section in 
which they dwell.’’ This is certainly a 
praiseworthy object, and there is an 
abundance and richness of material from 
which to draw. A mention of some of 
the names they hiave had to select from 
sufficiently indicate this. Under ‘‘ Stories 
and Romances’’ are Poe, Simms, John P. 
Kennedy, Thomas Nelson Page, Joel 
Chandler Harris, G. W. Cable, John Fox, 
Jr., Charles Egbert Craddock, James Lane 
Allen, Ellen Glasgow, John Esten Cooke ; 
under ‘‘Poems,’’ Poe, Lanier, Hayne, 
Henry Timrod, Samuel Minturn Peck, 
Theodore O’Hara, Father Ryan, Philip 
P. Cooke. Thomas Jefferson and Robert 
E. Lee contribute most of the ‘‘ Letters ;’’ 





and Henry Clay, Calhoun, Lamar, Watter- 
son, Grady, Edwin A. Alderman, Benj. 
Hill, and Walter H. Page furnish the 
‘*Orations and Addresses.’’ It is a won- 
derfully rich collection, intended pri- 
marily for schools, and the expectation 
of the compilers that ‘‘ because the liter- 
ature of the South is a part of the Na- 
tion’s literature, it is believed that these 
stories and poems will be studied with 
profit and pleasure by students from all 
sections of our country,’’ should be well 
founded. 

‘Among School Gardens.’’ By M. 
Louise Greene, M. Pd., Ph. D. 5%x8 
ins. 388 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.25. Charities Publication Committee, 
New York. 

The School Garden is a live subject, 
and this book is a valuable contribution 
to the literature pertaining to it. The 
author is thoroughly prepared by experi- 
ence and investigation to give informa- 
tion as to what has been done in this line 





and how it can best be done, After con- 






siderable of other work in this direction 
she’ was seleeted by The Russel Sage 
Foundation to spend a summer in visit. 


ing such gardens in this country and 
Canada. he boek is issued by this 
Foundation. It is intended to answer 


the questions: What are school gardens? 
What purpose do they serve? Where are 
thebest? To give such explicit directions 
that a novice may be able to start such q 
garden, and to show that even the sim. 
plest one can be of benefit to the children, 
In the preparation of the book, the very 
best sources for information have been 
availed of and it represents the knowledge 
and experience of many of those who 
have been most successful in this work, 
There are about one hundred and twenty 
illustrations in the book, mostly from 
photograplis, and there are exact plans of 
gardens and explicit directions for plant. 
ing, cultivation, etc. In the present 
interest in this important subject, this 
will be a valuable book. 





Books Received 


‘Around the World, Book V.’’ For 
Fifth and Sixth Grades. By Stella w, 
Carroll Tolman. Edited by Clarence F, 
Carroll. Pronouncing vocabulary. I!lus. 
trated. 312 pages, 5%x8 ins. Cloth, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

‘French Secondary Schools.’’ An Ac. 
count of the Origin, Development and 
Present Organization of Secondary Edu- 
cation in France. By Frederic Ernest 


Farrington, Ph.D. Illustrated. 5%x8 
ins. 450 pages. Cloth. $2.50. Long. 


mans, Green & Co., New York. 
‘“Play.’’ Comprising Games for the 
Kindergarten Playgronud, Schoolroom 
and College. How to Coach and Play 
Girls’ Basket-ball, etc. By Emmet Dunn 


Angell. 5x7% ins. Igo pages. Cloth. 
$1.50 net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


‘‘The Rescue of Cuba.’’ Marking an 
Epoch in the Growth of Free Government. 
By Andrew S. Draper, LL.B., LL.D. 
Illustrated. 5x7% ins. 235 pages. Cloth. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘* American Public Addresses.’’ 
by Joseph Villiers Denney. 
325 pages. Cloth. 
Co., Chicago. 

‘‘Landmarks of British History.’’ By 
Lucy Dale. author of ‘‘The Principles of 


Edited 
5x74 ins, 
Scott, Foresman & 


English Vonstitutional History.’’ Illus. 
trated. 5x7% ins. 256 pages. Cloth. 
a ‘ap Longmans, Green & Co., New 
fork. 


‘'Stc.ies from European History.’ By 
Lucy Dale. Illustrated. 5x7% ins. 144 
pages. Cloth. 50c. net. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 


‘fAn Outline of Individual Study.” 
By G. E. Partridge, Ph. D. 5x7 ins. 
240 pages. Cloth. $1.25 net. Sturgis 
& Walton Co., New York. 

‘*The Mother Goose Primer.’’ By Belle 
Wiley. Colored illustrations. 6x7% ins. 
128 pages. Cloth. 32c. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., New York. 

‘The American Rural School.’ Its 
Characteristics, Its Future and Its Pro- 
blems. By Harold Waldstein Foght, A. 
M. 5x8ins. 361 pages. Cloth. $1.25 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

‘‘Travels at Home.’’ Selected from 
the Works of Mark Twain by Percival 
Chubb, Director of English in the Ethical 
Culture School, New York, and arranged 
for Home and Supplementary Reading in 
the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Illustrated. 5x7% ins. 143 pages. Cloth. 
50c. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

‘*Ben, the Black Bear.’’ By William 
H. Wright. Illustrated. 5%x8ins. 121 
pages. Cloth. 60c. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

‘‘All Around Asia.’’ By Jacques W. 
Redway, F. R. G. S., author of ‘' Ele- 
mentary Phyiscal Geography’’and ‘' Com- 
mercial Geographv.’’ Illustrated. 5x7% 
ins. 313 pages. Cloth. 60c net. Charles 
Scrtbner's Sons, New York. 

‘*The Building and Care of the Body.” 
An Elementary Text-book in Practical 
Physiology and Hygiene. By Columbus 
N. Millard, author of ‘‘The Wonderful 
House that Jack Has.’’ Illustrated. 5x7% 
ins. 235 pages. Cloth. 4oc. net. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


‘The Howell Primer.’’ 127 pages. 
Cloth. 25c pestyvaid. Hinds, Noble & 





Eldridge, New York. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 . 


cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 


ENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration, 
In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 

SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. xpress orders cost no more than post office 
money orders. They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress oy March 3, 1879. 
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Always the Best—Better than Ever 


After its usual Summer vacation the Insrrucror greets its thousands of readers at the open- 
ing of a new school year. We have set a high mark for the Insrrucror this year. We intend 
to give even more than ever before of aid, inspiration and instruction to our readers. We trust 
that every one of our teacher constituency has likewise made a resolve to do more and to be 
more to the pupils in charge than ever before. There is no one greater aid in carrying out 
this resolve than the regular reading of a magazine like the Insrrucror. If you are an oc- 
casional reader, become a regular one; if a regular subscriber, be sure that your subscription 
does not lapse. Before subscribing or renewing read our liberal Combination Offers below. 


Primary Plans 

Is a magazine of practical aids for teachers and primary pupils, and numbers among its con- 
tributurs leading specialists in every branch of primary work. Arts and Crafts, Nature Study, 
English, Industry Stories, Physical T'raining, Primary Helps, Reproduction Stories, Black- 
board Work, Drawings, Nature Study Pictures, Busy Work Devices, Illustrated Problems, etc., 
are among the monthly features which combine to make it the most helpful and practical jour- 
nal fur primary teachers, and have won for it the enviable position it holds with them. — Pri- 
MARY Pans has been increased in size to conform to NorMmat Insrrucror, and provides consider- 
ably more matter than formerly. ‘The price remains the same, however, —$1.00 a year. To 
subscribers to Normal Instructor a special rate of 80 cents a year is made. Sub- 
scribers to Norma Insrructor having primary pupils will find it to their advantage to have 
Primary Prans also. Both can be obtained a full year for only $1.60. It is also 
offered in various liberal combinations as listed below. 


The Instructor Literature Series of Classics and Supplementary Readers 

Every teacher should familiarize herself with our Five Cent Classics and Supple- 
mentary Readers. They provide a great fund of choice material for all grades. Those for 
primary grades are printed in large type and were prepared by leading primary teachers famil- 
iar with the requirements of their grades. ‘These books are described and listed inside our 
back cover. A supply of these books will be of great assistance to you and can be very easily 
obtained. In addition to the Five Cent books the Instructor Literature Series includes a 
consederable number of more extended Classics and Readers, most of the annotated for class 
use, as shown in list. 


Entertainment Material 

Teachers often find it difficult to obtain suitable Entertainment material, To such 
we wish to call special attention to our YEar’s EnrertaiInMEnts and also to LirrLe. Plays anp 
EXERCISES. 

Tue Year’s Entertainments is a set of ten books specially designed to provide Entertain- 
ment material for all grades and for every month of the school year. They are fully described 
elsewhere in this journal. Price 15ca volume, any two 25c, any five 60c, the set complete $1.00. 

LirrLe Piays anp Exercises is the general title of a series of twenty-four books of little 
plays, adapted to primary grades. For the most part these plays and exercises have previously 
appeared in Primary Pans, and every title appearing in the series has proven its popularity 
by large numbers of requests being received for it before publication in book form. 


The Pathfinder 


Tue Paturinver is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and 
has many advantages, because of location, over any other Current Events paper published. 
Its sixteen pages, reaching its subscribers fifty-two times a year, not only serve to keep one 
well informed regarding the world’s current history but also provide many special articles on 
important matters of general interest. Tue Paturinper is almost as well known in the educa- 
tional field as Normat Instructor and Primary Prawns and really needs no introduction. Its en- 
tire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. Tue Parurinper is 
$1.00 a year or in combinations as listed below. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma. Insrrucror, 
Primary Pians, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Toe Year’s Enrertainments, all 
of which are published by us; together with the PatHrinver and the Procressive Teacuer for 
which we act as agents: - 


Schedule of Prices 


Combination Prices 


Normal Instructor, one year......... .s.eccceeseeeeeereeeeeee $1.00 Any TWO of the foregoing to same address............... $1.60 
Primary Plans, one yeaT...............00000+ ceseceee ceereens 1.00 Any THREE of the foregoing to same address.............. 2.20 
ptt Bk nari ir — caper cae ee om Any FOUR of the foregoing to same address......... ..... 2.80 
pane o oe Abiaranch argo set of ten vols., postpaid. 1.00 Any FIVE of the foregoing to same address.............. 3.40 
The Pathfinder, one year..................... BER aot 1.00 Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............... 4.00 
*The Progressive Teacher, one yea..............--..--++-- 1.00 Ail of the foregoing to same address.............. ......... 4.60 


Canadian and Foreign Postage is added to above prices, for each publication sent to such: countries. 
Agents are desired to represent us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, Asso- 
ciations, Institutes, etc. Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or he!pful books may be obtained 
asareward, There is hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subscriptions. 
Ask for terms. 
*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in its scope and we can 


recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. Itis in no sense con- 
fined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation. 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 





Mother Goose Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Clock and Mouse; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; My Son John. 
Hi Diddle, Diddle, Etc., Mother Goose at Picnic, 
Mother Goose Going to School, 


° 9 ° 
Eskimo Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Eskimo Fishing, Mother and Child in Home, Es- 
kimo at Home, Home of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Hole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal, 
Kskimo in Canoe, Mother with two Children, 
Polar Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll. 


Physiology Stencils 





Skeleton 5 feet long, Very fime....... ........ 15 cts, 
Circulation of the BlOOd..........6.seeeeeeeeee 10 cts. 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs......... 10 cts. 
Heart Showing all the Parts..............+0+. 10 cts. 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, etc. ...10 cts 
Stomach and Intestines............ ...10 cts. 
Ear Showing all the Parts...........555 sees 10 cts. 
Eye Showing all the Parts..........0...s.s00s 5 cts 


Busy WoRK 


STENCILS 


Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 


Set No.1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts. 


Set No. 2 
Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cts. 


Special Busywork Stencils 





10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents 
10 Hliawatha Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for....10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for.........- 10 cents 






10 Animal Stencils, assorted for... .-10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,............+ 10 cents 
10 Fruitand Vegetable Stencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for.............. 10 cents 
10 Washington and Lincoln Subjects, for....10 cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted, for............... 10 cents 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils, assorted for.......... 10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.25 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 
Friday, Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and His Father. . 


Orders for any of 


the above filled by— 





CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 


Cat-tails and Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 


Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 


Holly and Berries. 
Brownies with Bells. 


Soldiers with Gun and Drum. 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks. 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar, 

Little Girls Holding Calendar. 


Large Fireplace Calendar. 


Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Borders, Each 5 cents 





Sunbohnet Babies, Overall.Boys, Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, 
Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, Mistletoe, Santa, 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, 
Kittens, Turkeys, 
Carrying Pumpkins. Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
Wild Roses, Double Roses, 
Chicks, Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cat-tails, Morning 
Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Puppies, Frogs, Gos- 
lings, Stork Border, Asters, Carnations, Vegetables, Brown- 
ies Planting Trees, Sweet Peas, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood 


Maple Leaves, Swallows, 


Brownies Eating Melons, 


Brownies 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. 


Best Stencils Made 
Thanksgiving Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches or larger, each 10 cents 
Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 
Mayfiower, Indian Corn on Stalk, Large Turkey, 
Colonial Relics, Milk Maid. 


Christmas Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches or larger, each 10 cents 

Santa Driving Eight Reindeer, Santa Going Down 
Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas Tree, 
Children Hanging Stockings, Shepherd with Crook, 
“A Merry Christmas,” *‘A Happy New Year,” 
Holy Family, The Good Shepherd, Wise Men, 
Christ Child, Madonna and Child, Fireplace Calen- 
dar, Holly Calendar. 


Patriotic Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 
Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Horse, Grant 
on Horse, Roosevelt on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Boys with Flags, Drummer 
Boy and Soldier with Gun, Uncle Sam, Colonial 
Relics consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc. 


Program Stencils 


Price, prepaid, each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy double letters six 
inches high, size 17x40 inches. Nice for fall. 
Design of bunnies and roses, with double letters 
fortwo color work. Size 17x40 inches. 


Roll of Honor Stencils 


Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large 
double letters, decorated with daisies. Very hand- 
some. Size 22x34 inches. 
Large ow] with scroll decorated with violets and 
having double letters, Size 22x34 inches. 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 
Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 


Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen- 
dars and they may be used in many other ways, 


Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 
Elephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Eagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 


Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O’ Lanterns, 
Easter Lilies, Flag and Eagle, Spread Eagle, As- 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 
Calendar, Pumpkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, 
Rabbits with Eges, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 
dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
O’ Lantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Baby with 
Eggs. 


Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 
United States, North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Centrai States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


Special Map Stencils 
Name Any State for Blackboard, each.......20 cts. 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Large World for Blackboard, each...........80 ets, 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts. Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 


Small Map Stencils 
Order any map stencil listed on this page for seat- 
work purposes if you wish. They are 83,x11 inches 
and the price of each is 3 cents 


Welcome Stencils 


Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Fancy double letters six inches high, decorated 
with flowers, birds and butterflies. The decoration 
is arranged so as to be used to prepare a pretty 
blackboard border also. Size 22x34 inches. 


Hiawatha Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, With 
His Friends, With Iago, His Deer Hunt, The Ban- 
quet, Large Hiawatha, His Canoe. 
Special Hiawatha, 22x34 inches, for 10 cents, 


Alphabet Stencils 


These stencils are used to pre- 
pare mottoes and other fancy 
wording. They are very practi- 
cal and economical. 

Set 24,in. high like*tA”’ for ......10¢e 
Set 12 in. high like “A’’-for.. 4 
Set 6 in. high like “B” for........25¢ 
set 5 in. high — ornamental letters 
decorated with daisies—for 20c. 
Set 4in. high, handsome double 
letters, capitals and small let- 





’ oS er errr a 2c 
Blossoms, Bunting, Violets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, . : : ; hal 
Quail, Assorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, ie eae nek wane 
Flag Bunting. a age 
| ER es er 10¢ 
Phonic Stencils Set Spencerian for blackboard, 


capitals, small letters and figures for............ 10¢c 


The object of this set of stencils is to supply suitable draw- Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- , 
0c 


ings for phonic purposes, and 


for reading and language 


CUES ONG MUTE TOF... .cccocccccccsccscsccsccsocse 


work generally with beginners. The phonic sounds are to 


be supplied by the teacher. 


They are omitted from the set 
so as to furnish more drawings—40 drawings in all. 

The drawings vary in size according to subject but all are 
large enough for the blackboard and may be stamped in the 


SUPPLIES 


STAMPING POWDER.— Blue Stamping Powder 


usual way. They may be stamped on paper or cardboard in ‘4 pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
also, by using Colored chalk dust on the eraser instead of stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 


white chalk. 


other drawings of their own. 


use these drawings in connection with any primer and at 


Teachers can combine two or more of the cloth, etc. 
drawings with good results and they will soon learn to add 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 


The thoughtful teacher can 


COLORED CHALK. — Very best Colored Cray- 


the same time they may be used to stamp blackboard bor- ons for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. 


ders, posters for the small children to trace and color, and 


for language and busywork generally. 
Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Assorted Colers 
1 doz. for 15c ; 2 doz. 25c ; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid. 


Dansville, N. Y.' 


_ under supervision, for purposes of gait- 


Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft. Longfellow, | 


bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, | 
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Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Epitor’s NoTeE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynufield Centre, Mass. Mrs, 
Perkius will reply to letters enclosing a seif- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap. 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 

DEAR FRIENDS :— 

How does it seem to be back working 
again? How much have you been able 
to gain during the summer that will help 
you get into touch with boy and girl life? 
Have you made note of things to do and 
have done during the odd moments that 
will come in the early days of sckool 
when there are lulls and gaps to be filled? 
Can you have on hand anything better 
than a well-written, suggestive magazine 
article to be read and commented upon? 
Sometimes it is well to give such an arti- 
cle to be read at the seat by two or three 
different pupils and see what each will 
make of it and be able to tell about. 

Ask the boys to tell you what stories 
of nature (like ‘‘Silverspot, the King of 
the Pool’’) they have read in their Ameri- 
can Boy. Ask them to tell you about the 
science article that interested them most 
and about the phase of boy museum work 
they felt most attracted to. (Pages 250, 
June and July, etc.) 

In connection with these reports you 
will find it helpful in the geography 
classes to use, ‘‘ Microscopic Animals of 
the Sea’? by Howard Shannon, page gg, 
| June Harper’s. (Nine pictures.) 

As toscience, if you have a boy in your 
classes who is especially thoughtful, ask 
him to read and talk to the class about 
the subject-matter of the paper on ‘‘ The 
Question of the Atom’’ by Robert Ken- 
nedy Duncan, page 113, June Harper’s, 
It is a wonderfully interesting and valu- 
able paper for class use. We all need to 
be knowing of everything that is proved 
in regard to these important matters and 
what is still a matter of study and re- 
search. 

I have been noting articles on Mexico 
and. for those who ask, would say,--you 
will surely want to read the ‘‘ Personal 
Recollections of Porfirio Diaz, Presicent 
of Mexico’’ as written by Mrs. Belle M. 
Sherman in July Cosmopolitan, page 207, 
first paper. ‘‘That ambitious barefoot 
boy of Oaxaca; the man whom al] the 
world admits to be the greatest ruler liv- 
ing.’’ Nine illustrations. 

When you study Rhode Island with the 
class, you will find most helpful a fas- 
cinating article by George H. Webb, in 
the June New England Magazine, page 
453. The title is, ‘‘ Providence, Rhocle 
Island, the Gateway of Southern New 
England.’’ There are seventeen illus- 
trations of beauty and interest. This 
account contains the facts most usable in 
a geograpliy class and a ‘‘ Visit to Provi- 
dence’’ planned by a comiittee of two 
or three pupils can be made delightful 
through the use of this article and a little 
| imagination. 

These Friday afternoon ‘‘visits’’ to 
large cities, using magazine illustrations, 
postal cards, railroad and steamship 
pamphlets are in many schools proving 
instructive and helpful. 

If you have a collection of pictures of 
mountains, lakes or rivers of several of 
the states, you are indeed fortunate, —or 
if you know where to find such in mag: 
azines. You can have a collection of 
Massachusetts mountains—old Bay State 
hills—by getting the New England Mag- 
azine for June. ‘‘Saving the State’s 
Mountains’’ is an interesting account of 
‘‘reservations’’ made beautiful for the use 
of the publicand holding from devasta- 
tion natural beauties. Nine pictures. 

The ‘‘Sierras’’ (article noted below) 
and the June Magazine Outlook article 
on ‘‘Mountain Playground Parks’’ tell of 
more wouderful peaks but each state 
should make the best of itsown and Mass- 
achusetts furnishes an example, in its 
park and boulevard system. 

Eight fine State of Maine views are 
given in the June New England Magazine, 
six being full-page pictures. ~ 

Good Housekeeping for June has a 
number of ideas that should furnish 
schoolroom plans. On page 756, under 
the caption, ‘‘Exchange of Children’’ 1s 
| given an account of the European practice 
| of summer-vacation exchange of homes, 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYIN/3 PAST EXAMINATIONS ° 
These 


past examinations, reviewed earcfully, will 





prepare the student to pass any teachers, Kogen's 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
fn the Union, These examinations were pre- 

nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


Com. DraPzR 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
Exam. Grammar, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, i 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, 
. Exam. in Botany, 

14 Yrs. Exam, in Physics, 

14 Yrs. Exam, in Chemistry, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, r 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans . 

*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which {is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 

Ball Publishing Co., 

Sirs: Allow me to express my praises for your books entitled 
Fourteen Years in Regents E inations. The assist I re- 
ceived from these books aided me in passing the January Regents. 

It shall be my future pleasure to recommend your valuable 
books to all persons whom I know intend trying any Regents 











examinations, Very respectfully yours 
EDWARD T. O'CONNOR, 
Mar, 6, 1909. P.O. Department, Buffalo, N. Y. 








BALL PUBLISHING CO,, 20x%. rocHEsTER, X.Y. 








“STAONAL”’ 

For Kindergarten, Marking and 
Checking 
*“*DUREL” 

Hard Pressed for Pastel Effects 
*“CRAYOLA” 


For General Color Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 


*AN-DU-SEPTIC’”’ 
Dustless White and Colored Chalks 
Samples furnished upon application 


Binney & Smith Co. 
81-83 Fulton Street, New York 








BLAGKBOARDS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


REAL STONE SLATE. Best quality 15, 16 and 
17 cents per square foot respectively for the 3, 344 
and 4 foot widths, 

HYLOPLATE STYLE. 
Fine and very durable surface. 
wall or over bare studding. 


Made of wood pulp. 
Can be put on any 
3, 34 and 4 foot 


widths, Black 9 cents per square foot. Green 10 
cents per square foot. 
NATIONAL BLACKBOARI CANVAS. (Slated 


Cloth), Fine black surface. Very durable. 3 foot 
width 40 cents per lineal yard, 4 foot width 50 
cents per lineal yard, 
PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. Made of National 
B.B. Canvas with rollers at top and bottom, 
3 Ft. x 3 Ft. 60 cents 4 Ft.x 4 Ft. $1.00 
3 Ft. x 5 Ft. 90 cents 4 Ft. x 6 Ft. $1 50 
LIQUID SLATING—BLACK. For refinishing 
old boardsand making new. Gallon cans $1.50; 
1 quart cans 50 cents. 
CATALOG SHOWING WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 
Mailed on Request. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
N 233-235 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO. 





New Invention; never before sold 
in your territory; horse owners 
wi about them: automatic 
hame fastener sells at sight; coin 
money; a for tune in your territory; free sample to wock- 
ers; write atonce. Automatic Fastener Co, @ 1099, Cincinnati,O, 


AGENTS. 












A Dann’s Noiseless ) postp:ia 
Blackboard Eraser f 10%ts 


anda Pint Pkg. Rowles’ Inkessence 

The above mentioned arti- 
cles possess such exceptions! 
meritthatthey are used in 
the schools of leading cities. 

Special offer is made to 
acquaint school people with 
the great meritof the goods. 


2 ¢ 


\ 
Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


N, 288-285 Market St.. CHICAGO. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


j ing a fresh point of view, acquiring a new 
| language, etc. ‘‘Provocative of inter- 

national peace’’ it is said to be—no 
doubt it would be. Ask the girls to pro- 
cure the magazine and have the matter 
talked about. 

An idea about maps is given on page 
717 that teachers may find useful. And 
on page 702 begins a decidedly attractive 
paper on ‘‘The Discovery of America in 
1910’? by Guy Morrison Walker, LL. B. 
Four pages of valuable facts for use with 
classes, stated in a manner that makes 
the facts stick and makes them mean 
something. Stimulating, decidedly en- 
joyable. 

Very few teachers expect to get along 
without the use of the New York Outlook, 
especially since the editorial connection 
of Theodore Roosevelt with the periodi- 
cal, It is impossible to refer to all the 
condensed weekly statements of events of 
world-wide importance, as ably ontlined 
in ‘‘The Week’’ of each number. The 
| July 2 number contains matter which will 

be especially appreciated ; and the July 9 
| number discusses Direct Primaries, Con- 
gress and the Popular Will and kindred 
subjects in a helpful manner. With the 
interesting paragraphs on world-mission- 
ary news, page 459 of the July 2 number, 
read the account on page 327, Philadel- 





| phia Sunday School Times, by Charles 


| you give the next talk on patiotism. 


Gallaudet Trumbull. 

In the same number, the paper by Jane 
Addanis on ‘‘Charity and Social Justice’’ 
will be read with absorbing interest. It 
contains much to ponder well. ‘‘Two 


groups—moved to action by pity for the | 
poor aud by hatred of injustice’ ; ‘‘Sheer | 


experience in the complexity of life has 
at last united both groups in sentiment 
as well as in conviction.’’ Incidents re- 
lated that show need of wise work for 
individual and community welfare. 


Teachers who want a usable suggestion | 
for occupation work for older as well as | 
y 


younger pupils will surely see the two 


interesting pictures of ‘‘A Model Draw- | 


ing-Room’’ made from advertisement 
pictures, pages 12 and 13 of advertising 
section July St. Nicholas. 

And you’ll certainly want to use the 
frontispiece of July: St. Nicholas when 
The 


| boys and girls will have read and can tell 


you about the little story it illustrates, 


‘How Whitney Astonished the German 


| Army,’ 








’ page 832. 


The pictures which illustrate the ‘‘ Jour- 


ney Book” are useful and suggestive to | | 
Pages 849 and | 


primary grade teachers. 
851 give fascinating little pictures for 
stories and spelling and drawing. 

The ‘‘ Autobiographical Notes: Twenty 
Years at Hull House’’ by Jane Addams 
are most inspiring to read. The June in- 
stallment (American Magazine) is illus- 
trated with photographs by Lewis W. 
Hine, ten in number. 
ings at Hull House,’’ the special title, 
shows the interesting nature of this 
special installment. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Organization Number’’ 
of Chautauquan wili be wanted. Clubs, 
Suffrage and Anti-Suffrage societies, 
trade union leagues,—all are represented, 
making the June Chautauquan invaluable 
to women. The work of patriotic societies 
is an aid to history. The ‘‘Sunshine’’ 
work is recorded. 

To the teacher who asked about the 
work of the ‘‘publisher of school text 
books who had started a school for peace 
instruction’? I would recommend the ex- 
cellent account of the new ‘‘School of 
Peace’’ :.adits able sipporters, pages 433 
—436, May Chautaugqi:n. 

Inconnection with 1 1¢ ‘‘visit’’ sugges- 


tions given above do you note what 
material is often to e found in the ad- 
vertising pages of the wie gazines? Beau- 


tiful pictu.es of loca‘iti:s, facts pupils 
can use and directions fo. travel are often 
given. 

In Suburban Life for June, on pages 
331 and 333 atid 334 are some e.-cellent 
geographical articles. Pupils wiil like 
to read in this form the same statements 
about scenery and animals as are given in 
tiie text-book. 

In closing, let me ask you to read and 





It’s a story of an!} 
American boy celebrating Fouth of July | 
| in Germany. | 


‘* Karly Undertak- | 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =. ARS, vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers. Wi. O. PRATT. Mer. 


i —R.L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
THE TEACHERS AGENCY to consult this Agency with a view of securing allen a iaiies pr Fae von 
Cumberland Valley Bank Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.: 1545 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo.; 12 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


FISHER“ AGENCY 
Racellens facilities for pee MANUAL Pt ™*"-& 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states. We can place 
you in any position from rural school to university. Write for our circular and enroll at once. 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, Ky., Pendleton, Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota, 
A Recommendation Agency of the highest class. CO-OPERATIVE. Write any office for registration 
blank. Teachers are needed for good positions in every State. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, 


J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 
Box 53H. Pierre, South Dakota. 


FREE REGISTRATION giswesetria mat 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 


Utica Teachers Agency, 
Stewart Building, Utica, N. Y. 

















The agency that can serve you best in 
this territory, because its manager is an 
experienced man of school affairs, located 
right on the ground. Write for Bulletin 
and Registration Blank. 








Recommends teachers personally to public 
and private school officials, Kast and West, 
Register Now aud have the services of 
a reliable and efficient Agency. 








HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are 
not only the most interesting but one of the best mevhods of instructing the young, 
The Dixon Company has just issued a32-page booklet similar in style to their ‘Pencil 
Geography,” It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘‘The Little Red School House.”’ It contains information 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 
Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. New Jersey 

















To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better 
inducements than any other sections. 
Teachers from all states receive a cor- 
dial welcome in this field, and those who 
work are promoted rapidly. The Bell 
Teachers’ Agency has located thousands 
of teachers in this field during the past 
seventeen years. It works earnestly, 
| persistently and successfully for its mem- 
bers. For full information and a sample i 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address | 


_ CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville Tenn. 


CLASS PINS 


AND BADGES For COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
ZN Either style with any three] etters and 
figures, one or two colors of enamel, 
































| FREE REGISTRATION ! I! 


ROME TEACHERS AGENCY 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2, 50 doz. 


} ROVFIE, NEW YORK. 
Ea 
—  ® 
ES) Silver Plated 100 each, $1.00 doz, Send for free | 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 7 
LY Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, TEACHERS -; Money Makers. best selling 
=” BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 463, ROCHESTER, N, Y. Household articles; 300 per ct. profit; 
| sold by agents oniy. Sample 10c, Particulars free. 


FREE REGISTRATION | Cline Mfg. Co., 1242 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


New Methods. Lowest Commissions. wanted for publication with or without 


Song Poems music. Eaton, 1370M Broadway, N, Y, 


SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST ON YOUR SAVINGS 


Our REAL ESTATE SAVINGS BONDS afford an ideal investment for 
teachers and other professional men and women. They are protected by two 
great safe-guarding features: First, they are the direct obligation of a strong 
financial institution, Second, they are secured by the deposit in the hands of 
trustees of an equal amouut of first mortgages on productive farn lands. 








a DayEasily Made Selling GLASSES 


Agents wanted. Send for catalog 


Coulter Optical Co. Chicago 


















Central Educational Bureau, Selins Grove, Pa. 
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Issued in amouuts of Two or More Hundred Dollars 
PARTIAL PAYMENTS «ccepted in amounts of TEN DOLLARS or 
more, which bear interest at 6% per annum until such payments and interest 
thereon equal TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, Wiicn u REAL ESTATE 
SAVINGS BOND is issued in lieu thereof. 
Write for evr Booklet B, with full informe tion 
SEN SECURITY COMPANY SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
een eee Paid up Capital and Surplus $1,100,000.00 








Teachers’ Journal Free 





If you wish to subscribe for any ‘Teachers’ journal or any magazine 
published inthe U.S., or any advertised combination or clubbing 
offer, send to us for it and we will include THE 
(a 20page monthly) without extra cost. 
Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans add 5 cts. 


‘TEACHERS’ GAZETTE 
Exception: In case of 


John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 














Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 
ip By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
Si McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
ie Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 








THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 








Volume I................. Autumn Plans 
Lgpembea ay yee Volume II................ Winter Pians 
Volume ETI................. Spring Plans 











Every Day Plans ** ? ** 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Completc in one cloth bound vol.—$1.50 


of handsome f/an books, written and 


arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 
material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied ficld which they must cover. 
matter as the teacher needs in her 


These Plan Books contain such 


every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their aim 
of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have been seeking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 


---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
---Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
They drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 


suggestions. contain 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself 
and adapted to tl:e season indicated, and 
taken together the three volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 











They Siand the Test 


plo Barts Tani thd 
very Day Plans. ; 
they will be a valuable aid emardeaion. . 

J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools, 
Anthony, Kan, 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 
MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my set of Eve: Day Plans 

wey chided spd have bearly ream 
MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 

Marlin, Texas. 

Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 

friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vol- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ‘“Teachers’ Every Day 
Plans.” Ihave Volume 1. It is one of the 
finest things I have ever seen for grade work. 


MRS, ELIZABETH R. DUNDON., 
Paris, Ky. 





excellent paper, convenient size---every page attractive and helpful, 
Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 





Order today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Price, | postpaid, | $1.00 for the complete sct. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 





COMBINATION PRICES 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 yr 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yt... 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley's Question Boo 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, 1 yr,. 







1.60 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year's Entertainments 1.60 
For any 7hrée publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for any 
Four, $2.80; for any Five, $3.40; for al! Szx, $4.00, 


&@-The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinations by adding 50 cents. 


that every set of Every Day Plans is sent out with the distinct 
Remember understanding that if not entirely satisfactory, they may be 


returned and the money well be refnnded. 


Every Day Plans has had a remarkably large sale among teachers since 


publication. 


As indicated in the description given above, it is filled with mater- 


ial for use in the schoolroom, ready-to-hand, adapted to any grade and covering 


a large number of subjects. 


It will be noted that the work was. prepared by 


Miss Petticrew and Miss McCabe, editors of Normal Instructor, who are active 
working teachers, capable writers and wide awake in all that pertains to pro- 


gressive and efficient 


methods in the schoolroom. The work is sold with the 


understanding that if not satisfactory it can be returned, and our experience has 
been that the books have only to be seen and examined to be fully appreciated. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 





discuss together, teachers ‘‘in the build- 
ing,’ ‘‘A Model School Outlined.’ It 
ig published in the June Lippincott’s, 
page 741. See if you agree and how far 
you can goin the matter yourselves. 
Joseph M. Rogers, author of ‘‘ Educating 
Our Boys,’’ is the writer. 
Yours sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘* Marseilles,’’ by Deshler Welch. Page 
3, June Harper’s. Hight illustrations in 








tint by Thornton Oakley. 

‘‘Among the Sheep Ranches of Pata- 
gonia,’’ by Charles Wellington Furlong, | 
page 53, June Harper's. Eight photo- | 
graphs. 


‘* Morocco a new Eldorado for American 
Enterprise,’’ page 3, June Cosmopolitan. 
Laurence Harris, F. R. G. S. Twenty- 
two interesting pictures. 

Another article for geography classes is 
excellent to use when studying our own 
country,—‘‘ Southwestward Ho!’’ written 
by Herbert Kaufman on ‘‘ America’s new 
| trek to the still open places.’’ June 
| Cosmopolitan, page 723. There are eight 
| pictures. Wonderfully interesting stories | 
| of the lettuce crops, the corn crops, new 

towns, new and well-planned farmhouses, 

the immigrants who find the ‘‘plenty of 
/room’’ and learn how to work to advan- 
tage, etc. 


‘‘A Woman’s Ascent of the Matter- 
| horn,’? by Dora Keen. Drawings by 
Leon V. Solon. Page 206, Outlook, May 
28, June Magazine number. Six illus- 
trations. 

Still another article to use in the geog- 
| raphy class is an account of a visit to 
Malaga, Spain, which will be liked 
by the boys and girls. Page 197, | 
| June Magazine Outlook. Title, ‘‘The 
Country of Paradoxes ;’’ author, Mary 
Heaton Vorse ; pictures by B. J. O. Nord- | 
feldt. Six illustrations. | 


The Paul Branson drawings (reproduced 
in tint) of animals of our national parks 
will be found useful. There are four | 
full-page pictures in the June magazine 
| Outlook. 


An interesting historical paper is ‘‘ The 
Story of Charlemagne’? by Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, page 60, June Cosmo- 
politan. There are eight pict.:es, 

| This isthe concluding paper of a series, 
chapters 15-17, but portions of it might 
be used profitably as supplementary read- 
ing lessons. 





‘*Mrs. Madison’s First Drawing-room’’ 
by Gaillard Hunt, page i141, June Har- 
per’s. Six illustrations. 

Very interesting indeed and will stimu- 
late, if given to the boys and girls to read 
and discuss. 


Teachers who are interested in the his- 
tory of Russia wi'i want to follow the 
series of Century articles. The first paper 
deals with ‘‘Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution.’’ The author is George Ken- 
nan whose noteble contributions to the 
world’s knowlege of Russia have been | 
widelv read. June Century, page 163. 
Nine pictures. 

Seven interesting pictures illustrate 
‘*Bible Study in India’’ by Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper, page 208, June Century. | 

Stewart Edward White’s ‘‘The Cabin’? | 
has interested many boys and girls in the | 
Sierras. The June installment is excel- 
lent to use even if you have not used the 
| other chapters. The boys will discuss 

the ‘‘Trout’’ chapter and find it delight- | 
ful, Some interesting experiments are 
recorded. American Magazine, June, 
page 248. Two pictures. (Each install- 
ment has been noted in these columns. 
Some of the views will be used in geog- 
raphy classes as an aid.) ° 





_The June Review of Reviews contains 
an especially valuable amount of use vle 
schoolroom material. The photograplis 
and text regarding King George V. and 
Queen Mary of England are just what 
you will want to have on hand for refer- 
ence. The relations between britain and 
America are discussed. Mr. Roosevelt 
concluding his tour of Europe is photo- 
graphed and accounts are given. The 
General Custer statue at Monroe, Mich- 
igan, unveiled on June 4 is photographed. 
The Cartago earthquake, Halley’s Comet 
and other matters are discussed in form 
particularly good to give to pupils. An 


account of China’s First World’s Fair is 
given ;‘‘ Honoring the Memory of Pulaski 

















will aid in history 


and Kosciusko’’ 
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PASS ANY. EXAMINATION 


Regents’ Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y, 
— i past Ercan oa ay RS HO com. 

etion of the work in A CHOOLS 

IGH SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CER: 
TIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review workin nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the Union 


Over 150,000 copies sold 


Indispensable in_preparing for REGENTS’, 
TRACERS or CIVI SERVICE EXA MIN: 





Question and Answer Books in 


Arithmetic Geography Elementary English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 


Ist Yr. English 2nd Yr. English Biology 
4th Yr. English 3rd Yr. English 1st Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Ancient History Civil Government 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 

Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kiud we enclose an answer book free. 


ka Let us send you a dozen or _more 


of each kind for your school. You 
can return any not wanted and remit 
for the others when disposed of. They 
will cost your pupils only about 18c 
each and they are worth more than 
this to anyone studying these subjects 




















Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply for you. 

Many schools use them as regular text books 
purchasing an equal number of both question 
and answer books, 

We claim these arethe BEST BOOKS FOR 
REVIEW WORK EVER PUBLISHED and 
the large number sold seems to prove our claim. 
Sent to any address by 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 























How to Teach Drawitg. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day.—What to have pupilsdo. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. ‘lhe 
book is for teachers only, the pupiis being 


DRAWING 


rovided with models which can be prepared 
3 the teacher and pupils from directions 
given in the book. Teachers are also enabled 
to pass an examination in Drawing by study- 
ing this book. The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price, 35 cents prepaia. 
8&~We have jvst adéed a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at the bottom of each 
ge for the use of teachers preparing for exam- 
mations. Price of the coe book, pre aid, 
25 cents. Address. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
ti7 Seneca St., Buffalo. NW. ¥. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a rec- 
ord of the standing of your pupils for each 
review during the term or year. One card 
answers for one pupil a whole year. They are 
arranged for the signature ot the parents 
fach month. Size of each 84% x 6% inches. 
Price 10¢ per doz.;3 doz. 25c. Send 10c for 
Sample doz.and try the’n. Address, 


THE EDUCATOR, 117 Seneca St., Guffalo, Nel. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, ° 


By Euizasera Mrrricx Kyipp, B. 8. 
50 Language Sheets, 
50 Arithmetic Sheets, 
50 Geography Sheets. 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. 
50 Drawing Sheets. 

Size of sheet, 844 x 5—Colored, Illustrated 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50—5 sets $1. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


e 
Special Offer. 
To introduce this work we will send 
the five complete sets, postpaid, upon rm 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


@©ne From Many. 


“The Duy Work Series are just what teach- 
ers want. nd me 500 gets, 100 ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 
splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. 
RIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. Address, 


W. Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y 
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‘Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE MIDDLENENS PROFIT 
— 


Instill 


Patriotism 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON FLAGS 
Size 6 feet x 3 feet $1.80. Postage extra, 14¢ 
Size 8feetx4 feet 2.50. Postage extra, 20c 
Size 10 feet x 6 feet 3.70. Postage extra, 28c 
Size 12 feet x 6 feet 6.00. Postage extra, 35c 


My flags are made of the very best wool bunting 
and the workmanship is in accordance with the 
U. 8S. government specifications. T proof 
positive of their superior quality. 


CATALOG-FREE-ON REQUEST 


CATALOG DISCRIB WS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON OLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOL'S 


AMA 


NN 233-255 MARKET STREET, CH/CACO. 5) 
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I WILL MAIL ONE 


























To you on TRIAL 


Latta’s Book for Teachers contains more help- | 


ful aids, devices and suggestions for rural teach- 
ers, primary teachers and for teachers of all 
grades than you can find in any other book. It 
is 9x12 inches, contains 160 pages and weiglis 
nearly one pound. There is no other book like it. 
Write for one now and answer the following ques- 
tions : 

How many terms have you taught ? 

How many pupils have you enrolled ? 

What plan books are you using? 

What school papers are you taking? 

Are you teaching a rural school? 

If in a graded school, what grade? 
Answer the above questions and I will mail you 
my book on trial. I will also tell you how to use 
itso as to get splendid results. If the book fails 
to please you I will send postage for its return. 
The price is 50 cents but you need not send the 
money until you have examined the book. What 
more could you ask? Write for it now. 


Address, JOHN LATTA, 
Box 23, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





'750 of June Scribner’s. 


| cupations, resources, possibilities ;—dis- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 5 


VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this year, 


classes ;—these are illustrated. Fourteen 
pictures and map illustrate the Glacier 
National Park article by Guy Elliot 
Mitchell (U. S. Geological Survey) ; 
there is an account of ‘‘Growing Bulbs in 
Holland”’ and at least two more articles 
teachers will like to use in the classroom. 

Some fine pictures of the King and 
Queen of Italy and their beautiful chil- 
dren are given in McClure’s for june,— 
the article is a translation by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos of Xavier Paoli,— 
page 176. 

Every boy and girl should be privileged 
to read this article. 

On page 195 of the same number Asher 
C. Hinds writes of the great power of the 
Speaker of the House and how he got it, 
title of the paper, ‘‘The Speaker and tlie 
House.’’ Eight pages; several captions 
of decided interest. 


A paper on the ‘‘ United States and the 
War Cloud in Europe’’ from the pen of 
Professor Schiemann of the University of 
Berlin is surely of interest. The last 
paragraph might well be used as a basis 
for class discussion. McClure's, June, 
page 222. 


‘The Proposed Development of Inland 
Waterways’’ by Samuel O. Dunn, page 
The project for 
the construction of the great waterway 
from the Lakes to tle Gulf; propositions 
regarding the financing of the work ; arti- 
ficial waterways discussed ; comparison of 
waterways in France, Germany, England, 
Belgium; etc. 

‘*Problems of Poverty.’’ Understand- 
ing of conditions and environment of 


almost without an effort on your part?) You may be able to com pel these things, but that means trouble, 
friction, unpieasantness, and poorer results. If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel, 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly. 
Thousands of teachers all over the United States know this and are using them. If you are not, try them 
and you will wonder why you had not done so before. ; 

How to Do It. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word Good, Merit, Perfect or Pres- 
ent printed on them at 4¢ per 100. Get a few hundred of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different 
sizes and prices. Give one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the day, 
punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. ‘Then let your pupils earn the Reward 
Cards, making the price of each card 10, 25 or 50 tickets, or whatever number you think best, according to the 
value of the cards. You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them, and you will be more than 
pleased with the results. 

The following are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards. 
kinds of teachers’ aids will be mailed free upon request. 

‘ Rectasion Cards No, 

2.—The illustration shows 
only 3 of the 30 beautiful de- 
signs of imported cards in 
this assortment. They are 
38% x7%, a different quotation 
on each design, and with 


Our complete catalogue of all 








ribkt n hangers (not shown 
in the illustration) they 
inake a beautiful ornament 
for the wallofany room and 


will be highly prized.... 
PEPE TOUTE Ee se each 

Without ribbon hangers 
Ceterercetvceseee 2¢ each 
Quotation Cards No, 


-—Similar to No, 2 but 
smaller, 3x57, 20 designs 

Us seeeeee eee oe I'ce each 
Without ribbon hangers 


eececrececccocece le each 
Assortment B.-About 
3x44, scenery, flowers, child- 
ren, kittens, etc., more than 

i 40 designs..... 50c per 100 

7 or pro rata, 

_ Assortment A,-About 
3'¢x51.,embossed,more than 
50 designs....SO0c per 100 
or pro rata, 

Assortment C,—About 414x6, embossed, about 40 desigus.......ccccccccecececcceccceccececeecens L'se each 

_ Tickets Free.If you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices, ‘ve will include 500 of the 

little Merit, Good, Perfect or Present tickets free. All cards sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 
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many is an aid to good work always. 
The July installment of the ‘* Autobio- 
graphical Notes upon Twenty Years at | 
Hull House’”’ is very ‘‘searching.’’ This 
should be read with the North American | 
Review paper by Jane Adams noted in 
the ‘‘Letter,’’ also the August Cosmo- 
politan page spoken of in the same 
connection, (Seven pictures.) 


‘Milwaukee, a Socialist City.*’ Fred- 
eric C. Howe, July Outlook (June 25.) 
Page 411. Six pictures, one full-page of 
the city. 

‘fA Violin Village’’ by Louise E. Dew, 
page 426 July Outlook. Five pictures. 
The illustrations are interesting, the text 
fascinating. For your music-loving 
pupil, you wiil want this. For use in 
the geography class also you will appre- 
ciate it. 


‘What the Railroads are Doing to Open | 
up Newfoundland’ by Sir Edward Morris, | 


page 49 July Review of Reviews. Six 
pictures and map. 
An excellent schoolroom article. Oc- 


cussion, statements. 


‘‘The Los Angeles Aaueduct’’ by 
Joseph Barlow Luppincott, page 65, July 
Review of Reviews. Ten pictures and 
map. 

Two especially fine full-page color 
prints from paintings are given in July 
Century, frontispiece and page 397. 

The first is to be used when studying | 
Nantucket and other old New England 








FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one | | 
student in each county. | 
COMMERCEAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES | 
| 
| 


bookkeeping Arithmetic Literature Rhetoric 
Shorthand Geography Latin Geology 
Penmanship Grammar Algebra Botany 

Com, Law History Geometry Physics | 


50 Other Courses to Select From 
Cut out this Ad, draw a line through each study de- 
sired, and mail with application for Free Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROWERS, OHI0, 














Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. | 


OUTLINES - sg Debates and Essays. 


0 order on given Subjects. 
P. S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, 


A Manual And Guide 
In U. S. History 


By H. M. Tipsword, A. M., Ph. D. 
SupT, CUMBERLAND Co, SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, ILL. 


Complete outline of entire subject ; outline of each 
Subject, emphasizing time, place, and cause and ef- 
fect relation ; numerous suggestions under each divis- 
lon of subject; longitudinal treatment of topics for 
review, such as Inventions, Boundary adjustments, 
Slavery in U. S., Finance, Tariff, Foreign Relations | 
etc. 





Prepared 
1.00 


each, el, 








te. 
Endorsed by leading educators. 


“I think it is an admirable book. Tt is especially 
helpful in the numerous suggestions for study scat- 
tered thruout the work. The author has caught in 
& happy manner the true spirit of review in the Re- 
view Section of his book.” —W. C. Brandenburg, Prin- 
Cipal, Teachers’ College, I. C. U., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cloth binding ; 156 pages ; price 50c, postpaid. Sold 
by Author, Toledo, Illinois. 


| sea-towns; the other, when studying re- 


| pictures; valuable records of the Duma; 
| ‘*The Czar.’’ 


cent history of England. 
The second of the George Kennan 
papers on Russia begins on page 403. Six 


‘July in the Northwest;’’ ‘‘July in 
California ;’’—these month-sketches, a 
feature of Suburban Life, make very good 
material to give to tle boys and girls for 
perusal and report. July number. 

There is a Colorado gardening article 
on pages 48 and 49, —‘‘ Roses in Colorado.’’ 
‘*Novel Ways of Using Birch Bark’’ will 
recall summer experiences and may sug- 
gest something for the schoolroom. Page 
28; four pictures, 


July Good Housekeeping gives an en- 
terltaining and instructive article which 
the pupils will like to read and discuss, 
—‘‘Detroit: A Gateway of Inland Seas’’ 
by Pruella Janet Sherman, page 32. Tliree 
full-page pictures and four smaller. The 
text is useful, especially the ‘‘facts’’ 
given on the iast page. 


‘*Venice—A Sketch,’’ by Mary King 
Waddington, page 49, July Scribner's. 
Two beautful full-page pictures in color 
from drawings by F. Hopkinson Smith ; 
three smaller pictures. 
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Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
_ we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE US. Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 

Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....—_2 Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colots. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more, 

&® Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
co ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed insolid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 











HE best way for you teachers to learn the value of Devoe 
School Water Colors is to use them in your color work. 


Devoe School Water Colors are true in color, uniform in quality; perfect- 
ly adapted to your needs. You'll find them in use in the best schools in the 
country ; but the strongest point about them is the paints themselves. 


Here is an illustration of one of the boxes. 











Box 122 has four colors; Carmine, Ultramarine Blue, Black, and Perfect 
Yellow: and one No. 7 brush. Charcoal Gray or an extra cake of 
Yellow can be substituted for Black. 
Use Devoe Wood Stains for manual training work. 


Devoe Art Stencils and Stencil colors. Devoe brushes. The 
**Devoe’’ means excellence; you'll never find it on anything poor. 


name 


Special rates to schools and teachers, 
Address Dept. 3 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 1214 Grand Avenue, 


Fulton & William Streets, 
k Kansas City. 


ew ork. 





National School DOMESTIC ARTS and Sciences 


An exclusive, standard school, specializing only in 
Domestic Artand Science, maintaining an attractive 
Dormitory and offering all advantages of the National 
Capital, See illustrated catalogue ©, Address Secre 
tary, Connectiuct Ave, and M St., Washington, D.C 


Send for 
CatalogueK 


Y PEWRITERS waxes 


All the Standard Machines 4% to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, Il 








Home Study Magazine free to students of our Mail Courses, 
Address, Model Mail Course Pub. Co., Aberdeen, 8. D, 
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Plan to use them the very first of 
Every pupil ought 
to know the World’s Great Pictures 


the School Year. 


more. 


margin. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Large Pictures for Framing. 22x28 inches including 


Price, 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand 
miniature illustrations, two pictures and a Colored Bird Picture. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Box 13, 


“Ibe Perr 


In teaching Language, History, Geography, Literature, Pic- 
ture Study, etc., use The Perry Pictures. 


ONE CENT EAC 


The one-cent pictures are five to eight times as large as this 
‘‘Feeding Her Birds’’ 3g 

Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x34. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 


For 25 or More. 
Size 55 x 8 


Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12 
7x9. Two cents each for 13 or 


Malden, Mass. 


ictures 








—————, 





Laird & Lee’s Educational Books 


FOR SCHOOLS AND | 


GENERAL USE 





FOR HOME, S 
OFFIC 





SX ST 





6x7 X ins. 


840 pages. 7 6x7ins. 4%x6% ins. 


CHOOL, 
CE AND 
GENERAL USE 





56 pages. @60 pages, 44x5% inches. 
384 pages, 


GREAT SERIES OF LAIRD & LEE’S 


9 e e e 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 
AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN BESTOW. 
MEDALS RECEIVED AT PRINCIPAL EXPOSITIONS. 

ADDENDA of about 300 recent words pertaining to late discoveries in the arts and sciences 
making HIGH SCHOOL Edition 840 pages. 


High School and Collegiate Edition — For Schools, Colleges and Universities. 





Contains fourteen encyclopedic features. 


colors. 


nyms. 


840 pages. Size, 6x8ins. Half leather, thumb-indexed, marbled edges, $1.50 


Students’ Common School Edition — with ten special encyclopedic features. 750 
pages. 840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages colored maps Eastern ard West- 
ern Hemispheres, a feature found in this edition only. 5x7 inches, 
side and back titles in gold, special frontispiece, 75€e 


Intermediate School Edition — New dictionary, new plates. 30,000 words; 6,000 syno- 
Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. 
verbs, plural of nouns, hundreds of new words. a to diacritical marks foot of each 
page. Signs used in writing and typography. 

460 pages. 600 text illustrations, two pages 
inches. Black silk cloth, title in gold, 50ce 
Elementary School Edition — For al! Primary Grades. Entirely new plates. Root words in bold black. 450 illustrations. Diacritical 


markings uniform with the other editions. 25,000 words and definitions. 384 pages. Black cloth, tide and back title in gold, 25e. 


900 illustrations, 24 full-page plates, six in 


Black silk cloth, 


Degrees of adjectives, irregular 


Vocabulary words in bold black type, 
flags of nationsincolors. Size, 43, x6% 





demand. Stiff cloth, 20c¢e. 


Size, 5'4x2% inches. 


Desk and School Edition. 16 full-page 


55¢x27% ins. 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s Modern Dictionary— Handy Edition 
416 pages. Illustrated. A dictionary that answers every possible 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary 
and World’s Gazetteer. Speeches and Toasts; Rules of Order; etc. 
i i Russia leather, full gilt, indexed, 25e. 


Laird & Lee’s Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary 


Leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, indexed, 50c. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket “Kaiser” Dictionary—English-German 
German-English — Pronunciation of words in both languages. Cloth, 
special stamp, double index, 25e. Leather, gilt, double index, 50c. 


16mo and Vest-Pocket Editions — ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


Laird & Lee's Vest-Pocket Standard English-Italian Italian- 
English Dictionary—Contains all new words, the words most often 
needed in both languages; irregular Italian verbs; a brief English- 
Italian grammar; key to pronunciation, etc. 525 pages. 
edges, double index, 50c. Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75e. 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Littre-Webster French-English 
English-French Dictionary—290 pp. 60,000 words, meanings and 
idioms. French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs, etc. 
Silk cloth, double index, 25e. Leather, full gilt, dbl. index, 50c. 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary — English- 
Spanish Spanish-English — Officially endorsed by U. S. Government. 
Silk cloth, indexed, 25e. 


colored maps. 224 pages. 





Cloth, red 


Morocco, gilt, indexed, 50€. 








For sale by all booksellers and school supply houses, or sent postpaid by LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, U. S. A. Y 




















Aid strom 


SENT ON APPROVAL ¢ 

FRsEIGHT PAID 
SEND FOR. NEW CATALOG NO 24 

THE C J LVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. 

Vein. MAL OF SecTIONAL BOONCASES AND fuing CasineTs _. 





Branch Offices: New ror« and Chicago. 


ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOVS 
SECTIONAL 
DODKCASE 


MADE IN SEVERAL O/FFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 
OO PER SECTION 
ew AND UPWARDS | 


ae 


AND VSERS ® 





nx | 
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We will furnish 
100 6Invitations 
or Announce- 
ments including 

two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 

lish Text for $3.c0, »5 or 25 for $1.50. 

ico Visiting Cards 50c, 50 for asc. Postage Paid. 

Send for samples. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 


so for $ 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten Material, Yarns, Reeds, 
Raffia aud Construction Wo:k Supplies, 
Teachers’ Aids, Entertainments, Special 
Day Exercises and Plays. Catalogues Free. 

GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














| TEACH 7 


OZILULLLL 


BY MAIL : 
i won the World's First Prize in Penmanship. {\ 
By my new system Ican make an expert pen- 
man of you by mail. Lalsoteach Book.Keeping 
and Shorthand. Am placing my studentsas in- 
structors incommercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman write me. I will 
send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens : 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal, Write today. 
© W. RANSO: 







i | 





Orations, lectures, debates, essays, etc. 


p’t.N., Freelandville, Indiana, 


M, 287 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO, | R t ( { 


( Written 
“order, Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. Out- 
face furnished. Particulars for stamp. P. A. Miller, 








8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








Unusual Opportunit, tor Teachers to 
———-E quip Themselves to Teach—— 
Public School Special Subjects 


A one-year course in Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training, Manual Train- 
ing. Only school in the country devoted exclusively 
to the training of teachers for special branches. 
Fortwenty ears been placing solasies in paying 
positions. For information, address The Secretary. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 N. Gd, Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 











Folder Style, best 
cardboard loc per 
dozen, envelopes 
} to match 5c per 
| dozen.! Send 2c stamp for sample. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio 














REPORT FOLDERS 


Size 34x5}—Special Linen. 
| for 3, 6, or 9 months’ term. Price: 10c 
| per Doz. Envelopes to match, 5c doz. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Thanksgiving Post Cards and Booklets. Christmas 
Post Cards and Booklets. Also a separate catalogue 
| for Post Cards, Plays, Stencils, Etc., Etc. . . . 


; FRE « Several Handsome Post Cards to all Teach- 
| * ers answering this advertisement. 


The Ohio Printing Co. 


Box 22. New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


SINGH METAL STAND GLOBE $1.40 


This is a new style, the stand 
4h of which differs slightly from 
j the cut. It is guaranteed best 
quality in every respect and 
money will be cheerfully re- 
funded if it does not prove 
entirely satisfactory. 
CATALOG SHOWING WHOLESALE 
PRICES OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND 
® FURNITURE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


N 233-235 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 


ARE YOU TEACHING 
| GEOGRAPHY ? 


| You will have few failures in examinations if the 
pupils of your Regents class use Cheney’s question- 
book Advanced Lessons in Geography. 
Try it, you will be delighted with the interest 
aroused and with the results obtained. Single 


Stock arranged 








bey’ 








copy 25 cents. Address, 
M. G. CHENEY, Pub., Franklinville, N. Y. 





September 1910 


Seeley’s 


Question Book 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi Seriey, 
Professor of Peda. 
: | jeoBy in the Ney 

Jersey State Nor. 
jmal School, Tren. 
ton, N. J., whose 
jname is familiar ty 
jteachers generally 
Bp} as the author of 
\** History of Edu. 


a... 
cation,”” 











dations of Eduea. 
ag | New 
School Managp. 
‘ment, ete., ete,” 
‘assisted by Miss 
‘Nellie G. Pett 
crew, a teacher of many years successful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, O., Schools, joint author 
of Lvery Day Plans and joint editor of Normal 
Instructor. 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur 
chased and sold more than 75,000 Questiori Books 
—two different titles being used within that 
time. Both of these books became so thorough) 
out of date that, believing teachers are always 


tion,” 








deserving of the best, we contracted with Pro 
fessor Seeley and Miss Petticrew in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro 

gressive teachers. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 2 


English and Geography 
Amcrican Literature U. S. History 


Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 


Physiology and Hygiene Morals 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 

These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by  Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This it- 
valuable feature is found in no other (Questivi 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every Col- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques 
tions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has - #6 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained, postpaid 


With Normal Instructor one year for............. $1.60 
With Primary Plans one year for......... lipeéeesess 1,60 
With Full Set(10 vols.)Year’s Entertainments 1.60 
With Full set (3 vols) Every Day Plans ......... 1.60 
With Pathfinder one year for. ...... .....s0.- ed 
1, 


With Progressive Teacher, one year.........- 

Any Three of the above publications to same ad- 
dress $2.20; any Four $2.80; any Five $3.40; any Six $4.% 
all Seven $4.60. . 

Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


We Want an Agent to take orders for Seeley® 


Question Book and above 
combinations. 


Liberal cash commission. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville. N. ¥. 





“Foun. 
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